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©/e TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Howard Building, Providence, R. I. 


Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 
Printing and Finishing Machinery 


FOR 


TEXTILE FABRICS AND WARPS 


Plans and Estimates for Complete Plants 


Two Compartment Dyeing Machine 


Complete Dyeing Equipment 


or 


LOGWOOD, CUTCH, FUSTIC 


and other Vegetable Dyes 


Special Hiers 


for 


RAW STOCK AND LINTERS 
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Bleaching, Drying, Dyeing 


Finishing “a 


For Textile Fabrics 


Bleach House. Calenders 
Machinery of All Kinds For all Purposes 


Mercerizing Ranges 
Drying Machines (Piece and War)” 


(Copper and Tinned Steel ; : 
oppe Onn a ee High — — 


for elastic finish with Automatic 
Clamps 


Return Tentering 


Machines 
Color Kettles for Woolen Goods 
with Stirrers 


Hydraulic Presses 


Open Soaping Dye House 
Machines Machinery of All Kinds 


We are also sole Licensees and Makers in the United States for Daniel Foxwell & Sons, Manchester, 
England, of the 


KAY & FOXWELL’S Patent Pneumatic Guider and Feeder 


Simpson Patent Cloth Winder, No Stopping 
to Change RPolls,— Increased Production 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


1212 Tubes HEAD SURLDING PHILADELPHIA, PA. = 


Singeing Machines 
(Oil and Gas) 
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OUR RINCS 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD.” 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DRAPER. COMPANY 


HOPEDALE,MASS. 
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MacColl Patent Spooler Guide 


will, with a much more open setting, remove slubs or bunches that 


ee eco MA Nat Mss 


would pass through other spooler guides; 


it will allow small piecings and knots which are unobjectionable to 


pass through ; 
it will pluck loose slubs and imperfections from the yarn without 
breaking, holding the slubs, etc., in the teeth until they are cleaned ; 
it is easily set, cleaned and adjusted; 
as it works with a larger opening it requires less frequent adjusting 
than other guides. 

On worsted yarns the production in after processes is greatly 
increased, as the yarn is delivered practically free from slubs and 


it is unnecessary to stop continually to remove these imperfections. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 


J.D. CLOUDMAN Southern Agt.188 So. Forsyth St. ATLANTA CA. 


MMM “ as a TO} 
A ln ec LOW 
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The Foster Model 30 


The Model 30 Cone Winder has every good principle of 
former Models incorporated init. In addition,the new Model 
is more flexible of adjustment and may be set to produce 
finished cones of much greater taper than former Models, 
although paper cones of the same or lesser pitch are used. 


Foster Machine Company 
Westfield, Massachusetts 
JOHN HILL, Southern Agent, 1014 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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$aco-Lowell Shops 


TEXTILE MACHINERY i" 


EQUIPMENT 
Including : 
Pickers 
Cards 
Drawing 
Evener 
Drawing 
Roving 
Spinning 
Twisters 
Slashers 
Spoolers 
Reels 
Winders 
Warpers 
Looms 


WASTE 
RECLAIMING 
MACHINERY 


WORSTED 


Lowell, Mass. MACHINERY 
Including : 


Biddeford, Maine Revolving 
Creels, 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Gill Boxes 
Drawing 
Frames, 


Executive Offices— Reducing 
and Roving 


77 Franklin Street Frames, 
: Cap Ring 
Boston, Mass. and Flyer 
Spinning 
and 


Southern Agent, ROGERS W. DAVIS, Twisting 


Frames 


Charlotte, N. C. Jack 


Spoolers 
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LEIGH & BUTLER 


IMPORTING ENGINEERS 


232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, U, S. A. 


Cable Address— 


Long Distance Telephone— 
“Leigh,” Boston 


~~” TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 


PLATT BROS. & CO., Ltd. 


OF OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


By far the Largest Makers in the World of 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Also Sole Agents in U. S. and Canada for 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 


Equipment of Complete Works for 


BLEACHING, CALICO PRINTING, DYEING AND 
FINISHING 


Patent Mechanical FILTERS for Town Supplies 
and all Industrial Purposes 


Wool Washing and Drying Machines, Napping Machines, Sykes’ Card 
Clothing for Cotton, Critchley’s Card Clothing for Woolen and Wor- 
sted, Wilson Bros’. Bobbins, etc., Harding’s Pins, Fallers and Circles, 
Dronsfield’s Grinding Machinery and Emery Fillet; Double Loop 
Bands, Scroll Banding etc.; Condenser and Gill Box Aprons, etc. 
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“CARRIER EQUIPPED” MILLS 


Make for a High Standard of Efficiency 


THE CARRIER SYSTEM maintains in plants all over the country, under 
all conditions, the right temperature and humidity for the manipulation 


of fibres. 


Right conditions winter and summer mean a uniformity of production— 
mean that you can use to great advantage shorter staple raw material—mean 
better yarn and better cloth. 


These conditions make your operatives healthier and more content and 
insure greater production. 


It costs you nothing to have our engineer talk over the advantage of the 


CARRIER SYSTEM with you. 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


Carrier Engineering Corporation 
39 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON Siesmeemeenimaties PHILADELPHIA 


176 Federal Street Ssacchiees ait ames tients Land Title Bidg. 
BUFFALO, Mutual Life Bldg. 
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COTTON MILL 
MACHINERY 


Carding 


Weaving 


Executive Office, 77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Southern Office, Coiseiis: S. C Edwin Howard 


Works at Taunton, Mass. 
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Awarded Gold Medal at 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


"THIS action is but an official recognition 

of what leading manufacturers of the 
country have discovered by experience. In 
over 3000 great plants, Rice's Gloss Mill- 
White now covers the ceilings and walls. It 
has increased their daylight, improved sanitary 
conditions, made workmen more contented, 
assisted in increasing output. 


It can be applied by the Rice method, 
over old cold water paint. 


Rice's is an oil paint, but does not yellow like 


ordinary oil paints. It is made by a special 
process over which we have exclusive control. 


The tremendous advantages of this process 
enable us to make the following guar- 
antee : 


WE GUARANTEE that if Rice’s does not remain 
white longer than any other Gloss Paint, applied at the 
same time and under the same conditions, we will 
give, free, enough Rice’s to repaint the job 
with one coat. We also guarantee that, properly 
applied, Rice's will not flake or scale. You cannot 
lose under this guarantee. 


Write today for booklet, ‘‘The Yellow Peril’’ and sample board 


Write for 
our nearest 
distributing 
point 


Rieke tt 
49, nlight =* - 


3 


AAD 


On concrete 
surfaces 

On inside concrete, Rice’s 
Granolith makes the best 
possible primer for a second 
ri coat of Rice’s Gloss Mill- 
ee White—giving a tile-lhke 
enamel finishat no moreex 

~~ pense than lead and oil paint 


Rice’s Granolith 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 20 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Parks’ Piping Parables 


Sometime ago we bid ona piece | 
of work—and we didn’t get the job. 
There’s nothing so very remark- 
able in that because we don’t get 
all the work we figure on. 

But this job we thought we 
would get. 

We figured out what we thought 
the customer ought to have and 
gave him a fair price. 

Sometime afterward | met this 
customer on the train. "Say,"— 
said he—"do you remember that 
job I didn’t give you some little 
time ago? gave it to another 
house because the price was lower 
—but when they turned the job 
over to me | saw there wasn’t any 
pipe covering. I asked for it and 
got a bill for an extra—which, 
added to the onginal price, made 
the total more than your bid. Be- 
sides I didn’t get Cochrane separ- 
ators nor Pratt and Cady valves | 
nor the Parko joint. Why didn’t | 
you post me?" 

Said I, "My dear sir, we have 
been doing work for you off and 
on for years. You knew the kind 
of work you could expect. Be- 
sides you remember you said that 
all you wanted was the price and 
to send it by mail. Now, hon- 
estly, did you compare the specif- 
cations—or did you look at the price 
and let it go at that?" 

"Well,"—said he—"I'll confess 
that’s just what I did—and to tell 
you the truth, felt a little sore be- 
cause I thought you were stinging 
me a little, but by good rights you 
ought to have had the job—for 
real values and final totals con- | 
sidered—your price was the lower. | 
I'll be more careful next time." 

In competition as to piping our | 
platform is to compete with ideas | 
as well as price. Oftentimes we 
include in our specification work | 


that you might not think a part of 
your piping—like the pipe cover- 
ing mentioned by my friend—and 
then you draw wrong inferences. 

We don't like to do cheap 
work. On the other hand we 
don’t like to get an undeserved 
reputation for high prices when our 
price includes a completeness that 
you ultimately have to pay for. 

If you really want cheap work— 
and | don’t believe you do—we 


can see just as many ways and | 


means to cheapen as the next one. 


We don’t believe that ultimately | 


you would be satisfied. 


Besides—Parks piping done our | 
Done | 


way we stand back of. 
your way, we might have to ask 


| you to assume the responsibility. 


A Turbo Record 


In 1909 when the Turbo was 


not so well known, we took a con- 


tract, our first with a certain cus- | 


tomer, for | 12 heads. 


One clause of the contract im- | 


posed by the customer provided : 
| the orifices. 


that every head that became inop- 


erative (he was afraid of clogging) | 
he was to send back to us for | 


cleaning and readjustment at no 
charge to him. 


That was in 1909. 


Just as a matter of gossip, the | 


customer has never sent us one 


head. All his heads are still in 


operetion, and he has since bought | 


several thousand more. 
He is convinced. The initial 
performance did that. 


He knows that the Turbo Hvu- | 
midifier is the humidifier with the | 


guarantee :—and that guarantee is | 


worth something; that the house 
behind the guarantee intends it 
shall continue to be worth some- 
thing. 


He knows better yet that when 
it comes to trouble, more is avoided 
by the use of the Turbo than is 
taken on. Moreover he knows 
that the Turbo is made as fine asa 
watch and of almost as good ma- 
terial. 

And like a watch will stand an 
awful lot of lack of specific care. 


The Turbo Humidifier is built 

on the service idea:—an interest in 

| you long after your installation is 
paid for. 


Ask one of our customers what 
that means. It would sound better 
to come from him than from us. 


Our new R-12 head is a trifle 
in the way of refinement over any- 
| thing that we have ever put out. 
|The early question the skeptics 
asked of the Turbo was, will the 
orifices clog—or wear. Ithas been 
our experience that with the gen- 
eral run of conditions they do not. 
But occasionally— just often enough 
| to make us ask ourselves if there 
| wasn't something we could do to 
improve—there was a clogging of 


So we designed the R-12 which 
is different from any of the other R 
series. It has larger ports and 
more of them. It is more econo- 
mical; that is, delivers more water 
per horse-power than any of our 
| previous designs. 


We mention this to suggest that 
we do not consider a thing perfect 
| just because we happen to be 
making it: but we are always on a 
| still hunt to put salt on the tail of 
an improvement. 

As an aside remark—we have 
| closed 55% of the Turbo business 
| figured since the first of the year. 
| Some is still in abeyance. Do 
| these figures illuminate? 


PARKO. 





The G. M. Parks Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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“Its Simplicity Makes It Simply Great” 


Some systems designed to humidify Cotton Mills suffer from 
an excess of parts, while others are deficient—in parts. 


Thus “necessity, the mother of invention” produced the Turbo. 


Because it has but few parts, yet enough, the Turbo is the 
troubleless Humidifier. 


It will give you, regardless of the obstacles that building 
construction or Nature may have put in the way, exactly the 
right percentage of humidity required in your Mill. 


Because of this it will increase the efficiency of your employees 
and the quality of your product. 


It will keep down the number of “seconds” and add to the 
number of “firsts”. 


These qualities plus low up-keep make the Turbo an 
expenseless system of humidification. 


Why not ask us to prove this to you? If you want to know 
more about this system before asking for proof send for catalog. 


The G. M. Parks Company 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office, 200 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. J. S. COTHRAN, Mgrs. 
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For Drying Wool, Cotton, Hair, SilK, Flax 


Containing exclusive features which permit greatest economy in operation. Ball Bearing 
Fans. Improved principle air circulation. Specially designed Feeders 
Automatic Apron Adjusting Device 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


The most effective and systematic method of setting twist 
Eliminates Kinky Yarn difficulties 


Wool Washers, Wool Dusters and Openers 
Burr Pickers, Automatic Feeds for Cotton and Wool 
Complete Carbonizing Plants 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 
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If it were a personal card 


A card comes to your desk accompanied by an introduction 
from many concerns of national reputation. You grant a 
hearing. You feel convinced that the bearer of a message so 
highly endorsed must have something to say worth your 
hearing. 

In a way this advertisement is like such a card. Only 
it is the request for a reading and not the hearing about an 

equipment used and_ endorsed 
by nearly 400 concerns, a reading 
of how this equipment is saving 
thousands of good dollars annually 
on the operating expenses of these 
many different businesses. 

Unlike and better than the card 
is this advertisement in that it asks 
you to hear no sales talk. Its aim 
is simply to put all the facts before 
you and let you decide for yourself 
upon the merits of the equipment 
for your business and plant. It 
does not even desire any of your 
business time. You can read and 
digest the valuable book which the 
coupon brings in the quiet and 
Spare moments at your home. 


Open the door behind which may be big savings 
for you. Open it this minute. Send the coupon 


OTIS ELEVATOR Otis Elevator Company, New York 
Please send copy of your new book to 
COMPANY Rs ic ass 


Fe ee ee 


Eleventh Ave. and Twenth-Sixth St., N.Y. 0: “7” --0s--r 


Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 


nasties 
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DRIVING SIDE 


CLroTxe WASHERS 
PRICE 


BELT DRIVE 


ED JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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A Consistent Winner 


The Westinghouse Steel Type CS Motor 
The Evidence:— 


The following list showing some recent installations and contracts 
of Type CS motors ranging from 300 to 4000 horsepower: 


Eagle & Phenix Mills Georgia J. & J. Dobson Pennsylvania 
Grantville Hosiery Mills Georgia Botany Worsted Mills New Jersey 
Pelzer Corporation South Carolina Princeton Worsted Mills New Jersey 
Brown Mfg. Co. North Carolina Grosvenor Dale Mfg. Co. Connecticut 
Flint Mfg. Co. North Carolina Livingston Worsted Mills Rhode Island 
King Cotton Mills North Carolina River Spinning Co. Rhode Island 
National Yarn Mills North Carolina Ludlow Mfg. Associates Massachusetts 
Ozark Cotton Mills North Carolina Naumkeag Steam Cot. Co. Massachusetts 
Revolution Cotton Mills North Carolina Waltham Bleachery Massachusetts 
Rosemary Mfg. Co. North Carolina West Boylston Mfg. Co. Massachusetts 
Scotland Cotton Mills North Carolina Mishawaka Woolen Co. Indiana 


American Viscose Co. Pennsylvania 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Building North American Building 


NEW YORK CHARLOTTE 
165 Broadway American Building 


ATLANTA: Candler Building 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Automatic Gingham Looms 


One of our latest productions for weaving goods of 
two or more colors in the filling. Like every loom 


we build, it has the advantage of a successful mill test. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern representative, ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N.C. 
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THOMAS LEYLAND & COMPANY 


F. T. Walsh, Manager 
Office and Works at READVILLE, MASS. 
Sole Manufacturers of THE WILLIAM MYCOCK 


Improved Regulating Cloth Expander 


Expander attached to Calender showing Regulating Motion and Adjustable Tension Bars 


This Expander and its improved features are fully 
protected by basic United States patents, and by 
others still pending, under which the builders will 
maintain their patent rights against any who may 
violate such rights by building, selling or am 
machines of this character. 


We solicit correspondence from those having new ideas for Calico 
Printing, Dyeing, or Bleaching Machinery, either patented, or capable 
of being patented, and which they wish developed or manufactured. 


Scutchers, Sewing Machines, Open Bleaching Machines, Blanket Washers 
for Calico Printers, Guides, Ete. 
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Starch 


Textile Starches 


We specialize in the manufacture of starch and 
starch products for the textile industry. 


Thick Boiling Starches 
We manufacture several brands of thick boiling 
starches adapted to the various requirements of 
manufacture. 


Thin Boiling Starches 

Penetrates the warp, adding weight and increas- 
ing the strength. We manufacture thin boiling for 
sizing and finishing in varying degrees of fluidity, 
according to the requirements of manufacture. 

Dextrine 

We manufacture all grades of dextrine and 
British Gum. 

We are prepared to make a scientific study of 
your problems and show you how to use these 
products to your advantage and increase the 
efficiency of your process. 

For information address 


Corn Products Refining Company 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Starch 
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Paper Speeder Bobbins 


Will Neither Split, Chip, Swell, Shrink Nor Warp 


These bobbins are far superior to speeders and slubbers made of 
wood. As they won't split or chip there are no rings or shields 
needed and that means reduced cost. 


Not being effected by steam or other moisture they will not 
shrink, swell or warp and so are accurate in size at all times, and— 


They Do Not Absorb Oil Which Insures 
Clean Yarn Free From Spots 


Indorsed by 60 textile mills. Samples free on request. 

















Paper Spools In All Sizes Paper Speeder Bobbin 
Patents Pending 


American Paper Bobbin Co., Inc. 


670 Eddy Street - - Providence, R. I. 
N. Y. Office, 13th St. and Boulevard, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Paper Bobbins, Tubes, Spools, Horns and Megaphones 





AN 
Canvas Mill Baskets 


Boxes and Trucks 


Round Taper Style with Renewable Ilardwood Shoes. 
The Ideal Waste Basket. Made also without wooden shoes. 


Increase Dividends Through 


Less Waste Lighter Weight 
Longer Life 
Lower Ultimate Cost 


Oblong Taper Style. 
A Steaming Basket with Great Durability and Quick Steaming Qualities. 
Made in shape or size to fit any steam box. 


A STYLE FOR EVERY USE 


W. T. LANE & BRO., Mfrs. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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INCE July Nineteen Fourteen this Spartan Belt has been 
pumping sulphuric acid fumes from the pickling room at 
the plant of the Halcomb Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The corrosion, as seen in the photograph, around the blower, indicates the action 
of the acid fumes and gives some idea of the unusual service conditions under 
which the Spartan Belt has operated. 


This belt has not only withstood exposure to acid fumes for more than a year, but 
during that time has operated with absolutely no protection from weather extremes. 


Notwithstanding the abnormal service conditions existing, Spartan has given 
perfect satisfaction, which is pretty convincing evidence that this Belting is 
impervious to conditions which quickly ruin ordinary belting. Why not Spartan 
Belting as a solution of your transmission problems? 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 


Oak Leather Tanners and Belt Makers 
Worcester, Mass., - U.S.A. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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WATSON, LAIDLAW & CoO. LD: 


DUNDAS ST. Sout, GLASGOW 


PATENT WATER-DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTOR 


Underdriven | , Suspended 
Baskets es Baskets 


24 in. Diameter ; Mi ! 24 in. Diameter 
to 48 in. 


Retain the benefit of self-balancing with entire absence of belts 

and gearing. No working parts requiring lubrication except 

eae, which only requires a little grease once or twice a year. 
an be placed anywhere regardless of power or moisture. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
W. J. WAYTE, INCORPORATED 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast Agents, BOURRET-KIRKWOOD COMPANY, Seattle, Wash. 
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Pierce-Arrow Motor Trucks 
in the Textile Trade 


For the rapid and economical transportation of both raw materials and finished product, 
Pierce-Arrow 5-ton and 2-ton worm gear motor trucks have already a well-established 
reputation in the textile trade. 


It is worth bearing in mind that the worm gear drive, particularly advantageous in textile 
service due to its extreme reliability and absolute cleanliness, was first introduced in this country 
by the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company. This construction is now very generally imitated, 
but no other American worm gear motor truck embodies the valuable results of years of 
experience under actual working conditions in many different kinds of service. If the advantages 
of worm gear drive appeal to you, it will surely be wise to purchase a truck which has long 
since passed the experimental stage. 


If you will advise us exactly what your service requirements are, we can probably put you 
in touch with some textile operator who has found the Pierce-Arrow motor truck a satisfactory 
solution of a transportation problem similar to your own. ‘The names of representative Pierce- 
Arrow truck owners in the textile trade follow: 


phe The Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Me.; Silk Finishing 
Omer \ | ee Company of America, New York City; Somerville Mfg. 
ye Company, Somerville, Conn. ; Winslow Bros. & Smith, Norwood, 
Mass.; Rhode Island Processing Co., Coventry, R. I.; The 

Wanskuck Co., Providence, R. I.; Mansfield Bleachery, 

Providence, R. I.; High Rock Knitting Co., Troy, N. Y.; 

American Woolen Co., Boston, Mass.; Boston Woven Hose & 

Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. ; Hoosac Cotton Mills, Boston, Mass. 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 


All Pierce-Arrow ‘Trueks are BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


equipped with the worm-gear 
drive, which is a positive guar- 
antee of effective service under 
the most difficult conditions. 
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The Entwistle Line of Warping 
and Beaming Machinery 


Repeated Re-orders 


Prove 


That This Line 


Is Giving Complete Satisfaction In Many Mills 


Beam Warpers 


Entwistle Warpers are as simple mechan- 
ically as efficiency will allow. The slow 
starting motion insures even tension before 
operating at full speed. The Bearings 
cannot get out of line. Cut gears are used 


insuring smooth and quiet running. Spe- 
cial Warpers can be made for Beams up 
to 80 inches between the heads. 


Ball Warpers 


The general arrangement of an Entwistle 
Ball Warper including Creel is similar 
to our Slasher Warper excepting that the 
yarn is wound in rope form on a wooden 
roll on the Balling Machine. 


This machine will run 500 threads with 
drop wires in 2 rews, and 800 threads 
with drop wires in 3 rows. 


| 


Beaming Machines 


The Entwistle Beaming Machine for 
beaming chain warps can be arranged to 
take beams of various widths between the 
heads. It is also used for putting yarn 
direct from chains ontoloom beams. The 
clutch gear drive gives a variety of speeds. 
The driver is a friction pulley, operated 
by a foot treadle. 


Expansion Combs 


Entwistle Expansion Combs are used ex- 
tensively on other makes of warpers, as 
well as exclusively on ourown. As it is 
patented it can be secured from us only. 


The open iron frame makes it easy to clean 
and to watch expansion, avoiding damage 
to springs. Guide wire isincontact withthe 
upper spring making Comb much stiffer. 


In addition we make 


Balling Machines Doubling Machines _ Creels 
Card Grinders 


and everything needed in the warping machinery line 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


Established 1886 


F. B. KENNEY 


Incorporated 1901 


President 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Southern Representative 


J. H. MAYES, Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Maintain Your Rate of Production 
After Sundown 


As the days grow shorter it -ETINGH 
becomes more difficult to main- We e eat ri : . OUSE 


tain your rate of production. VW AZ Z A 
sd 


We st in & h ouse M azda The Lamp for Industrial Lighting 
Lamps will solve the problem. 


There is a lamp for every outlet —all sizes 
from 10 to 1000 watts. Westinghouse 
Mazda C Lamps will reduce your current 
load and give your workmen the best light 
obtainable. 


We have a booklet full of valuable, aaneiang 
facts on industrial lighting. We will be gla 
to send you a copy on request. 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Atlanta Cincinnati Los Angeles Portland 
Baltimore Cleveland Milwaukee St. Louis 
Boston Dallas New Orleans Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Denver New York San Francisco 
Butte Detroit Philadelphia Seattle 
Chicago Kansas City Pittsburgh Syracuse 
Export Sales Department—165 Broadway, New York 
For Canada:—Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
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oz Speed Without Stopping 
the Machine 
—, 


QUPPOSE one of your operators wants to speed up or slow 

down his machine. Does he have to stop his machine to 
make the change in speed—decreasing his own and the machines 
productive capacity while it is slowing down and while it is 
gathering speed once more ? 


ig wouldn't be necessary to stop or even slow down if Moore & 

White Variable Speed Changes were used in your mill. 
They eliminate the expensive delays which prevail where step 
pulleys are used. They take up no more room than an ordinary 
countershaft. Any horse power from | to 200. 


Send for Catalog “‘T”’ 
The Moore & White Co. 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





Sole manufacturers of the well known Moore & White Friction Clutches 


a Aaa 


} 
| 
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A Satisfied User 
Is the Best Advertisment 


Wictor Manufacturing Company 
@ffice of Greer Plant, Greer, S. C. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, |! 
Gentlemen:— 

The flat *‘*Duplex’’ heddles on our 85 x 76 
and 87 x 80 two-shade weaves are giving us the 
very best results of any type of harness we have 
ever seen. 

We have been using your ‘*Duplex’’ heddles 
for over five years on various cloth construc- 
tions ranging as high as 144 threads per inch 
and we are more than pleased with the satisfac- 
tion they have given us 

Yours very truly, 
Jno. N. Badger, Supt. Greer Plant, 
VICTOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


This is a letter from one of the many users of the Duplex Heddles who has been 
handling our product for a good many years. Thousands of looms are running today 
on Duplex Heddles and it will be only a short time from now when the Cotton Trade in 
general realizes the great advantage this heddle is giving in connection with the 
Double Bar Universal Frame on Print Cloth Fabrics. 


Watch Results Ask for information. Our Representatives will call at your 
a ante aac arth eee at mill on short notice. 


WRITE US TODAY! 


Steel [Teddle Manufacturing Company 
21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. H. HILL, 76 Dorrance Street, Providence, R. I 


Representatives, ) HAMPTON SMITH, P. O. Box 210, Greenville, S. C 
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There Is Only One 
Cone Winding Machine 


That will wind 
Artificial and Natural Silk 
and Mercerized Cotton 


From the Skein to the Cone 


It has all the latest improvements 
including the 


Cross Wind or Quick Traverse 


Arguments mountain high will fade away when you 
use the 


Altemus Cone 


Made of metal, paper or wood, each 
for its specific purpose 


The only practical Cone that will let yarn off 
without resistance. It is made by 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


2824 North Fourth Street eo Sn Philadelphia, Pa. 


Textile Machinery for Winding, Spooling, Warping and Beaming 
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Cramer System 
of 
Air Conditioning 


Cramer ‘“‘ High Duty’’ Air Conditioner Cramer Automatic Regulator 


FACTS 


In several large mills equipped with humidifiers of other 
makes, we have entirely reorganized their system, installing our 
“High Duty” equipment with automatic humidity and temper- 
ature control waa the average improvement during the succeeding 
twelve months test is: 


A—Seconds reduced over 50%. 

B—Production uniform day after day (No big jumps.) 
C—Actual waste account halved. 

D—Large saving in “invisible waste.”’ 


What Would Similar Results Be Worth To You? 


STUART W. CRAMER 


§0 Church St. Tremont Bldg. 
New York Charlotte, N. Cc. Boston, Mass. 
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1915 MODEL PLAIN GOODS LOOM 


1915 Model Plain Goods Loom 
the Last Word in Loom Construction 


It produces strictly high-grade cloth 
Practically no seconds or waste 


20-30 Looms per Weaver 
50-60 per cent. Saving in Weaving Costs 
and yet Weavers can Earn 40-50 per cent. more wages 


Catalogue sent upon request 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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LEATEIER BELTING 


B 
BELTIN 


TRADE MARK 


That Needs No Apologies 


To Schieren belongs the credit of making the one leather 
belt which successfully meets the demands of belt users the 
world over. No matter where you may be located, whether 
in the far East, West, in the South or North, or what you may 
think a perfect belt should do you are justified in specifying 


‘ DUXBAK” Waterproof Leather Belting. 


yi Interesting literature on the subject of 
| belting may be had by addressing 


PETERSBURG, Va.: 122 Shore 
Street 


CuicaGo: 128 W, Kinzie St. 
Boston 641-643 Atlantic 
Ave ’ oe RGH 337 Second Ave 
JENVER! 1752 rapahoe St 
LPI * 22 I TT} ‘ ! 
)ELPHIA! 226 No, Third SEATTLE, Was! 620 Fourtt 
Street enu 
New OrLeans: 402 Canal Street 
The Texas Chas, A. Schieren Co,, Inc., 106 Sout 
DaLLas, Texas, 


Belt Manufacturers h Market St., 


21 Ferry St., New York Awarded Gold Medal of Honor at Panama-Pacific 


International Exposition 
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Adapted for 
All Kinds 
of 
Wool 
Batching 


In Daily Use by Leading Mills for Over 30 Years 


They are as carefully and accurately prepared to meet 
textile requirements as long experience and expert chemical 
knowledge can devise. Only the best of materials are used 
and every gallon is made in our own factory 


Paragon and Union Apron Oils 


INCREASE PRODUCTION IN 
KNITTING MILLS 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Claremont, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Peter B. MAcMaNus 
Pres, and Treas, 


Home Bleach and Dye Works 


INCORPORATED 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein and long and short 


Chain Warps 


Fast Colors a Specialty 
Daily Capacity, 40,000 Ibs. 


Fast Colors and Black for Worsted Trade 


Winding on Cop Tubes, Cones and Beams 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881 
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A Satisfactory and Economical Belt 


GUTTA-BALATA 


Strong; pliable; 
belts 4-ply and 
heavier are ab 
solutely seam- 
less;not affected 
by wet or cold 
or oil. 


An _ excellent 
substitute for 
leather belting, 
and costs less. 
Why not in- 


vestigate? 


Rubber Covered Rollers 


For All Textile Uses 





We were pioneers in the business of covering rollers with 
rubber, for various purposes. Our coverings have always been 
of the highest grade, and are today - best obtainable. 


We furnish 
ing—and also anoly aieers coverings to old aan wel 


We make a variety of coverings and furnish rollers to withstand 
the action of acids, alkalis and other chemicals, hot and cold 
liquors, great pressures, and other severe conditions of service. 


Let us estimate on your requirements. 


Rubber Belting Hose Packings 
Valves Gaskets Diaphragms Matting 


Boston BELTING Co. 


Boston New York Buffalo Chicago San Francisco Portland, Oregon 
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87 


7 Near 2000 


Greater efficiency and greater economy 


So rapid have been the advances in 
incandescent lamps that some managers 


and owners do not quite appreciate the 


remarkable current 
newest lamps. 

They are four to six times 
as efficient as old style, 16-can- 
dle power, carbon lamps. 
Moreover their metal filaments 
are fully as sturdy as carbon 
filaments. 

EDISON MAZDA C 
lamps are at once the most 


powerful and the most efli- 


economy 


of the 


cient lamps we 


have ever produced in 


all our 36 years experience in the manu- 
facture of over tive hundred millionlamps. 


Whenever 


you need single units, 


ranging in candle.power from 125 to 


EDISON 
MAZDA 
C 
LAMPS 
(Gas Filled) 
Made in U.S. A, and 


backed by MAZDA 
Service 


nearly 2000, you can save 
money by installing these pow- 
erful lamps. Buy through the 
usual channels or write us for 
any further data. Our lighting 


rive 


engineers will be glad to g 


the benefit of their broad ex- 
perience on any of your light- 


ing problems. 


@ EDISON LAMP WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY A> 4 


Ciena Creer 


General Sales Office, Harrison,N. J. 


5723 


Agencies Everywhere 


Cugranien of Beeler 
@ Goods Electrien!” 


A size for every purpose and a lamp for every lighting need 


\ tie These 3 sizes show the new 


MAZDA B Coil vacuum lamps 
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SMITH, DRUM & CO. 


“BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 
Labor Saving Machinery for Dyeing, Singeing and Finishing 
HOSIERY 


IN SULPHUR, ANILINE, DEVELOPED BLACKS AND COLORS 
POWER SCREW PRESSES and MERCERIZING MACHINES 
Prt eh ie SAVE LABOR and DYE STUFF and do BETTER WORK 


in your dye house by using 


Smith, Drum & Co. Machines 


Full particulars on application 
HOT & COLD Coral and 


FINISH 
WITH OR WITHOUT Cumberland Streets, 


PLATES 
— Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


Southern Agent 
H. G. MAYER 


Realty Bldg., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Cops to weave from inside seven-eighths to three inches in diameter and up to 
seventeen inches long suitable for various kinds of coarse goods such as grass 
matting, cocoa bagging, cocoa matting, all kinds of carpets, felts, chinchilla, 
linen, jute, flax, asbestos, hose and narrow fabrics, such as wicks, belting, 

webbing, surcingles, halters, etc. 


OSWALD LEVER CO., Inc. 


13th and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Textile Machinery— Winders Especially 
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You Get Both Low Installation and Low 
Maintenance Cost With 


GOULDS 
Centrifugal 


PUMPS 


The single-stage, double suction type 
f shown, is the simplest design of pump for 
Goulds Double Suction Centrifugal Pump  "°#48 UP to 150 feet. For a given capacity 
Direct Connected to Electric Motor the first cost and amount of floor space re- 
quired for its installation are a minimum. 
Its simplicity, together with Goulds Quality, insure reliability, service and low maintenance cost. 


Send for Bulletin 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Main Office and Works, SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Branch Houses District Offices 
Boston, New York, Chicago Atlanta, Houston 


Kemp Automatic Gas System 


Furnishes most efficient and economical method of 
utilizing city gas, either manufactured or natural, for 

such industrial purposes, as singeing, heating calenders, 
tentering machines, etc. 


All air and gas mixing is done at machine, the mixture 
conducted through one pipe to place of consumption. No 
air valves or bunsens used at burners. 

Flame temperature under perfect control and can be ad- 
justed to produce the quality of singe desired. 

Capacity of singeing machine frequently increased as 
much as 50%. Definite results and gas saving guaran- 
teed. Equipment furnished on approval. 


Write for proposition 


BALTIMORE. MoD. 
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BIRCH BROTHERS 
ALBERT BIRCH, TEXTILE peswaremes SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


“Coronation” 


me Piece-End 


Sewing Machine 


Sent on trial most 
anywhere 
Sewsany fabric, thick J 
or thin, wet or dry, 
without change 


Fine Stitch or 
Coarse Stitch 
Send for Circular 
Also Makers of 
Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 


Starch Mangle.—This is the two-roll machine, with br: Scutchers, Openers, Folders, Crabbing and 
aud rubber rolls. Mangles built with rollers of any materia . . . 
ber desired. § Soaping Machinery 


number desi 


FAIRBAIRN LAWSON GOMBE BARBOUR LTD. 


FAIRBAIRN MACPHERSON BRANCH— LAWSON BRANCH— COMBE BARBOUR BRANCH— 
Wellington Foundry Hope Foundry Falls Foundry 
LEEDS. LEEDS. BELFAST. 


AND AT 
LILLE, FRANCE. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 
PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE, 


MACHINERY for the MANUFACTURE of TWINES 
and ROPE YARNS. 


SOLE MAKERS OF 
The Patent Centrifugal Flyer Cop Dry Spinning Frame 
For Spinning Cops on the Bare Spindle. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
ENCINEERS’ CENERAL TOOLS for RAILWAY and ORDNANCE 
PURPOSES, &c., STEAM ENCINES, CROOVED ROPE 
PULLEYS, SHAFTINC, &c. 


COMPLETE PLANS AND ESTIMATES FOR SPINNING AND WEAVINC MILLS SUPPLIED. 
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It’s not only temperature that breaks down your 
Boiler Settings—but change of temperature 


The fire brick and clay you are using may not be severely taxed by the 
temperature of your boiler furnace. T hey perhaps withstand the greatest 
working heat you need—but 






Should it be necessary to force your boilers to their limit, then your fur- 

nace temperature rises accordingly. A little later someone opens the fire 
door, to coal, slice or clean the fire and in rushes a draught of cold air. 
What happens? Everything in the furnace contracts. 










Fire clay can’t stand these conditions. It crumbles out and disinte- iT 
grates exposing the brick to a soaking heat. 







J-M No. 31 High Temperature Cement is able cracking or spawling. Number 31 Cement 
to weather this. It is resilient. When youlay will stand 3185° Fahrenheit » | t melting. 





it between the bricks it is there to stay as long Write for booklet describing 


as the bricks last. It prevents fire bricxs from |-M High Temperai: 
Cement. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Company cee 


ites 
New York and every large city 3050- ( SERVICE 











COVERS 
THE CONTINENT 







~ THE NEW METHOD 
Have you adopted it? 
National-Chapman Elevating Trucks 


and 
National Counting Machines 


provide a new “weigh” in handling, trucking, counting, checking, loacinz, and 









unloading material. 






W hether for storage, or for manufacturing, or during processes of ma 


facturing, a very attractive saving of from 50% to 90% can be accomplishe 







This opportunity is within your reacl 






You are losing money every day yo 






off looking into and _ installing 






equipment. 






housands of users prove the truth of 






these statements daily 










Write us for full descriptive « 


NATIONAL SCALE COMPANY 
18 Record Street, - - Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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More Concerns Will Do It This Year 


;,VERY YEAR HAS seen more and more 

* concerns turning to Schaum & Uhblinger 

Extractors as the cheapest, most economical! 

way to obtain perfectextraction of liquids from 

solids, and separation of liquids of different 
densities 

This year will see the number largely 

increased More than 2,300 Schaum 

& Uhlinger Extractors are al- 

ready in use. 


Tell us about your problem, 


They are all demonstrating the advantages of 
sturdy construction and highly developed de- 
sign, by quicker extraction, better extraction 
and cheaper extraction. 


Have you investigated yet? 

Write for facts about how Schaum & Uhlinger 
Extractors are helping others 

in your line to reduce 


expenses, 


No obligation. 


SCHAUM & UHLINGER, Inc. 


Glenwood Ave. & Second St 


.. Philadelphia Pa. 


“Buffalo” Exhausters 


Efficient—Durable—Serviceable 


"B" Volume Exhausters are especially adapted for 
removing smoke and fumes in small ventilating in- 
stallations and for conveying dust and refuse in 


exhaust 


systems. 


Cast iron solid peripheral shell absolutely prevents 


leakage 


at the points of highest pressure and re- 


movable side-plates give easy access to interior 
allowing blast wheel to be taken out without trouble. 


Furnished for pulley or motor drive. Standard 


sizes in 


stock. Catalog 178-L-74 on request. 


BUFFALO FORGE Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Air Washers, Spray Nozzles, Forges, Blowers, 
Drills, Heating, Ventilating and Drying Apparatus 
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THIS textile mill is one of the great number of such 
plants almost exclusively equipped with “AMERI 
CAN" STEEL-SPLIT PULLEYS. 
Altogether over 2 1-4 millions of these time-tested pulleys 
have been marketed—principally because of the correct- 
ness of their design, and because they have demonstrated 
their ability to save power and money by nearly 20 years 
of service. 


Our own stocks of over 50,000 pulleys at five convenient 
shipping points (with sizes ranging from 3 inches to 72 
inches) is supplemented by those of over 200 dealers 
scattered all over the country. 


So it is the quality of the pulley, the service that is 
offered, its 20-year old record, and the ease of getting it 
that makes the AMERICAN the choice of the great ma- 
jority of power users. 


Write for catalog and price lists today 
AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
4216-60 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Boston Chicago Seattle 


A\MERICAN JFULLING 


Supplies the most up-to-date method 
of fulling woolens. Gives unequalled 
results with economy in time and 
labor. Superior construction to any 
other type of fulling machinery, assures 
long life. 


Made in any length up to | 20 inches 
and with any desired number of com- 
partments. 


Write for further details 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY CO. 


132 W. 27th St. 208 W. Monroe St- 
New York City Chicago 
Norwood Station, 
Cincinnati 


ACME WASHER 
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Worse Than Wasted 


Time spent shifting a belt on cone pulleys, 
changing gears or fooling with a variable 
speed engine is worse than wasted. In 
addition to losing time and labor it stops 
production on the machine and _ spoils 
materials. 


2 Variable Speed 


Transmission 


saves all such waste, expense, trouble and 
worry. 


Turn a Hand Wheel 


Sept. 1915 


2000 STITCHES A MINUTE 
THAT'S THE CAPACITY OF THIS 


Power Circular Sewing Machine 


The cloth is 
fastened to the 
adjustable points 
shown inthe rim. 
As the rim re- 
volves it carries 
the cloth through 
the sewing-ma- 
chine, which 
sews the cloth as 
it passes through. 


This machine, 
on account of its 
high speed, does 
an immense 
amount of work. 
For the gray 
room, bleacher- 
ies, in bag facto- 
ries, etc., it is 


without an equal. 


and get exactly the speed you want—neve1 


stop—keep running at highest consistent 


speed all the time. 


Catalog “U” tells about it. 


Reeves Pulley Co., - Columbus, Ind. 


Chicago Branch, Corner Clinton and Monroe Sts. 
EASTERN AGENTS: 
Lewis E. Tracy C . . Boston Send for catalog of our sewing machines. 


WE pon, Goteerica &, Banter, Mee ena DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO. 
SALEM, MASS., U.S. A. 





Yarn—Chenille—Tape—Braid 


Every tint and shade and all counts dyed with same 
uniformity and satisfaction. 

Boiling out unnecessary. Stock entered dry. 

Half size batches treated with same satisfaction as 
fully loaded machine. 

Endorsed for hydrosulphide colors by repeat orders. 
Made in twelve sizes, from 10 lbs. to 800 Ibs. 
Requires half the floor space, half the liquor and less 
than half the steam of other types. 

Any and all length skeins treated at the same time. 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 
Groveville, N. J. 


Also Manufacturers of the Uniform Hosiery Dyeing and 
Bleaching and Warp Dyeing Machines 
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Power 
Transmission 
Machinery 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


Successors to Geo. V. Cresson Co. 
Engineers—Founders—Machinists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


POWELL VALVES 


(Especially The White Star Valve) 


FIVE POINTS OF EFFICIENCY 
COMBINED IN THE POWELL 
as WHITE STAR’’ GLOBE VALVES 


@ 1. Body symetrically 
designed and well propor- 
tioned. 

@ 2. Unionbevel ground 
joint connection between 
body and bonnet. 

@ 3. They have Re- 
grindable, Reversible and 
Renewable non-corrosive 
‘‘Powellium” discs. 

@ 4. Observe illustra- 
tion of disc holder “R” 
easily removed from stem 
“D” when necessary for 
repairs. 

@ 5. All working en 
are interchangeable. Stem 
can be re-packed under 
pressure, 


THE AWM POWELL Co. 


DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
CINCINNATI,O. 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


“SELLS” 


roller bearings 


Riding in the train yesterday I passed 
the ruins of an old mill. Thirty years 
ago a busy, successful concern was 
making the wheels hum in that plant. 
But it couldn’t keep up to the modern 
requirements of high speed production, 
and it went to the wall 


The sight brought home with renewed 
force the need of that alert hunting for 
economical methods of turning out 
goods that is characteristic of the big 
successful industries of today. 


Bethlehem Steel Company has this 
quality. So has Dodge Brothers, 
Standard Oil Company, United Shoe 
Machinery Company, American Pad & 
Textile C ompany and American Car & 
Foundry Company. 


And all these great concerns use “Sells” 


Roller Bearings. 


Why not let us talk over your own 
power transmission problems? Our 
engineers will report just what Sells” 
can or cannot do for you. There’s no 


obligation. 


4 hh SSLE 
/ Manager 


Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
56 North Fifth Street Philadelphia 


Rabbitted Ring Oil Bearings—Shaft Hangers, 
Collars and Couplings—Punches and Dies— 
Punching and Shearing Machines—Sensitive 
Drill Presses—Drili Presses—Foot Presses— 
Grinding and Polishing Machines—Tumbling 
Barrels —* Rollerine”—the ball and roller bearing 
lubricant. 
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Multiple Action Tom-Tom 


Positively uniform treatment, 

Goods easily accessible, 

No dragging of the goods, 

No clatter of Wheels or Gearing, 

No banging of Tappets on Ham- 
mers, 


Available area for goods in one SS : 
rhis is one of our many inexpensive bubblers. 


washing, 3] $q. feet, Your people are in better condition, when properly 
| refreshed, to give their best effort, so from a 

selfish as well as from a humanitarian standpoint, 

they should be furnished with modern, sanitary 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. drinking fountains which will minimize sickness 


Main Office and Works, Orange, Mass. and time spent in using the old methods. 


Boston Office, 70 Kilby St. Rundle Spence Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


RELIANCE 
CLOTH HANGING MACHINE 


For shrinking woolen, worsted and cotton goods ; drying 
oilcloth, or waterproof cloth, and curing 
rubberized cloth. 


Can be attached to any machine or 


operated separately 


In use by the United States Quartermaster department 
for shrinking uniform cloth. 


Write for catalogue and prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


Frankford, Phila. 
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American Moistening Company 
120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“SIMPLICITY AND ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS inthe world. The last twenty 
years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T” on tumidification. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healey Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


WM. SELLERS & CO., INcorpp 


Main Office and Works 
1600 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Latest and most approved methods of 


Power TRANSMISSION 


by 
Betts, Ropes or GEARS 


Write for full information 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


Salem, Mass. 


Elevators Especially Adapted for Textile Mills 


Protect Yourself Against Liability Laws 


We make a specialty of attaching to Elevators, already in use, Automatic 
Folding Hatch Doors, Semi and Full Automatic Gates, Automatic Locking and 
Stopping Devices, Automatic Car Safety Attachments, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Estimate 
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PERMUTIT 


Is 
“MADE IN THE U. S. A.” 


and every day it is more and more extensively used “in the U. S. A.” 
for producing 


vero Water as Soft as Rainwater qCro 
for all Textile Purposes 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘Permutit in Textile Industry’’ 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 


30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


7” “BODDEN” Fiver 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R, I, 


“DOBBIES”  . » FP “JACQUARDS” 


= ° < Py Br - 2 
8 to 32 Harness — ¥ > Co 5 ' * ve 208 to 2608 Hooks 
Ve Ke nila” . A 


ALL TYPES 


SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheney Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 
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A 


Berry Wheel 


Will Move the Steam 


and 


Clear the Dye House 
Want Proof? 
















This is the 
BERRY WHEEL OR FAN 
WITH NO BACK DRAUGHT 
the most effective agent on 
the market for drying and 
for eliminating steam and 
other impurities from the air, 


















For Drying and Ventilating Facts, Write To 


A. HUN BERRY, 29-33 West First St., Boston 










Tolhurst Self Balancing Extractors 


Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 


” 









Sizes 12" to 


w 





Dye Tubs and Tanks 
Reel Dyeing and 


Bleaching Machines 
Washing Machines 







Open Top Extractor 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


Over Driven Extractor FRED H. WHITE, Southern Representative, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
JOHN S. GAGE, Western Representative, 1311 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


















A Slip Joint 
Is Not Enough! 


You installa slip joint to take care of the pipe expansion— 
but you must look after it—you must see that it is properly 
packed—it often leaks. You instal a 


BADGER 


Self- Equalizing Expansion Joint 


and promptly forget it. It's always tight without any packing. It simply can’t leak 
for it isa single piece of copper with corrugations and distributing rings. The rings 
prevent bulging under great pressure and collapse in an exhaust pipe. Not one, but 
many corrugations take up the change in pipe length. Not unsightly as isa bend or 
sweep. Takes no more space than a flange fitting. 50-14 


E. B. Badger @ Sons Co., 73 Pitts Street, Boston, Mass. 
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We Specialize in the Design, 
Manufacture and Erection of 


Elevated Steel 
Tanks and Standpipes 


For Factory Service and Fire Protection. 
We also build Oil Tanks, Buildings 
and Structural Materiu}. 


Write our nearest office today for illustrated 


If You are Interested in salen. ta 
CHICAGO BRIDGE 


Machines for | AND IRON WORKS 


$124 Hudson Te minal Bldg. - New York 
1329 W. 105th St. - + + Chicago, Ml. 
1628 Pretorian Bldg Dallas, Tex. 


. a 

orB] hin } arns 129PineSt. - - - + Greenville, Pa 

507 Realty Bldg. - - Charlotte, N.C. 

Box372 - er a - Monticello, Fla. 

135 Janet St. - Bridgeburg, Ont., Can. 


SHOPS 


¢ tton Greenville, Pa. (Pittsburg Dis’t) 
oO Chicago, Illinois 
8 pie Bridgeburg, Ontario, Canada 


Worsted 
Silk Run true on card table— 


Artificial Silk have a very smooth finish 


which allows the roving to be drawn 
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Permanent Colors 
Create Permanent Trade 


The insistent demand of the consumer for 
Fast Colors makes it imperative that the 
Retailer, the Jobber, the Cutter-up and Tex- 
tile Manufacturers recognize the question, 
Fastness of Colors, as a most important one 


I di The introduction of synthetic Indigo by the Badische 
n O Anilin-& Soda-Fabrik in 1897 greatly lowered its cost, 
simplified its application and placed it on a scientific basis. |The immediate 
practical result has been that Indigo is used on an ever increasing scale in 
the production of overall goods (denims) for working garments worn by 
artisans of all classes everywhere, as well as for navy blues with white 
designs, in percales, and similar fabrics which are so largely used the 
world over for women’s house and working dresses. Nothing has yet been 
found which is as well suited as Indigo for these and many other purposes, 
since it combines minimum cost, brilliancy of color and satisfactory fast- 
ness. In fact, the word ‘‘Indigo” to the consuming public is a guaran- 
tee of a durable and satisfactory color. 





Indanthrenes Unfortunately, however, Indigo produces 

only a Blue, while the trade requires 
every shade in fast and brilliant colors. To Dr. Rene Bohn, Director ot 
the Badische Anilin-& Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, should be 
given credit for the discovery of the series of dyestuffs derived from An- 
thracene, known as Indanthrene Dyes, which produce fast colors in every 
desired shade and tone. The introduction of these dyes in the cotton in- 
dustry has created a new standard for fastness and brilliancy, in which 
combined respects they excel any colors heretofore known. Indanthrenes 
are actually permanent while the fibre lasts, meeting therefore every trade 
requirement, a fact so well demonstrated that today the word ‘‘Indanthrene” 
(pronounced In-dan-threne) is synonymous with ‘‘Fast Colors.” There 
is probably no factor of greater importance in the manufacture of cotton 
goods than the fastness of the colors, in that it constitutes a most attrac- 
tive selling argument, increases their popularity, and broadens the market 
for them. 


BADISCHE COMPANY 
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Monthly Comment. 


“Developing” a Dyestuff Industry 


Dr. Thomas H. Norton and Dr. Maurice 
J. Langdon, two agents of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, have 
been conducting in New York City what 
they term an investigation of the dyestuff 
industry. Several days before their arrival 
in that city the press announced their com- 
ing, intimating that “some startling informa- 
tion relative to the dyestuff situation” would 
be obtained by the investigators. 

With their New York on 
August 30 there began in the newspapers a 
series of almost daily press notices by Dr. 
Norton, the character of which is shown by 
a few excerpts: 


arrival in 


Aug. 31. Dr. Norton was severe in his criticism 
of Americans who have been responsible for the 
wasting of $100,000,000 worth of by-products. 


“We are face to face with the one ques- 
tion of how America can develop a dye- 
stuff industry rapidly and harmoniously,” 
Dr. Norton said, “There is no doubt in 
my mind but that the industry can be es- 
tablished. America has the facilities and if 
there is a dormant Carnegie around, the 
industry can well be taken care of. We 
need the big men in the proposition.” 


Sept. 1. Dr. Norton yesterday 
William Moore Springer, a Columbia 
as one of his assistants in connection 
investigation. He will work under Dr. 


appointed 
graduate, 
with the 
Langdon 


“Men representing businesses capitalized 
at $75,000,000 called today and indications 
point to the establishment of this bureau 
as a huge success,” Dr. Norton said last 
night “Men who have the capital and 


skill are taking a keen in the dye- 


stuff industry.” 


nterest 


pest: 2 De cEo H 
Foreign and Domestic 
gate 


Norton, of the Bureau of 
Commerce, here to investi- 

the dyestuff situation for the government, 
will be the guest of honor at a luncheon to be 
given shortly by the National Association of Ink 
Manufacturers Dr. Norton has been asked to 
speak on the dyestuff manufacturing possibilities 
in this country 

Sept. 3. 


are greatly 


That domestic dyestuff manufacturers 
handicapped through the cornering oi 
sulphuric acid by the manufacturers of high ex- 
plosives who are filling immense orders for the 
Allies, was a statement made yesterday by Dr. T 


H. Norton 


“So serious is this matter of sulphuric 
acid that he doubted if the manufacturers 
of colors in this country would be in a 
position to continue on any reasonable 
scale throughout the winter months. The 
fact remains that the textile industries 
have been absolutely dislocated, thrown 
out of gear, more or less, and we mean 
to find out just where the trouble rests 
and what can be done to help matters,” 
Dr. Norton said 
Sept. 4. At the close of a long interview with 
one of the officials of the corporation which has 
had its plants working in secret for some time, 
Dr. Norton made the announcement that the 
highest hopes are entertained for the solution of 
the dyestuff shortage through the discovery of a 
process novel in every respect and the work of 
American inventive genius 
Dr. Norton was enthusiastic over the proposi- 
tion. He told the newspaper men around him that 
the discovery is of a revolutionary nature, and that 
he will probably make public all details of the 
plan at the convention of the silk manufacturers at 
Paterson next month 
“From 


discovery 


a standpoint of production, the 
may revolutionize the art of 
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manufacturing dyes. We are on the brink 
of a revelation of the greatest importance. 
American chemists, backed by millions of 
dollars, have just called the attention of 
the bureau to their work which has been 
conducted very quietly and-which means 
the supplying of a varied and very val- 
uable set of colors needed so badly by the 
textile and other industries,” said Dr. 
Norton, and added that it will mean the 
one important factor to free America from 
having to depend on other countries for 
colors it needs.... 

“The whole proposition has a satisfac- 
tory, technical foundation, and is conclu- 
sive proof of what American inventive 
powers can really do. Dyes made the 
American way, reliable in every detail, are 
certainly coming and we can all look for 
them. The products of the new corpora- 
tion have been tested. There is one im- 
feature, however, and that is no 
patents have been taken out, the chemists 
feeling confident their secret process will 
never be discovered. But I advised them, 
said Dr. Norton, “to get busy and take 
out patents and explained to them in detail 
why.” 


Am: 
in the 
bankers 
missioned by 


possibilities of 


portant 


the office of Dr. Norton, 
Custom House yesterday, were several 
Wall street, who have been com- 
wealthy clients to investigate the 
making dyes in this country 


ng the callers at 


from 


“Millions of dollars are ready for in- 
vestment purposes,” Dr. Norton re 
marked, “and we feel that the big factors 


are on their way. 


5. “I have been informed,” said Dr 
Norton, “that there is great possibility of a new 
natural red dye being shortly introduced. This, 
it is thought, will be of most interest to the paper 
trade, especially for the manufacture of tissue, 
lotting and cover papers and certain boards. It 
is a red dye of great fastness. The natural dyes 
of our country are numerous, but there are few 
pronounced reds 


“The new method of producing benzol 
and tuluol gives great promise and is the 
work of a New York scientist It ap- 
pears that by this method these chemieals 
can be manufactured and sold at a rate far 
below the price which prevailed previous 
to the beginning of the war.” 


Dr. Norton said in regard to the announcement 
made by him on Friday that an American had 
found a way to revolutionize the production of 
dyestuffs from coal tar, that the man was purely 
an American, with no German interests, connec- 
tions or capital. He declined to tell who the in- 
ventor was, as he said such matters had to be care- 
fully safeguarded 


The daily bulletins were not confined to 
the purely technical side of the dyestuff 
problem. On September 7 Dr. E. E. Pratt, 
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chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, reached the dyestuff head- 
quarters in New York and promptly gave 
the press a statement on the dyestuff tariff, 
exhibiting the same cocksureness that had 
been a feature of his subordinate’s an- 
nouncements. Ignoring the well-known fact 
that important grades of artificial dyestuffs 
are now on the free list, and apparently de- 
sirous only of sidetracking the tariff ques- 
tion in the interest of the professedly free 
trade administration that he is serving, Chief 
Pratt had this to say: 


“The adoption of a higher tariff for dyestuffs is 
championed by manufacturers who desire to make 
higher profits and not by those who realize that it 
is entirely unnecessary for the protection of the 
trade. It is a fundamental fact of the industry 
that a 30 per cent. import duty is ample to guard 
American producers from foreign competition, and 
capital can be profitably employed without greater 
protection to make enough dyestuffs to supply the 
country. A few of the finer dyes are protected by 
patent, but, except for these, American manufac- 
turers have everything ready at hand, favoring 
the expansion of the industry. Switzerland, with 
similar conditions, has built up production with 
practically no protective tariff, and the United 
States can also do so, with 30 per cent. 
protection.” 


The foregoing extracts are a fair sample 
of the voluminous announcements which Dr. 
Norton has made from day to day since his 


arrival in New York. At a time when the 
country faces the imminent danger of hav- 
ing vast industries paralyzed by a shortage 
of dyestuffs, when the need is for intelligent 
cooperation between the Washington admin- 
istration and those in a position to aid in 
solving the problem, when it is of the 
greatest importance for the textile trade 
and the public to realize the seriousness 
of the situation, at such a time an agent 
of the Department of Commerce, announc- 
ing that he is to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the situation, proceeds to organize a 
publicity bureau in the metropolis, and to 
lend the authority and prestige of the 
United States Government to vague an- 
nouncements regarding commonplace mat- 
ters, to the pusillanimous longing for a trust 
magnate to save American industries, and to 
a sensational claim that a discovery which 
is to revolutionize the art of making dyes 


and free America from dependence on 
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foreign-sources, a claim which, so far as the 
United States agent is concerned, is shown 
to be unwarranted by his own admission 
that the process is a secret and will remain 
a secret, and must for that reason be a mys- 
tery to him. Such are the methods of in- 
vestigating the dyestuff situation by a De- 
partment of the Government which has 
plumed itself on its economy and efficiency. 


_ 


Cotton as Contraband 


The British Government on August 21, 
1915, placed raw cotton, cotton linters, cot- 
ton waste and cotton yarn on the contra- 
band. Cotton was omitted from the contra- 
band list issued by Great Britain at the be- 
ginning of the war on August 4, 1914. On 
March 11, 1915, the British Government is- 
sued its Submarine Reprisals Order, which 
declared a general embargo on trade with 
Germany, not only in cotton, but all other 
products. In order to stop the shipments to 
Germany through Holland and other neutral 
countries, the doctrine of the continuous 
voyage was made to apply to such shipments 


when Germany was the ultimate destina- 


tion. In order to separate legitimate 
trade with neutral Holland from trade with 
the enemy, the British authorities estab- 
lished in Holland a Netherlands Oversea 
Trust, to which all cotton carried to Holland 
had to be consigned, guarantees being re- 
quired that none of the material should 
reach Germany. This arrangement is simi- 
lar to that made with the Textile Alliance, 
by which the United States is able to import 
wool from Great Britain for use only in this 
country. 

These methods have been open to two ob- 
jections. Cotton in considerable quantities 
has been reaching Germany, while the appli- 
cation of the doctrine of the continuous 
voyage to non-contraband shipments to neu- 
tral countries was of doubtful legality and 
would in all probability be rejected if it came 
before an international arbitration board au- 
thorized to pass on the question of damages 
to neutral traders. Underlying these consid- 
erations was the controlling fact that cotton 
was not merely a textile material that could 
be used only in the manufacture of yarns and 
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fabrics but was also one of the most im- 
portant materials used in the production 
of explosives. The eminent chemist, Sir 
William Ramsay, at a meeting in London on 
August I1, called to consider the question, 
made this unequivocal statement on the use 
of cotton in the manufacture of munitions of 
war: 


Cotton is the only substance the Germans can- 
not furnish themselves with for propulsive ammu- 
nition. It is impossible for them to produce a 
substitute, and unless they use cotton they seri- 
ously interfere with the quality of their ammu- 
nition. 

If we stop cotton we stop this war. On the 
subject of importation into Germany through neu- 
trals, I have had. a letter from a Swiss boasting 
of the large profits he was making in importing 
co.ton from Holland and exporting it to Ger- 
many. The pre-war stocks of cotton in Germany 
would have only carried Germany on for eight 
months. 

In spite of all that has been done by the Gov- 
ernment and their promises to put difficulties in 
the way of cotton reaching Germany, cotton is 
still reaching the enemy, and we are still furnish- 
ing the enemy with means of killing our own sol- 
diers and those of our Allies. We are contribut- 
ing indirectly to the defeat of the Russian armies. 
This is grossly unfair to ourselves and to our 
Allies. 


Such were the conditions under which 
the Allies on August 21 made cotton contra- 
band of war. Following is the British 
proclamation: 

Now, therefore, we do hereby declare, by and 
with the advice of our Privy Council, that during 
the continuance of the war, or until we do give 
further public notice, the following articles will 
be treated as absolute contraband in addition to 
those set out in our royal proclamations afore- 
mentioned: 

Raw Cotton, Cotton Linters, Cotton Waste and 
Cotton Yarn. And we do hereby further declare 
that this, our royal proclamation, shall take effect 
from the date of its publication in the London 
“Gazette.” 

In making cotton contraband Great Britain 
has with evident reluctance taken a step in 
conflict with an hitherto unbroken record in 
regard to that staple, and a step that in future 
wars may be used to embarrass her. There 
is, however, no law which prevents a con- 
traband list from being modified to meet new 
conditions, and the case against cotton as a 
raw material for explosives seems incontest- 
able in 1915. Another reason for British de- 
lay in making cotton contraband was un- 
doubtedly the desire to avoid anything cal- 
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culated to arouse antagonism in the United 
States. Discussing on August 12, the ques- 
tion of cotton as contraband the “Manches- 
ter Guardian” said: 







Cotton was contraband in the American Civil 


War, and there was a famine here in consequence. 







But no one then in America proposed to buy up 
the cotton and sell it to starving Lancashire. We 
accepted it then as one of the fortunes of war, 


and our suffering did not make the least differ- 
ence t sympathies of Lancashire in that 
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tie ter- 





























THE COTTON FAMINE IN LANCASHIRE, 









rible time. We must do the Americans the justice 
of thinking them to be as unselfish as Lancashire 
was then. Let us see that our action is regular 
and in perfectly legal form. Let us recognize the 








overwhelming importance of maintaining good 
relations with the United States. Having done 





that, we confidently leave with America the judg- 
ment of our action, and we believe that that judg- 
ment will be as little influenced by pecuniary loss 
or gain as was that of Lancashire fifty years ago 
Those who know America know that the main- 
springs of her policy are not selfish, but ideal. 











The point regarding the suffering of Lan- 
cashire during the cotton famine of 1861-65 
is of such direct application now that it may 
be well to recall some of the circumstances 
of that period. The American embargo on 
cotton in 1861 resulted in great 





distress 
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among English cotton operatives. John 
Watts, a member of the English Central Re- 
lief Committee, in his “Facts of the Cotton 
Famine” says: 


The total number of persons chargeable at the 
end of November, 1862, was, under the boards of 
guardians, 258,357, and on relief committees, 200.- 
084; total, 458,441; or 864 per cent. throughout all 
the unions more than were chargeable at the same 
period in 1861, and they were more even at that 
time than us al, for mills had begun to close in 


1864. 































the September previous gut, as already stated, 
the average pressure gives no adequate concep- 
tion of the real state of affairs, for average poor- 
rates could not be laid, but each township must 
bear its own burden. 

Here were nearly half a million of people, in- 
dustrious, prosperous, and for the most part 
happy, suddenly struck as it were with paralysis, 
and rendered thoroughly helpless. Effort on their 
part was useless, for the cause of the disease was 
far beyond their reach, whilst the only safe remedy 
would require years of exertion, with a large ex- 
penditure of time and money, and meanwhile 
much and‘patient waiting and suffering must be 
endured. 

In the month of December, 1862, the total num- 
bers relieved were—by the guardians, 250,588; and 
by relief committees, 236,207—total 485,434 per- 
sons. or 24 per cent. of the whole population of 
the district. 
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The extent of and fluctuation in the dis- 
tress in Lancashire at that time are illustrat- 
ed by the accompanying chart, which shows 
the number of persons relieved by public 
charity in six manufacturing districts, Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne, Blackburn, Oldham, Pres- 
ton, Rochdale and Stockport in 1862, 1863 
and 1864. These districts with a population 
of 662,000 in 1861 had 227,600 persons, or 
over a third of the inhabitants supported by 
public charity in November, 1862. And in 
addition to these there were the large num- 
ber aided by private charity 

This appeal for a generous consideration 
of the contraband order, which the English 
press make with such historical justification, 
was prompted by the expectation of the in- 
jury that the decree might cause to the 
\merican cotton belt. The conditions under 
which this contraband order goes into effect 
are such as to minimize its effect on the cot- 
ton trade. Germany and Austria, against 
whose trade it is aimed, take in ordinary 
times but a small part of the American cot 
ton crop. For the year ending August 31, 
1913, these two countries used 1,981,473 
bales of American cotton, which was only 
13 per cent. of the world’s consumption (15, 
195,608 bales) of American cotton in the 
same year. The effect of the contraband or 
der is also reduced by the delay in its ap 
pearance. Since the war began the cotton 
erowers have been able to curtail production 
and it is estimated that the new crop oi I9I5- 
1916 will not amount to more than 12,000,- 
000 bales, as compared with 15,100,000 bales 
last year, the decrease, 3,100,000 bales, be- 
ing one and one-half times the total con- 
sumption of American cotton by Germany 
and Austria. Furthermore, the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department has announced its intention 
to deposit $30,000,000 in gold in Southern 
banks without interest to enable the banks 
to take care of loans on cotton. Under 
these conditions it is not surprising that 
the announcement of the contraband or- 
der by Great Britain has had practically no 
effect on the cotton market, less in fact than 
often results from reports of favorable or 
unfavorable weather in the cotton belt. 
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Trade Notice of Dyestuff Shortage 


Last month the following notice regarding 
the dyestuff shortage was sent to their cus- 


tomers by M. C. D. Borden & Sons, New 
York: 


After continued and thorough investigation of 
the dyestuff situation, we can state without fear 
of contradiction that the existing conditions are 
serious beyond explanation. and furthermore that 
there is not the slightest indication that there will 
be any relief for some time to come 

Our present supply of indanthrene color 
ficient to permit us to execute all 
now have on hand 

Referring to the unassorted balance due you on 
contract, we are fearful of our ability to give vou 
the customary fast colors unless you favor us with 
specifications for the amount due at once 

Needless to say, this state of affairs is very an 
noying and disagreeable to us, and we regre 


gret 
necessity ol 


writing in this manner 
By complying with this request you will not only 
be materially assisting us but you will be taking 
ly » of the only available opportunity 
terests 
| wisdom of giv 
ind attention 
your immed 


The Laundrymen and a Merchandise Marks 
Act 


lor several years the d 


elusion as to “pure 


textile” legislation has been persistently en 


Fe) 


| 

l 
os » ial a. Be 1. - l, 
couraged by influential laundrymen through 


out the country. The obvious motive was 

create popular prejudice against textile 
materials in order that the responsibility for 
damage to goods in the process of launder- 
ing might be shifted from the laundry to the 
textile mill. In pursuing this object prom: 
nent members of laundrymen’s associations 
have supported the various absurdities that 
have appeared in Congress in the form of 
“pure textile” bills from time to time. Dur- 
ing this campaign it became apparent, how 
ever, that the movement was instigated by 
a comparatively few men among organized 
laundrymen, the great mass of whom were 
reasonable men, having but slight knowl- 
edge of the “pure textile” question and who 
had been misled into sanctioning a program 
that was impossible in practice and calcu- 
lated only to create prejudice against an- 
other trade. In view of this record it is par- 
ticularly gratifying to find the Laundrymen’s 
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National Association, at its Portland, Ore., 
convention in July taking action on the 
question of labeling textiles which shows 
plainly a recognition of past mistakes. The 


evidence came in the form of a report by 
J. Clair Stone, chairman of the fabrics com- 
mittee and which is reported in the “Na- 
tional Laundry Journal” as follows: 


Mr. Stone explai:..d that it is sought to secure 
the enactment of a national law that will compel 
the fabric manufacturers to label their goods 
correctly, and that it is not the intent to try to 
secure a law to compel the manufacture of pure 
fabrics. He stated that when all fabrics are cor- 
rectly labeled, people will know exactly what they 
are getting, and that if they buy adulterated stuff 
they will know it, and not think that they are get- 
ting first class stuff. The speaker submitted the 
following resolution, and it was referred to the 
Resolutions Committee: 


“Whereas, the adulteration of fabrics by 
the addition of foreign materials to give 
weight or finish or both, such as the 
weighting of the silks, has become a com- 
rion practice among manufacturers; and 

“Whereas, the use of the fibers other 
than as indicated by the name of the ma- 
terial, such as cotton in linens, is now 
quite generally followed by the producers 
of textile materials; and 

“Whereas, the marketing of one fabric 
under the name of another, such as mer- 
cerized cotton, sold for linen or silk, is 
getting more and more widespread along 
with the use of deceptive labels 

“Therefore be it resolved, that this As- 
sociation respectfully directs the attention 
of the National Congress to the im- 
mediate necessity of a thorough investi- 
gation covering this entire matter, 
through the present Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to the end that, from the sta- 
tistics and data collected, remedial legis- 
lation may be enacted; and be it further 

“Resolved, that this Association, through 
its Fabric Committee, take such steps as 
are necessary to cause this investigation 
to be initiated.” 

Mr. Stone announced that assurance had al- 
ready been given that Congress will act as sug- 
gested. 

He said that the interest of laundryowners is 
that adulterated fabrics do not wash well and fre- 
quent claims for damages are returned by people 
who bought origin.lly under the impression that 
they were getting “all-wool” or “all-silk,” but 
were getting mostly short fiber cotton. 


This report by the laundrymen’s fabric 
committee is encouraging because it admits 
a need for information, but the mistake in 
the resolutions is the plan to refer the ques- 
tion to a commission. That would mean 
only delay. All the information required 
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for framing the necessary legislation for the 
protection of the public is readily accessible. 
Congress should collect this information 
and enact a Merchandise Marks Act with- 
out delay. 


The New Iowa Idea 


Last April we published an abstract from 
an address by C. E. Wry, secretary of the 
Iowa Retail Clothiers’ Association, in 
which he discussed the serious situation re- 
sulting from the loss of the German supply 
of dyestuffs and the then threatened loss of 
our foreign supply of wool. After recom- 
mending that a working clause in the patent 
law and _ sufficient tariff protection be 
granted in order to make possible the estab- 
lishment of a dyestuff industry in the United 
States, Mr. Wry took up the wool supply 
problem and urged that the retail merchants 
start a campaign for increasing the domestic 
supply of wool. At that time he said: 


I believe if the retail merchants of this country 
would fully realize our country’s dependent condi- 
tion as regards wool, and would work along a 
systematic plan, and in connection with other 
bodies that are working to increase our domestic 
production of wool, that they being immediately 
in touch with the small farmers at all times could 
soon effect a complete relief. I have taken this 
up with the Iowa Agricultural Department at 
Ames, and also with the Iowa Wool Growers’ 
/.ssociation, and with mill men, and can count on 
active cooperation from all of them. 


The July Bulletin of the Iowa Clothiers’ 
Association contains the following report on 
the progress of the “More Sheep in Iowa” 
campaign: 


At the Convention last February, it was de- 
cided that The Iowa Retail Clothiers’ Associa- 
tion should enter actively into a campaign to in- 
crease interest among the farmers of Iowa in the 
more extensive raising of sheep. 

Results so far have been most encouraging. A 
number of members took the matter up through 
their Wool Merchants’ Associations and Com- 
mercial Clubs on their return from the conven- 
tion, and report progress. 

During the past session of the Legislature, the 
State Fair Board asked for an appropriation of 
$40,000.00 with which to erect a more suitable 
building for the exhibition of sheep. Your Sec- 
retary appeared before the appropriations com- 
mittee in support of this, and feels that the facts 
he presented acted materially in getting the ap- 
propriations. Twenty-five thousand dollars was 
set aside to build the first part of the building, 
and the balance for completing will be furnished 
when needed 
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The Department of Animal Husbandry of the 
State Agricultural College at Ames has given us 
active support in our efforts to interest the Iowa 
farmer in the sheep industry 

This year, at the big general Short Course 
which is held yearly at the Ames School, one full 
day will be devoted to sheep judging. The prizes 
for this event will be given by our Association. 

We have written to the clothiers in all towns 
where we know Short Courses are to be held this 
year, urging that any prizes they offer be confined 
to sheep. We urge those of you who are giving 
prizes at your County Fairs or Short Courses to 
do the same. Specify to your local committees 
that any prize you give must be awarded in some 
manner on sheep. 

This course consistently followed by our mem- 
bers would do much to promote sheep raising in 
Iowa. There are now about 750,000 sheep in 
lowa. We should have at least 3,000,000. Let’s 
all do our share to bring it about. There is big 
money for the farmer in sheep raising. Prices are 
high now for both mutton and wool, and are sure 
to continue so for a number of years. Let’s help 
to make our country independent of foreign sup- 
ply of wool. 

Contrary to the general belief, Iowa produces, 
right now, as fine wool as is grown anywhere in 
the world. Yes, the finest kinds of worsted wool, 
but not enough of it. You can help in the cam- 
paign for “More Sheep in Iowa.” 


The Iowa Retail Clothiers’ Association 
has set an excellent example for the entire 
country and the campaign which has been 
inaugurated in Iowa with so much enthusi- 
asm and common sense should be extended 
to every State in the Union suitable for the 


- raising of sheep. Success will involve hard, 


svstematic work for years, but the object, 
making the United States independent of 
the foreign supply of wool, will well repay 
all the sacrifices that may be required. The 
new Iowa idea should be made a national 
idea. Individuals, associations, State Gov- 
ernments and the national administration, 
putting to one side selfish interests and pre- 
possessions as to free trade, should work to- 
gether to bring about a state of complete 
preparedness in respect to the wool supply. 


Japanese Knit Goods for England 


A report from Consul General Scidmore 
at Yokohama states that large orders for 
knit goods are being placed in Japan by 
British importers. Orders now in hand are 
said to amount to about $500,000. A large 
part of these orders are for ladies’ under- 
wear. 












Sheep Raising in Oklahoma 


Eleven hundred ewes were received at the 
stock yards in Oklahoma City on July 209. 
This would not be an event of sufficient im- 
portance to deserve special mention were it 
not for the fact that it represents progress 
in a State-wide movement to establish 
sheep raising on a large scale throughout 
Oklahoma. Representing such progress, 
the arrival of these eleven hundred sheep is 
an event of national importance, marking as 
it does, a practically, businesslike effort to 
develop a great industry and change a situa- 
tion under which the American people are 
at the present time dependent on the gov- 
ernment of a foreign country for wool for 
their clothing. 

In the general clamor for preparedness 
for war, the fact should not be over- 
looked, that such preparation involves not 
only an efficient army and navy, but also 
a state of industrial independence, under 
which the country is able to produce the raw 
materials and supplies required for feeding, 
clothing and housing the population. More- 
over, industrial independence is preparation, 
not only for war, but also for peace. These 
aire the facts that make the Oklahoma 
movement of so much importance to the en- 
tire country. It was started by George L. 
Browning, president of the Southwest Re- 
serve Bank, Oklahoma City, who writes us 
as follows: 


It has been and is our opinion that the bankers 
have the only organization possessing the facili- 
ties to handle such a movement, and on this theory 
we have made arrangements to have a high grade 
class of sheep shipped here which will be reshipped 
to bankers over the State in carload lots, the 
bankers distributing the sheep in small bunches to 
the farmers of their respective communities 

The bankers and newspapers over the State are 
enthusiastically supporting the movement, the 
papers giving the matter publicity and the bankers 
doing personal work and financing the deal. 
When a banker advises his farmer to buy sheep 
and at the same itme offers to loan the farmer 
the money with which to buy the sheep, that ad- 
vice has weight. 


When inaugurating the movement to de- 
velop sheep raising, Mr. Browning distrib- 
uted a circular to the farmers of his State, 
from which the following extract is taken: 


Oklahoma farmers are producing more feed than 
can be eaten by the live stock now within the 
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borders. Much oO! 


t be marketed 


this feed is rough feed 
and the pres- 
wasted feed is almost incal- 
lack of live stock to eat this 

feed, the Oklahoma farmers not 
ilizing over fifty per what they should 
ize from the products of their farms. 


unless fed, 


} 


Ss bec ot 


ause 
Because of 
are 


cent. Of 


On account of high prices and scarcity, it is 
Imost impossible for the average farmer to get 
ch of a start in cattle Farmers must turn to 
other kind of live stock or lose a large part 
profits from their crops. Sheep are the 
st profitable of all live stock, and there is 
lly a farmer but what could buy from fifty 
paying for them or securing 
. pain ni } Oua- 


yr them 


some 


of the 


hundred ewes, 


nker for a oan tft 


, aed 


- 


i 92 


$2.50 for wool, and you have $125.00 for this 
product. As sheep, especially good breeding ewes, 
are increasing so rapidly in value with all pros 
pects for still greater increase, you can figure your 
ewes at the end of the first year worth as much as 
when you bought them. Now, let us see what we 
have: 

Wool, from 50 ewes, sold 


lambs, fal! market 
Id stock of sheep 


in spring 
75 
( 


Total 


Less original 


cost 


Net profit for 
(Nearly 


hall 


THE FIRST LOT OF EWES RECEIVED AC OKLAHOMA CITY fOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHEEP RAISING 
THROUGHOUT THE STATE 


climate is of the very best for sheep, and the few 
farmers in Oklahoma having sheep report wonder- 
ful success. 

A farmer pays $7.50 each for fifty high grade 
young breeding ewes, a total of $375.00 for the 
ewes. He pays $25.00 for one registered buck. 
Total cost of sheep, $400.00. With proper care, 
more than half of these ewes will-bring twins and 
the other ewes at least one lamb each. Seventy 
five lambs, (a conservative figure) should weigh 
eighty pounds each on the fall market, and should 
sell for at least $9.50 cents per pound. (Spring 
lambs have sold as high as 12 cents on the Okla- 
homa City market this year). This would bring 
$7.60 each for the lambs, or a total of $570.00 
The ewes will shear from eight to ten pounds vf 
wool each and the wool should sell from 25 cents 
to 30 cents pound 


~ 


per 


f Say each ewe nets you 


With the exception of a little extra feed given 
to the lambs at fattening time, the sheep feed has 


cost the average farmer nothing. Fifty ewes on 
the average farm will more than pay for ther 
keeping by cleaning the farm of all weeds, under- 
brush, etc., and by furnishing the farm with the 
richest fertilizer known. It is marvelous how 
sheep will improve the farm or pastures, eating 
almost every known variety of weeds. After your 
corn is in roasting ears, you can turn the sheen 
into the corn and they will eat the crab grass, 
weeds and lower leaves, without damage to the 
corn. The average small farm can keep from fifty 
to one hundred ewes on what usually goes to 
waste. On pastures, you can keep ten sheep 
where you could keep one cow; on weedy pastures 
you can keep more than ten to one 

Sheep should be placed under fence at night 
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where there is any danger of coyotes or dogs. 
However, if a farmer desires to fence his whole 
farm with sheep fence, the cost will not be large 
\ 32-inch woven wire, with two barbed wires 
the top, makes a strong sheep fence. It would 
cost about $200.00 to fence a full 160 acres with 
the above fence, but, of course, an eighty or forty 
acre tract would cost much less. 

Sheep should not be housed, as they do bett 
when left in the open. If lambs are dropped in 
early spring, they should be kept in a warm place 
until they are about twenty-four hours old 

The ewe should be bred so the lambs will 
in March or April unless one desires to mark 
the lambs real early, then the lambs should com 
in January or February. The period of gestation 
is 150 days. 

Sheep are not subject to diseases like hogs 
They are considered about our most healthful d 


mestic animal. The death loss percentage is 
small. 

Ewes are good until they are from seven to ten 
years old As soon as they begin to lose their 


teeth they should be fattened and marketed, and 
replaced with young ewes 

On the Oklahoma farm the most profit \ 
ome from a combination mutton and wool sheep 
\n ideal sheep for this purpose is a Rambouillet 
ewe crossed with a good registered Shropshi 
buck. You are then assured of the highest pric 
mutton, as well as a fine grade and good shearin 
f wool. 

The Government report for January Ist, this 
ear, showed the number of sheep in the States 
nentioned as follows: Missouri, 1,490,000; Texas, 
2,114,000; New Mexico and Arizona, 5,101,000; In 
diana, 1,114,000; Iowa, 1,249,000, and many of the 
other States showed from two to four million 
Oklahoma, according to the Government report 
had only 76,000; a mere bagatelle. We should, and 
must, have a million 

As the bankers helped the farmers get a start 
in kafir, so they can help the farmers get a start 
in sheep raising. But in a movement of this kind 
the bankers and farmers must cooperate, as they 
should in all movements for the betterment. of 
their community. I suggest that the banker, a3 
a leader, get the farmers together and then fo: 
each farmer to agree to handle a certain number 
of ewes until they have subscribed for a full car 
or more. A car will hold about 300 ewes. After 
the banker has a car subscribed, he can then take 
the steps to have the ewes shipped in. 

As we are just starting in the sheep raising busi- 
ness in this State, now is the time to protect our- 
selves from an inferior grade of sheep. That we 
may be assured of only the highest grade of ewes, 
and only young ewes, it will be necessary to have 
each and every ewe inspected by a sheep expert. 

Let us all work to put the Oklahoma farmer on 
a financial par with the farmers of our sister 
States. Nothing will do it as quickly as sheep 
raising 





The value of the exports of woolen goods 
to the United States during last vear was 
$3,418,000, against $2,379,000 for 1913. 
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The Tariff on Dyestuffs 


A recent issue of the Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry contained an 
article on the history of the tariff on coal tar 
dyestuffs, by Bernhard C. Hesse, of New 
York, which makes interesting reading in 
connection with the events since the begin- 
ning of the Great War in August, 1914. Mr. 
Hesse has industriously compiled a large 
number of extracts from the testimony on 
the dyestuff tariff before the Tariff Commis- 
sion of 1882 and various Congressional Com- 
mittees since that year, showing how 
earnestly American manufacturers of dye 
stuffs have appealed for protection to their 
industry and how this appeal has met with 
the opposition of the consumers of dyestuffs. 
Probably the most interesting part of the 
abstract of past testimony is the protest 
against the duty on coal tar colors and dyes, 
which was presented to the Committee on 
Ways and Means on December 20, 1908, by 
seventeen companies, including some of the 
leading cotton goods printers and manufac 
turers of the United States. It is the irony 
of fate that the first name among these 
signers is that of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co.. 
F. C. Dumaine, Treasurer, Manchester, N. 
H., a company whose selling agents, Jarvis 
& Prankhard, New York, sent the following 
notice to the trade a few weeks ago: 

Owing to the dyestuff situation over which we 
have no control it will be necessary for us to 
curtail our entire product, commencing Aug. 16. 

We have your ofder of. . . i... fos : Gx 
cases of Amoskeag 19,000 Range Chambray, and 
we regret that on account of the above conditions 
we will_be able to record only . .. . cases on 
your order tor delivery during the period for which 
the goods were offered. The balance of your 
order . . . . cases, we will record at value if 
satisfactory to you, for future delivery if possible. 

We give below a portion of Mr. Hesse’s 
article and the accompanying extracts from 
the tariff testimony: 


LEST WE FORGET. WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 


THE U. S. TARIFF HISTORY 
OF COAL-TAR DYES 


In 1914 the textile industry said to the chemists 
of this country: 


“The appeal of the textile industry to 
the chemist at present is: ‘We need dye- 
stuffs. so get busy and make them: don’t 
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hem and haw, and make excuses, but get 
right on the job.” 


Again in 1914 the dye-users said to the chemists 
f this country: 


“Users of dyestuffs in quantity are more 
or less indignant over the fact that manu- 
facturers in this country are dependent 
upon other countries, and Germany par- 
ticularly for the dye supply. They ask: 
‘Why haven’t our chemical companies ex- 
perimented sufficiently to produce syn- 
thetic dyes, pharmaceutical products, 
essential oils and synthetic perfumes, in 
the production of which Germany seems 
to have had almost a monopoly?’ 

“The users of dyestuffs say that the 
General Chemical Company, with its cash 
resources and its extra cash and stock 
dividends yearly, and other companies in 
a similar position, ought to have had 
sufficient initiative to use a portion of 
their large profits in experimental work, 
which would have permitted us to manu- 
facture synthetic dyes without recourse to 
other countries, and would not have per- 
mitted American manufacturers to suffer 
severely when imports were checked by 
the war. They state that the interests of 
manufacturers of the country should have 
been placed ahead of large immediate 
profits and unusual dividend returns to 
stockholders.” 


In view of these statements the following ex- 
cerpts from the official reports of the various 
Tariff Commissions and similar committees, from 
1882 forward, are not without present day utility 
and interest. 

[These excerpts show beyond doubt that prac- 
tically every arguinent advanced in 1914 as to why 
coal-tar dyes should theretofore have been made 
in this country, was previously presented to Con- 
gress in support of the view that they should be 
made here. 

These excerpts are here presented in the hope 
that careful study of them by the chemists of this 
country will pave the way for tariff treatment of 
coal-tar products, inclusive of dyes, on as nearly 
a fair and equitably economic basis as all the 
circumstances may require 

The hearings of 1913, both before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and the Senate Finance 
Committee were of the same general tenor as the 
statements just given. 

The duties on coal-tar dyes in the different tarii 
revisions were: 


1864. Anilin dyes $1.00 per Ib. and 35 per cent. 

1870. Anilin dyes 50c. per lb. and 35 per cent. 

1883. Anilin dyes 35 per cent. Alizarin, free. 

Anilin oil and salts, free. Indigo, free. 

Same as 1883 with alizarin dyes added to 
Free list. 

Coal-tar dyes, 25 per cent. 

Alizarin dyes and indigo, free. 

Anilin oil and salt, free. 

Coal tar dyes, 30 ner cent 

Alizarin dyes and indigo, free 

Anilin oil and salt, free 


1890 


1894. 


1807. 


1909. Same as 1897. 
1913. Alizarin and alizarin dyes, free. 
Indigo and indigo dyes, free. 
Anilin oil and salts, toluidin, xylidin, etc., 
10 per cent. 
Coal-tar dyes, 30 per cent 
Carbazol dyes, free. 


{t is therefore clear, in the light of the above 
tariff enactments that the preceding arguments of 
dye-users against suitable tariff-enactment on 
coal-tar dyes so as to enable their manufacture in 
this country, were more persuasive with Congress 
than the arguments of domestic dye and chem- 
ical makers on behalf of such favorable tariff- 
enactments 

Will the awakening of the American 
since August, 1914, alter this situation? 


public 


EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONY—REPORT OF 
THE TARIFF COMMISSION, 1882 


_ John Campbell of J. Levinstein, Campbell & 
Co., New York City, manufacturers of aniline 
dyes: We are importers and manufacturers of 
aniline dyes. We pay from § to 300 per cent. duty 
on the different articles which we import. I am 
in favor of the free importation of these goods, 
but still, if a duty be requisite for revenue, then 
I say make it ad valorem instead of specific and 
ad valorem, as the fifty cents per pound alone 
means upon some of these dyes 240 per cent duty, 
while upon others it means only 5 per cent. 

H. K. Lansing, Treasurer Albany Aniline Chem- 
ical Works, Albany, N. Y.; The manufacture of 
colors (aniline) commenced in this country, we 
think in 1866, by T. and C. Holliday, who subse- 
quently sold out to the Albany Aniline and Chem- 
ical Works, a company incorporated in April, 
1868, with a capital of $25,000, and increased to 
$100,000. After expending all their capital on ma- 
chinery and experiments in the manufacture of 
fine aniline colors, they reduced the capital to 
$25,000, and confined their attention to the pro- 
duction of aniline red until about two years ago, 
when new premises were purchased and some $60,- 
ooo expended for machinery. Chemists were 
brought from Switzerland and England, and we 
are now engaged in the manufacture of all the 
fine aniline blues and expecting ere long to make 
all the finer colors made in Europe. 

The only objection that has been or could be 
made to that (letting the foreigner make our dye- 
stuffs) would be that if we got into a war with 
some of the European countries we should be at 
a disadvantage in regard to these colors. I sug- 
gest that as a very contingent and remote disad- 
vantage; that the probabilities of such a war are 
insignificant. These goods are made not only in 
England but in Germany, and if the worst came 
to the worst, and we were cut off from our Eu- 
ropean supplies, we could fall back on the vege- 
table dyes that came from South and Central 
America before aniline dyes were invented. 

J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., manufacturer of aniline 
dyes, Buffalo: In addition to my communication 
of July 27, 1882, I desire to call your attention to 
the following circumstances: Coal tar is procured 
from bituminous coal; benzole, the raw material 
for aniline oil, is gained from coal tar by distilla- 
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tion. Now, benzole pays a duty of 40 cents per 
gallon, whereas aniline oil comes in free. The 
facts certainly must have been misrepresented at 
the time the present tariff was framed, for it is 
evident that if the raw material, benzole, is pro- 
tected and manufactured article, aniline oil, is 
justly entitled to the same nrivilege. Aniline oil, 
Which is used directly for printing black (on 
cotton) cannot be manufactured as cheaply here 
as in Europe, owing to higher labor and high 
prices for acids (sulfuric and nitric acids) used in 
its manufacture. I have learned that New York 
and Boston parties are circulating a petition 
among the larger consumers of aniline dyes, with 
the intention of reducing the duty on such dyes to 
25 per cent. ad valorem only. This would leave 
domestic manufacturers virtually without protec- 
tion. We must have an absolute protection, and 
this can be realized only by a specific duty. Il 
would suggest the raising of the specific duty 25 
or 50 cents per pound and dropping the ad 
valorem duty altogether. This would enable home 
manufacturers to compete with foreign producers. 
The president of the largest manufactory in 
Europe, the Badische Aniline Factory of Mann- 
heim, told me personally that if the duty was not 
taken off they would be obliged to start factories 
over here. I think that shows that the price to- 
day in this country is as cheap as it can be. They 
make almost all the known colors. Dyes can be 
made here, in time, as cheaply as in Europe; but 
we must have a chance to start the business. 

A. Klipstein, New York: I would recommend 
putting upon the free list every dyestuff and 
chemical used in dyeing, calico printing, etc., and 
every chemical used in making paper, soap and 
glass, in bleaching and other industries. These 
articles may be fairly classed as raw material for 
the use of these industries. If these various indus- 
tries could get their dyestuffs and chemicals free, 
the saving to them would be so considerable that 
they would be upon a much better footing for 
competing with the foreign manufacturers, and it 
would lead to a large increase of the export trade 
in their products. Aniline dyes and colors should 
be made free. ‘they pay now the enormous duty 
of 35 per cent ad valorem afid 50 cents per pound. 
At the time the tariff was framed these colors 
were comparatively little known, and their im- 
portance not recognized. Their price was at that 
time very high, and the 50 cents per pound spe- 
cific duty was not felt so much. Since then great 
progress has been made in the manufacture of 
these dyes, the prices have been very considerably 
reduced and large quantities are used. 


BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 


MEANS, 1896-7 


The Heller & Merz Co., The Schoellkapf Ani- 
line and Chemical Co., and the Hudson River 
Aniline Color Works: The tariff of 1890 left the 
domestic coal tar dye manufacturer in a very un- 
fortunate position, with the duty of 35 per cent. 
on the colors, and 20 per cent. on coal tar prep- 
arations, which constitute a large percentage of 
the raw material for the colors. This, in addi- 
tion to the higher prices we are compelled to pay 
for labor and other domestic chemicals, precluded 
any real progress of the American manufacturers 
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in their struggle against the aggressive compe- 
tition of the well-equipped German factories. 
The Wilson bill placed the coal tar preparations 
on the free list, but by reducing the duty on colors 
to 25 per cent. did not improve the position of the 
domestic makers. We feel confident that the 
slight increase asked for which makes the rate 
what it was under the tariff act of 1883 and 1890, 
will enable us with the experience we have gained 
under adverse circumstances and with the great 
domestic progress in scientific chemistry, to suc- 
cessfully compete against the imported goods and 
in time supply the home market 

BEFORE 


THE COMMITTEE ON 


MEANS, 1908-9 


WAYS AND 


Mr. Shoellkopf, representing the Shoellkopf, 
Hartford Hanna Company of Buffalo, N. Y.. and 
the Heller & Merz Company of Newark, N. J.: 
rhe undersigned repectfully request that at the 
impending revision of the tariff the minimum duty 
on coal tar colors and dyes be increased from 30 
per cent. to 40 per cent. ad valorem, and that 
all coal tar products and preparations not colors 
or dyes used in the manufacture of these dyes be 
placed on the free list. In submitting this request 
we do so with the understanding that it is the in- 
tention of Congress so to adjust import duties as 
to give the domestic manufacturer adequate pro- 
tection against his foreign rival, or, in other 
words, the duties imposed shall cover the differ- 
ence in cost of the article protected when made in 
America as against the same article when made 
abroad. In asking for free entry of all coal tar 
products and preparations used in the manufac- 
ture of coal tar colors, no American industry will 
be injured, as these articles are not made in the 
United States, nor can they be manufactured 
profitably under existing conditions. 

At a meeting of the firms interested in and 
dealing in “coal-tar colors or dyes” and “coal-tar 
products not colors or dyes, not otherwise spe- 
cially provided for,” held here today (Nov. 20, 
1908) the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved: That we, the undersigned, protest 
against any increase in the duties on coal-tar col- 
ors or dyes, not otherwise specially provided for, 
and request an opportunity to be heard individual- 
ly at such time and such place as is convenient to 
the committee of Congress. 


H. A. Metz & Co., H. A. Metz, President 

Cassella Color Company, G. W. J. Matheson 

Badische Company, Adolf Kuttroff, President. 

Farbenfabriken of Elberfield Company, Y. Rell- 
merling, President. 

A. Klipstein & Co., G. O. Klipstein, Treasurer. 

Berlin Aniline Works, E. O. Patz, Second Vice- 
President. 
Geigy Aniline & Extract Company, 
lein, Vice-President. 
Walter F. Sykes & Co., Jno 
ney 

Geishenheimer & Co 

C. Bischoff & Co 

Kalle & Co. (incorporated), 
tary 


Alfred Kub- 
A. McGuire, Attor- 


Wm. Junker, 
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Advance in Duties 
lors and Dyes 


sition to any 
il-Tar C 


Washington, D. C., 
Gentlemen: Your memorialists, 
facturers, consumers of coal-tar dyes for the col- 
ring of various cotton fabrics (the largest con 
industry of coal-tar dyes in the country) 

ctfully submit: 
We desire to protest against any advances 
rates of duty on coal-tar dyes or colors un 
resent tariff on the ground 


Dec. 20, 1908 
cotton manu- 


manufacturing 
United States 
+} 


l€ consumer 


trade an advance in 
ur raw materials adds 
minimizes our 

with roreign 


gn markets 


free list 
or artificial, and 
r from anthracene 
(meaning vegetable and syn 
1 


pectfully 


Dumaine, Treasur 


nklin D. Williams, Assis 


Mass 
Greene, Treasurer, Law 

Mass 
husetts Cotton Mills, Edward Lovering, 
Mass 


Herbert Lyman, Treasure 


Treasurer, Lowell 
Merrimack Mfg. C 
Lowell, Mass 

checo Mfg. Co., H. 
urer, Dover, N. H. 

American Printing Co., 
Fall River, Mass. 

The United States Finishing Co., J. H 
President, New York. 

The Apponaug Co., J. H. Wright President, Ap- 
ponaug, R. I 

Garner & Co., Oscar Hutley, 
Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 

Passaic Print Works, Edward E. Poor, Treasur- 
er, Passaic, N. J 

Arnold Print Works, W. A. 
North Adams, Mass. 

Windsor Print Works, D. 
Manager, North Adams, Mass. 

Renfrew Mfg. Co., Ira S. Ball, Assistant Treas- 
urer, Adams, Mass. 
Queen Dyeing Co., B. J 
Providence, R. I. 

S. H. Greene & Sons Corporation, Francis W 

Greene, Treasurer, River Point, R. I. 
The Aspinook Co., L. Johnson, Treasurer, Jewett 
City, Conn 


DeF. Lockwood, Treas 


B. H 


Borden, Treasurer, 


Wright, 


Vice-President, 


Gallup, Treasurer, 


A. Russell, General 


Horton, Treasurer, 


The European Situation 
COTTON YARN PRICES IN GERMANY 


The growing scarcity of cotton in Ger- 
many since the war began is shown by the 
high prices for cotton yarn. The following 
quotations are for yarn at M. Gladbach, on 
July 17, 1914, two weeks before the declara- 
tion of war, and on July 9, 1915, nearly a 
later. are given here in cents 


year Prices 


per pound: 


July 9 
1915. 
37% 


July 17 


1914 
Ring 19 
19 
20% 
21% 
20YR 
21% 
18% 
184 
194% 
201% 
143 
14% 
15 
rl4 
“The Wochenberichte der Leipziger Mo- 
natschrift fuer Textil-[ndustrie” of July 14, 
1915, from which the above quotations for 
July 9 are taken, states that, owing to the 
recent order forbidding the manufacture of 
cotton yarn and cloth in Germany, quotation 
for yarn and cloth at the Suttgart Bourse 


have been discontinued. 


A NATIONAL INVENTORY OF UNSPUN WOOL 


The German Government recently ordered 
that an inventory of stocks of unspun wool 
remaining in Germany be taken June 30, 
All persons having such materials in 
their possession or under their control were 
required to make a report of the quantity 
and quality under severe penalties for false 
statements or delay in filing reports. The 
following materials were included in the in- 
ventory: Unwashed wool, scoured and car- 
bonized wool, tops, noils, wool waste and 
shoddy. 


IQI5. 


FORBIDDING THE MANUFACTURE OF 
COTTON GOODS 


The German military authorities have for- 
bidden the manufacture of many kinds of 
cotton goods, this action being based on law 
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relating to a state of military siege. The 
cotton goods which can no longer be manu- 
factured Germany without 
from the Government include the following 
articles: 

1. Underwear and sheeting for which yarn 
under 16s or over 32s is required. Also 
than 5 shafts in 


in permission 


goods requiring more 
weaving. 

2. Table cloths, napkins, 
scrubbing cloths, dust cloths and bed-ticking. 


3. All dress and lining fabrics for which 


handkerchiefs, 


yarn under 16s or over 32s is required, 
without regard to the threads per inch. Also 
requiring more than 5 shafts in 


all goods 
weaving. Embroidery fabrics, netting, bob 
binet, laces, veilings and fringe 
4. Mattress bed 
cloths, tapestry fabrics, upholstery drilling, 


ticking, covers, wall 
stair-carpeting, upholstery stuffs, table cov- 
ers, portieres, creton, madras portieres and 
curtains of all kinds. 


5. Bags, belting, rope, twine, cylind 


ier COV 
ers, strainer cloths and cheese cloth 

6. Ribbon, tape, webbing and passemen 
terie. 

7. Knit goods of a 

The order, which is signed by 
von Broizem and von SchweinitZ, states that 


1 
| 
i 


| kinds. 


Generals 


any violation of its provisions will be pun- 
' | 


ished by imprisonment for one year unless 
the law provides a more severe penalty 
SILK REGULATES 


ITS USE 


GERMANY SEIZES AND 


The latest step by Germany in taking con- 
trol of the manufacture of textile materials 
is the seizure of all stocks of raw silk in the 
country and the issuance of an order forbid- 
ding the manufacture of silk goods for other 
than military uses. The “Wochenberichte 
Leipziger Monatschrift fuer Textil-Indus- 
trie’ gives the following report of the new 
silk regulations: 

This order is published for the information of 
the public and any disobedience of its provisions 
or any incitement of disobedience by others will 


be punished under the laws provided for such 
cases. The regulations will go into effect on July 
15, IQ15. 

The working of raw unspun bourette silk and 
undyed bourette yarn in all numbers is forbidden 
except for military purposes. The dyeing process 
is included in this prohibition. The working for 
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comes under the fe 


military 
heads: 


purposes yllowing 

1. The working of raw unspun bourette silk 
into undyed yarn which is intended to be used in 
filling orders for the War Department 

2. The working of undyed yarn into such fab 
rics as may be used for powder sacks and which 
ire intended for filling orders given by the War 
Department. The working of silk for military 
uses will be permitted only when an official certi 
ficate of such given to the 


facturer 


permission 1S manu 


3. Any ld 


} 


: orders 
can be 


that are not filled on July 15 
‘ompleted only by obtaining a certificate 
from the military authorities 


ubject to this order include the fol 


1f permission 
Materials 
lowing 
I Raw 
2. Undy 


3. Raw 


DOSS 


d above 


he quantity 

July 31, 1915 
CRISIS 
The 


ziger Neue 


than 


IN THE GERMAN COTTON INDUSTRY 


Dresden correspondent of the “Leip- 
Nachrichten” of 


the serious situation in the Saxon cotton in- 


fives a report 


dustry, which has resulted from the military 


regulation forbidding the manufacture of 


cotton goods: 


The Saxon Minister of Count Vitz- 
thum von Eckstaedt, gave an audience yesterday 
to a delegation headed by the chief burgomaster 
of Chemnitz, Dr. Sturm, in regard to the threat- 
ened suspension of operations in the textile indus- 
try as a result of the order forbidding the manu- 
facture of cotton goods. The Saxon Government 
is expected to adopt all possible means to pre- 
vent or at least to mitigate the expected blow to 
the Saxon cotton industry. The Minister of the 
Interior stated that the vovernment has already 
taken the problem under consideration and that 
they would do everything to afford relief to the 
industry. In the Chemnitz district not less thaa 
30,000 textile operatives will be affected by the 
threatened shut-down. Another deputation from 
the Saxon Chamber of Commerce waited on the 
Government and made representations regarding 
the situation. The reply which the authorities 
made was to the effect that the Ministry of the 
Interior would exert everv effort without delay 
to secure a modification of the order prohibiting 
the manufacture of cotton goods. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the threatened shut-down 
of the cotton mills which is expected in the next 
two months will be avoided. 


The gravity of the cotton problem in Ger- 
many is indicated by the fact that the mili 


the Interi ir 
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authorities at Berlin have made some 
slight modification of the regulations forbid- 
ding the manufacture of cotton. The new 
order amending the original decree makes 
exceptions of the following products: 


tary 


(a) Yarn which is found in the mill where it 
was manufactured or is being subjected in outside 
establishments to other processes, such as twist- 
ing, dyeing, printing, etc.. for the mill making the 
material. 

(b) Yarn which was manufactured on order 
given previous to the date of the official regula- 
tions of the cotton industry, providing the order 
was taken for delivery previous to July 12 

(c)In mills operating both spinning and weav- 

x machinery, yarn put in process of manufacture 
previous to July 12, 1915, for delivery to the weav- 
ing department. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES IN 
AND AUSTRIA 


ENGLISH 
GERMANY 
The use of English weights and measures 
in the textile industry has been particularly 
galling to Germany and Austria since the 
war began. While foreign fortresses were 
crumbling under the fire of 42-centimeter 
guns, and despite the intense agitation for 
the suppression of everything English, the 
cotton trade of the two allied empires has 
given a remarkable object lesson as to the 
permanence of established standards of 
weight and measure, by continuing to use 
the yard, inch, pound and English cotton 
system of yarn numbering in the manufac- 
ture and sale of yarns and fabrics. Even the 
military authorities in their proclamations 
ordering the seizure of stocks of textile ma- 
terals, forbidding the manufacture of goods 
without official permission, and regulating 
the production of yarn and cloth for army 
use, have made free use of the English 
standards as the basis for textile specifica- 
tions. Nevertheless, from the passions 
aroused by the war there has developed in 
all parts of Germany and Austria a fixed de- 
termination to abolish the use of English 
weights and measures. If the attempt to 
make the metric system the textile standard 
for Germany and Austria should fail when 
made under present conditions, it would 
seem as if even the most enthusiastic of 
metricites would be forced to admit the im- 
possibility of the task in English-speaking 
countries. 
The earnestness with which German and 
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Austrian textile manufacturers are taking 
part in this pro-metric and anti-English 
movement is well expressed by Franz 
Feidler, manager of the cotton yarn mill of 
Jos. Riedel, Wurzelsdorf, near Tannwald, 
3ohemia, in a recent issue of “Oesterreichs 
Wollen und Leinen Industrie.” With char- 
acteristic thoroughness Herr Fiedler treats 
the subject in detail under two heads; the 
first covering the technical difficulties; and 
the second, the changes that will be neces- 
sary in domestic and foreign trade. In more 
peaceful times, his portrayal of the difficul- 
ties will be proof of the impossibility of the 
change. We will not reproduce the tech- 
nical part of the Austrian article now, as the 
American textile trade is familiar with the 
obstacles, but will give the general com- 
ments by Herr Fiedler. The force with 
which he urges the adoption of the metric 
system as a means for developing German 
and Austrian trade in international competi- 
tion should make those pause who have been 
accustomed to urge the same step as a 
means for developing the industries and 


trade of English-speaking countries: 


I am glad to give my views regarding the pos- 
sibility and probability of introducing the metric 
system of numbering into the cotton spinning in- 
dustry of Germany and Austria after the war 
Compared with the important advantages to be 
gained, the difficulties involved in the introduction 
of the metric system of yarn numbering in cotton 
spinning mills are extraordinarily small and easily 
overcome. These difficulties do not relate to con- 
ditions in the distant future, but result from the 
disinclination of many interests to learn new ways 
and to put up with some inconvenience during the 
transition period. 

The various spinning mills cannot, single- 
handed, compel a solution of the problem. In or- 
der to start the introduction of the metric system 
of yarn numbering in full swing the various asso- 
ciations of German and Austrian cotton spinners 
must apply themselves resolutely to the task. It 
will also be necessary for the various States to 
enact laws directed to this end. Moreover, I want 
to direct attention to the German and Austrian 
textile manufacturers and textile machine builders 
to another feature of the situation. Heretofore, 
a large part of the machinery used in cotton, 
woolen and worsted spinning and nearly all of the 
machinery used in the spinning of bast fibers has 
been built in England. 

I have had opportunity to examine nearly all 
the textile machine shops in England, Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland and during a period of 
more than thirty years have had practical experi- 
ence in the operation of nearly all of the different 
types of machines built in the large textile ma 
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chine works of Europe. As far as design and 
workmanship are concerned the spinning machin- 
ery built on the Continent is but little surpassed 
by the products of English machine shops. In- 
deed, the German and Austrian machines used in 
two-roll spinning and in worsted spinning are far 
superior to the English machines 

There have been two principal reasons for the 
enormous importation of English textile machin- 
ery into Austria and Germany in the past. As a 
result of the division oi labor down to the smallest 
details, and of the perfection of machine tools and 
working methods, the English, in spite of a higher 
wage scale, have been able to build textile ma- 
chinery cheaper than has been possible in the 
Continental shops. The German and Austrian 
spinners have naturally taken advantage of the 
lower prices, even when they were convinced that 
the Continental product was in no wise inferior to 
the English. Furthermore, the productive ca- 
pacity of the Continental spinning machine build- 
ers has not kept up with the demand and under 
these conditions it has been impossible to free the 
home market of English competition. Aiter the 
world war ends the lever must be applied and the 
iron must be forged while it is hot. The textile 
machine works of Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
land must be greatly enlarged. The machine tools 
and working methods must be developed and per 
fected and the division of labor must be extended 
in accordance with the English example so as to 
apply to the smallest affairs. If this development 
is too slow in the already established machine 
works, the spinning and weaving interests in the 
three countries above named should see that the 
necessary capital is quickly provided for new en- 
terprises. This course is necessary because later, 
after the lapse of a few years, when the animosity 
over the perfidious methods of the English, the 
instigators and promotors of this world conflagra- 
tion, has cooled, it will be far more difficult to 
obtain thoroughgoing results. If, however, the 
established spinning machine builders rapidly en- 
large their works in order to increase the produc- 
tion of machines of the present style, they will 
naturally exert themselves in every possible way 
to market their products in their own countries 
Naturally I am far from believing that it is de- 
sirable and profitable for Germany and Austria to 
erect a Chinese wall against the importations from 
Great Britain and I am thoroughly convinced that 
reprisals from the other side of the English chan- 
nel would cause great damage to our industry, but 
do we not hear the slogan from all parts of the 
four nationals allied against us: “Away with the 
industrial products of Germany and Austria?” 
And should the German and Austrian textile ma- 
chine building industry neglect the opportunity to 
accomplish such enormous progress, an oppor- 
tunity that is offered now, but which may never 
again return? Not only must this excrescence 
which in the form of the English system of yarn 
numbering hangs to the German and Austrian 
spinning industry, be cut out after the end of the 
world war, but Gérman and Austrian capital must 
employ all means to substitute their own equally 
good products for English textile machinery. 





INCREASED PRICES FOR GERMAN PRINT 
CLOTH 


The Association of German Print Cloth 
Manufacturers, Leipzig, Germany, an- 
nounced on July 28 that the firms included 
in the membership would increase the price 
of print cloths 10 per cent. in addition to 
the advance of 20 per cent. made some 
months ago. 


ADVANCE IN PRICES FOR TEXTILE MATERIALS 


A recent issue of the “Wochenberichte der 
Leipziger Monatschrift fuer Textil-Indus- 
trie” reports the following advances in prices 
of textile materials in Germany and Austria: 

_The associated German manufacturers of knit- 
ting varn have announced an increase of 50 pfg. 
per kilo (5 1/4 cents per Ib.) above the April list. 
The German Association of Velvet Manufacturers 
has advanced the April quotations 10 per cent. 
The German cotton goods wholesalers have ad- 
vanced the prices of their. goods 15 per cent. The 
Association of German Cotton Finishers have an- 
nounced a further advance of Io per cent, now 
amounting in all to 30 per cent. According to the 
Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, the Austrian cotton 
weavers have advanced the price of their goods 
from 25 to 30 per cent. and given notice that a fur- 
ther advance is in contemplation because the 
price of yarn has increased 150 per cent. and 
wages from 25 to 40 per cent. since the beginning 
of the war. 


GERMAN WORDS IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The committee representing the German 
Language Association and the German Re- 
tailers Association which was appointed 
some months ago to compile a list of Ger- 
man words to be substituted for the non- 
German expressions current in the textile 
industry has concluded its labors and prepa- 
rations are now being made to publish the 
list of over 1,000 words for the guidance of 
the public. 

SHODDY AND COTTON FOR AUSTRIAN ARMY 
GoopDs 

The scarcity of wool has forced the Aus- 
trian military authorities to change the 
specifications for army cloth so as to allow 
the use of 50 per cent. of shoddy and cot- 
ton in goods formerly made of all new wool. 
The order is reported by the “Oesterreichs 
Wollen und Leinen Industrie” as follows: 


Owing to the conditions in the wool market 
during the war the Austrian Ministry of War has 
issued the following notice: 
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Clothing materials which formerly were made 
of new wool are in the future to be manufactured 
of the following raw materials: 

1. At least 50 per cent. of new wool 

2. From 10 to 15 per cent. of American cotton, 
not under middling. 

3. From 30 to 35 per cent. of shoddy, which, 
however, must be of the best selections of the fo! 
lowing grades: (a) knit rags, new worsted and 
new thibets; the quantity is limited only by the 
proportions named above. (b) New rags from 
field gray or light gray German or Austrian cloth 
and not over 8 to 10 per cent of old rags from 
light gray Austrian cloth. (c) Rags from fine and 
coarse thibets, old worsted yarn and old flannel 
not over 4 to 5 per cent. The use of card waste 
or felted rags (mungo) is forbidden. The cloths 
manufactured in accordance with the above spec 
fications must be made in the following weights 
Mantle cloth, 840 to 890 grams per meter (27 t 


28.5 ozs. per yd.) 
Trouserings, 790 to 850 grams per meter (25.3 t 
27.2 Ozs, per yd ) 


Ciotn tor riding breeches, 570 to 920 grams pe! 
meter (28 to 29.5 ozs. per yd.) 

Uniform cloth, 680 to 730 grams per meter (21.8 
to 23.4 ozs. per yd.) 

Cap cloth, 550 to 600 grams per meter (17.6 to 
19.2 OzZS. per vd ) 


The minimum breaking strength (pounds) and 


1 


stretch of the goods to be as follows. Tests to be 
made on a sample 16 by 16 (6.2 by 6.2 inches) 
Breaking Strain Warp Filling 
Mantle cloth .. 220 220 
Trouserit 220 220 
Cloth for riding breeches 220 220 
Uniform « h 200 200 
Cap Clot! 154 132 
Elasticity War] Filling 
Mantle cloth 30% 30% 
Trouserings : 30 30 
Cl th for r 11 go breeche Ss 30 30 
Uniform cloth a 30 30 
Cap cloth 30 30 


Each bidder must state the quantity of each kin1 
of material to be used and how much actual wool 
or yarn is in his possession. No attention will be 
paid to bids not accompanied by these par 


The Merchandise Marks Act 


We give in this issue a report by the 
American Deputy Consul General at Paris 
on unfair competition in France, being the 
third report on this subject, the first one on 
the British Act appearing in our July, 1913, 
issue, the second which appeared in our 
August issue, dealing with the German 
law on the same subject. These reports 
are of interest in connection with the 
agitation to secure the enactment of a Mer- 
chandise Marks Act in the United States, 
showing that Great Britain is the only one 
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of the three European nations which has 
enacted a special statute to prevent the mis- 
branding of goods offered for sale. While 
the enactment of such a law in the United 
States is not yet in sight, a long step has 
been taken in that direction by the exposure 
of the absurdities of the so-called “pure tex 
tile” bills, which have been introduced by 
various members of the Senate and. House 
f Representatives. 


Commerce Reports 


In order to bring the government publica- 
tion, “Commerce Reports” to the attention 
of those for whose direct benefit it is pub- 
lished, E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, has sent the following circular letter to 
over seventy thousand business concerns, 
and proposes to follow it up with others of 
similar import: 


I should like to ask you the following question: 
Are you aware that the United States Govern 
ment through this Bureau publishes a daily pape: 
which transmits valuable trade information con 
cerning market conditions in all parts of the 
world to American manufacturers and merchants? 

As an American business man, you can not 
afiord to overlook a publication which secures in 
formation from three hundred consular officials 
located in every part of the world, which contains 
special articles prepared by commercial attaches 
and agents of the Department of Commerce, sta- 
tioned at the most important centers of foreign 
trade, and which gives to the American manufac 
turer a daily list of firms in foreign countries 
anxious to buy American goods and represent 
American manufacturers. It also contains a com 
plete daily record of what the United States Gov- 
ernment wants to buy or construct. 

Daily “Commerce Reports” is a Government 
publication which every American business man 
should read with his morning mail. It furnishes 
him with a daily summary of the market condi 
tions and prices of different lines of industry in 
the world’s markets, and contains notices of cur- 
rent changes in the tariffs and trade-mark laws 
of foreign countries. It shows you from day to 
day what your competitors in other countries are 
doing. 

Daily “Commerce Reports” furnishes you with 
direct cable information from American consuls 
and attaches and, through its supplements, sup- 
plies you with complete annual reviews concern- 
ing the trade and industries of every country of 
the world. It also gives you every morning a list 
of foreign “Trade Opportunities” with which you 
can get in touch and which may mean specific and 
immediate business for you. 

Daily “Commerce Reports” mean knowledge 
and additional trade for- you 
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Daily “Commerce Reports” will be delivered to 
your office by mail every morning for one year for 
the nominal sum of $2.50. If you are not already 
receiving these reports, I strongly advise your 
filling in the subscription blank below, and, after 
detaching it, mailing it, together wth money order 
or check to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., or to the nearest branch office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce 


THE WOOL GOODS MARKET 


Buyers for wholesale clothing manufac- 
turers have been on the market during the 
entire month. Their activities in placing 
quantity orders for men’s wear fabrics for 
the spring season of 1916 has imparted an 
old-time propensity to the market. They 
were alive to the true situation regarding 
prices and the comparatively limited supply 
of goods resulting from the unusual de- 
mands from foreign sources and the diffi- 
culty in getting colors up to the standard. 

With demands for fabrics from many 
quarters of the world for civilian wear, and 
the new demand that has recently set in for 
army purposes, the available supply for do- 
mestic consumption has been materially re- 
duced. Buyers apparently realized the situa- 
tion and placed substantial orders with much 
less shopping and criticizing than has been 
their custom. In many cases they placed 
large orders on their first round of the mar- 
ket, apparently not having confidence in 
their ability to secure the goods a day or 
two later. It has been a sellers’ market and 
ii the prices obtained for fabrics are not 
profitable for the manufacturers it is the 
fault of the sellers. 

Sales of both woolen and worsted fabrics 
for the month will rank among the largest 
month’s sales for a number of years. This 
rush of trade has resulted in a number of 
mills being already sold up for the season 
and in some cases samples have been with- 
drawn from sale. There are mills with many 
more goods sold on orders than they can 
produce. These mills are relying upon can- 
cellations to be made by the buyers. If or 
ders are not cancelled in sufficient quantities 
the manufacturers will have to take the same 
privilege that buyers have exercised for a 
long time. It is a rule that must work both 
ways and it is liable to cause some friction 
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among certain that it 


who claim 
should apply solely in their favor. This is a 
time when manufacturers can and should 
hold buyers to a “strict accountability” for 
unmercantile practices 


buyers 


Some sales have 
been made with the agreement that, in case 
of a shortage of dyestuffs, the seller shall 
the right to reduce the quantity sold. 
It is apparent that this privilege will be 
availed of in a number of instances 

Some of the mills that withdrawn 
lines of goods are understood to have sold 
only the quantity that their supplies of dye- 
stuffs will When 


have 


1 
nave 


cover. more can be ob- 


tained the goods will again be placed on 


sale 

The various lines of woolen and worsted 
suitings were opened during the month and 
practically all lines are being offered. Abou! 
all lines are priced at substantial advances 
over those of a year ago. Sales have been 
freely made in quantity lots in most cases 
Many prices have been advanced since the 
opening. 

The demand 
woolen 


large for both 
with woolens 
This has placed both 
classes of mills in good condition regarding 
the immediate future. There are always ex- 
ceptions to the rule and some mills have 


has been 


and worsted fabrics 


probably in the lead. 


not, up to the present time, met with the de- 
sired success. The season, however, is still 
young and there evidently will be enough 
business to keep mills well employed. Ow- 
ing to the extremely 
woolens and worsteds that have been made 
for a number of seasons by the clothing 
trade their stocks have been extremely small 
and that of the retailers equally so. 

The advanced prices for new fabrics have 
caused an unusual demand for stock goods, 
which has cleaned the market comparatively 
bare. The consequence is that both the 
wholesale and retail trades have reached 
points where they are obliged to increase 
their purchases to stock up. This comes at 
a time when the mills are well employed in 
efforts to supply a good part of the world 
with woolen fabrics and when wool and dye- 
stuffs are selling at greatly advanced prices. 
It is a situation that probably never before 
confronted the market for wool fabrics and 


small purchases of 
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is should result in a profitable business gen- 
erally for domestic mills. 

A result of the advanced prices for all 
worsted fabrics has been the return to favor 
of fancy suiting fabrics made of cotton and 
worsted which were so popular some ten 
years ago. They have been ordered freely 
for low and medium priced suits for which 
the prices of all worsted fabrics are prohibi- 
tive. These fabrics, when properly dyed and 
manufactured, make very sightly garments 
which give good satisfaction, considering 
the prices at which they are sold. They are 
made in very creditable styles and colors 
and, to the uninitiated, appear like all wors- 
ted goods. It is more than probable that 
some unscrupulous retailers will sell them 
for all worsted. 

The demand for tropical fabrics continued 
during the early part of the month with a 
demand for the better grade all-worsted fab- 
rics. These fabrics will naturally make bet- 
ter fitting and better wearing garments than 


will the cotton warp fabrics, consequently 


they are in greater demand for the better 


class of trade. This is resulting in an addi- 
tional business on tropical fabrics, as there 
is a decided prejudice on the part of the 
higher classed consumers against wearing 
cotton warp fabrics that will not give the 
best satisfaction. 

The comparatively few mills making vig- 
cureux mixtures report an excellent order 
business for the new season. Sales have 
been in liberal quantities and at prices from 
ten to fifteen cents per yard above those of 
a year ago. 

Grays are taking a prominent part in the 
sales of spring goods. It is understood that 
they were designed to overcome the dye- 
stuffs difficulty, which they do to some ex- 
tent. They are popular colors for summer 
wear and have come into favor for the ap- 
proaching season. The greater part of the 
goods sold are on low grade, and the better 
goods up to $1.25, in some cases up to 
$1.37 1/2. They are the fabrics in general 
use by the wholesale clothing trade. 

The various lines of fine goods were 
opened during the latter half of the month 
and reports are to the effect that they gen- 
erally are meeting with a satisfactory order 
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business as far as the samples have been 
shown. These are the last men’s wear goods 
to be placed on sale and it will take several 
weeks to cover the various markets. As 
they have practically no foreign competition 
they have every encouragement to sell to 
full capacity. 

Already cancellations of orders for the 
new season are being made and in about ev- 
ery instance they are being welcomed. 

There has been a revival of the demand 
for overcoatings, uniform cloth and blankets 
for the armies abroad and a number of new 
contracts were recently placed. These 
goods are required within a short time. 
With the large business being booked for 
spring goods, it is going to be difficult to 
get the goods made by the time required 
Other contracts now being offered will not, 
in all probability, be placed unless the time 
for delivery can be extended. 

A number of mills that have previously 
been largely employed on army goods have 
their usual lines of men’s wear samples on 
the market with which they are having good 
success. They are not inclined to return to 
contract business unless prices and specifica- 
tions should prove to be more tempting than 
were some of the last with which they had 
some experience a few months ago. 

The scarcity of dyestuffs continues to be 
the greatest menace that manufacturers have 
to contend with, and it is creating an exceed- 
ingly serious situation with most mills. Sup- 
plies are gradually decreasing and while the 
output of domestic makes of dyestuffs is be- 
ing increased, it is not in sufficient quantity 
materially to relieve the situation. Some 
mills have had to reduce their output until 
they can secure the necessary dyestuffs in 
the required quantities. 

The dress goods business has not as yet 
become particularly active. The so-called 
corporation goods are being sold to a con- 
siderable extent with the principal sales be- 
ing on piece-dyed fabrics, including cotton 
warp serges, which have secured consider- 
able business. The finer makes of higher 
classed goods came on the market during 
the last few days of the month and still have 
their record of sales to make. One particu- 
larly noticeable event is the selling up, in two 
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days’ time, of the largest combination of 
mills making the finer grades of poplins at 
prices ranging from $1.00 up to $1.15 per 
yard for broad goods. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN PRODUCTION 
AND COST 


Augusta, Me., Aug. 27, 1915. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I have read with interest the paper pub- 
lished in your August number, and entitled 
“The Relation Between Production and 
Costs,” by H. L. Gantt. It certainly con- 
tained food for thought. 

Cost systems vary in detail as much as do 
the plants in which goods are made. Each 
plant has its own particular requirements 
necessary to determine correctly the cost of 
its mill labor, so-called, or the labor cost on 
the product. 

The cost of material is, of course, easily 
determined and applied, but the proper dis- 
tribution of the overhead or general expense 
of the plant, as a whole, is another matter, 
and certainly there are many methods for 
its application. Distribution by percentage 
of floor space in each department, actual la- 
bor paid for production, the value of ma- 
chinery, percentage of mill cost, and ma- 
chine hours are examples. Probably each 
method would work out admirably under 
proper conditions in different plants. 

The contention which Mr. Gantt makes 
that excess overhead, above actual oper- 
ating time is properly charged directly to 
profit and loss and not to goods produced 
is, however, debatable. Theoretically the 
idea is correct. No one denies that if a 
plant is shut down for six months, with no 
production, the overhead charges would be 
charged directly to profit and loss, or would 
eventually land there. There would be no 
other place for it. 

I believe, however, that there is a point 
between this extreme and the reasonable 
loss of production where the theory would 
not properly apply. If we accept Mr. 
Gantt’s idea as a hard and fast rule, it would 
seem to be a direct blow at any method of 
cost finding. Suppose the plant is running 
on an eighty per cent. production when it 


should be ninety-five per cent. Must that 
proportionate part of the overhead expense 
be charged to profit and loss and not di- 
rectly to the goods? I think not. For an ac- 
tual and practical cost, it should properly be 
assessed on the goods produced. Suppose 
one sets a standard of production, say of 
ninety-five per cent., with anything below 
that a proportionate contribution to the 
profit and loss account, would there not be 
a monotonous sameness to one’s cost 
figures? 

Of course, the overhead expense is only 
one item of the cost figures, but if the idea is 
practical on overhead charges, it would be 
true throughout the plant and apply to all 
indirect expense. Mr. Gantt makes the 
statement that if the plant is running on 
short time, the proportionate part which 
such short time bears to the regular working 
time should be taken from the overhead and 
charged to profit and loss. If, for example, 
the plant is running overtime, say ten hours 
a week, the same rule, no doubt, would ap- 
ply, except that there would then be a credit 
in the profit and loss account. Under this 
system what a glorious burying ground that 
profit and loss account would be, and what 
a chance for an unscrupulous manager to 
put the blame where it did not belong! 

It seems to me that the true cost of anv 
kind of production is the total money that is 
required to produce the goods, divided by 
the total production. If one plant is unfor- 
tunate in having poor operators, the per- 
centage of production is smaller than a 
plant having efficient help and the cost must 
then be higher. The object of a cost system 
is, not only to obtain a real final cost per 
pound, piece or yard, but to locate leaks. 

If a department or plant is running below 
par on production, an accurately balanced 
cost system shows there is trouble, directly 
it comes to the cost man’s eye. If the sys- 
tem is efficient enough, he can put his finger 
right on the sore spot, report it, and possi- 
bly have it remedied before the next report 
comes to him. 

If the plant is on an eighty-five per cent. 
production basis and a competitor is pro- 
ducing ninety-five per cent. on the same 
class of goods, he is producing his goods at 
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a lower cost whether the first plant charges 
the excess to profit and loss or to the goods 
direct. The only thing to do in this case is 
to go out and get ninety-seven per cent. pro- 
duction and let the poor old profit and loss 
account alone. That account will look after 
itself without any interference if a manufac- 
turer gets his plant moving on an efficient 
basis Charles R. Chase. 
THE FACTS REGARDING THE DYESTUFF 
SITUATION 
A Statement by the Master Dyers’ Association of 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Aug. 29, 1915. 
Owing to the many misleading and errv- 
neous statements that have been published, 
in miany instances originating with persons 
unfamiliar with the manufacture, sale and 
use of dyestuff, we feel it is the duty of those 
engaged in the dyeing industry, and who are 
entirely dependent upon a supply of dyestuff 
to continue their inform the 
> of the conditions as they actually ex- 
ist in Philadelphia, the largest dyeing centre 
in the world 
We have gone to great expense and in- 


business, to 


convenience to follow up every prospect that 
would seem to promise relief, have held 
many special meetings, and have been repre- 
sented at every public demonstration which 
endeavored to develop something that would 
t least answer the purpose until normal 
onditions would again prevail, and it is only 
air to say that no new methods have been 
developed for the manufacture of dyestuffs, 
and our tests of so-called new fast blacks 
have convinced us that in no instance can 
they be compared with what every dyer and 
textile manufacturer is thoroughly familiar 
with as fast black. 

The American manufacturers of dyestuff 
who were established prior to the war are 
well aware of what is required, because of 
their experience with foreign competition, 
and they are making every effort to meet 
the situation, but they find the greatest diffi- 
culty in securing raw materials in sufficient 


quantities, owing to the present demand for 


those raw products for other purposes. We 
understand that their efforts are mainly di- 
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rected toward producing shades of black, 
which of course are used in largest quanti- 
ties, and while this will be a very great help, 
it is only a question of at most a few weeks 
when the shortage in colors of various 
shades will be as bad as that which now ex- 
ists in blacks. 

It is quite true that some dyestuffs of all 
colors are still being offered for sale, but 
with hardly any exceptions these are in the 
hands of dealers, without any manufacturing 
connections, and in some instances they 
have never before this year been even indi- 
rectly connected with the manufacture or 
dyestuff. These materials are 
quoted at such prices as to entirely prohibit 
their use. As an illustration, a product well 
known to all users of dyestuff, Black BH, 
which formerly sold for 23 cents per pound, 
is now Offered at $7.80 per pound. This is 
not an exception but the general rule, with 
only a slight variation in percentage of in- 


sale of 


crease favoring Black BH 

One of the best known dyestuffs in the 
world, Sluphur Black, formerly sold at about 
20 cents per pound. Some sales are now be- 
ing made at $3.00 per pound, and the tinc- 
torial power has been reduced from 33 1/3 
to 50 per cent., as compared with former 
standards. This has made it necessary to 
advance the price of dyeing 500 per cent. 
and even more, making the material unmer- 
chantable when colors possessing the quali- 
coal tar dyes are required. We are 
therefore forced to use what are commonly 
called vegetable or wood dyes. These we 
cannot guarantee because they are not fast, 
and they have been obsolete in wearing ma- 
terials for the textile trade for many years. 

These facts are conservatively stated, and 
are given at the repeated requests of many 
manufacturers and distributors of textile 
fabrics, who find it difficult to convince their 
customers of the actual situation, and this 
lack of appreciation is entirely due to the 
publishing of statements by persons who are 
not familiar with the actual facts. 


ties of 


Respectfully, 
The Masters Dyers’ Association of Philadel- 
phia. D. F. Waters, President; Ger- 
mantown Dye Works. 
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Wm. H. Brehm, Vice-President; Allegheny 
Dye Works 

Wm. J. Wall, Secretary; 
Works. 


Nicetown Dye 


THE CAMERON PRINCIPLE OF CUTTING 
FABRICS 


In the development of the textile industry 
the cutting of wide fabrics into narrow strips 
has been made necessary in order to supply 
In this way the cutting 
process which would ordinarily be consid- 


a variety of wants. 


ered of trifling importance, has grown into 


—_. 


STRIP CUTTING WITH STRAIGHT EDGE AND 
HAND KNIFE 


an operation involving considerable expense 
to a number of industries allied to textile 
manufacturing. 

Before calling attention to what is the 
latest development in appliances for cutting 
fabrics it will be of interest to give a descrip- 
tion of the various methods by which this 
work has been done. One operation of lim 


ited application consists in strip cutting by 


FIG. 2. AN ELECTRICAL SHEARS 


hand with the aid of a straight edge and 
knife, as shown at Fig. 1. 

Another simple operation of cutting cloth 
into strips is often employed in the clothing 
industry and consists in the use of an elec- 
trical cutter or shears, the last named ap- 
pliance being shown at Fig. 2. 

A third method consists in putting a full 
piece of cloth under a guillotine press and 
cutting the goods into strips, as shown at 
Fig. 3. These methods are, of course, un- 
suited for doing the work on the large scale 


required in modern industries, being both 
wasteful and inaccurate. The need of a 
more economical process has led to the de- 
velopment of cloth cutting machinery, of 
which there are a types, 
marking a step 
They 
classes, the first, 


number of each 
in the development of the 
may into two 


, consists in 


process. be divided 
shown at Fig. 
the use of a stationary blade against which 
the cloth is drawn, thus cutting it into strips. 
This process is objectionable because the 
edges of the cloth are very liable to ravel. 
Moreover, the blades quickly become dull by 


contact with the goods and then the cutting 


A GUILLOTINE PRESS AND CUTTER 


process is converted into a tearing opera- 
ion. 

\nother method, shown at Fig. 5, consists 
in the use of discs made of thin steel revolv- 
ing at high speed and adjusted so as to cut 
the strips to the desired width. The cloth is 
cut as it is drawn under the discs. While 
this is an improvement over the previous 
method, it is open to the same objection, 
that the cutting edges soon become dull. 
Furthermore, there is the danger of injury 
to the operator. 

Another method consists in the use of a 
revolving shear. Two cutting discs overlap 
each other slightly so that the cloth is cut by 


a shearing process as with a pair of scissors. 
While this is another step in advance of the 
methods already described, it is open to the 
same objection, that the cutting edges soon 
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become dull and then the cloth is torn in- 
stead of cut. Moreover, it is necessary to 
keep all of the discs exactly of one size, 
otherwise some will cut faster than others, 
causing the cloth to wrinkle and make bad 
work. 

The disadvantages inherent in these vari- 


SPLITTING CLOTH WITH THIN BLADES IN 
SPACEABLE HOLDERS 


FIG. 4. 


ous methods of cutting cloth into strips has 
led the Cameron Machine Co., 57 Poplar St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to develop what has be- 
come generally known as the Cameron prin- 


ciple of cutting cloth. They emplov in their 


REVOLVING DISCS OF THIN STEEL 


slitting and rewinding machines a combina- 
tion of new principles. Instead of cutting the 
goods with a keen edge of any kind, they 
press metal discs having an edge much like 
an ordinary cold chisel, but circular in 
shape, through the fabric at the point 


FIG. 7. THE PENDULUM CUTTER 


where the goods are to be severed, as 
shown at Fig. 6. The “cutting wheel” has a 
V-shaped edge and is mounted on a ball 
bearing so that it can be revolved freely. It 
is pressed by a spring against a polished 
steel roller. In this way the cloth is divided 
by a clean cut. The edge of the strip is 


clean and smooth and free from fraying, as 
the operation tends to press the edge of the 
fabric so as to prevent the raveling of the 
warp. This method has many novel fea- 
tures and is patented here and abroad. 

In developing the Cameron machine it 
was found that manufacturers of broad silks, 
huck towels and other fabrics have for years 
faced the problem of separating wide webs 
made with doups or selvages into narrow 
strips. This work was done by hand, the re- 
sults being very unsatisfactory. In order to 
meet the special requirements of the process, 
the Cameron Machine Co. designed the Pen- 
dulum cutter, shown at Fig. 7, which has 


given very satisfactory results. The long 


f SN : 


FIG.6. THE CAMERON ‘SCORE CUTTER” PRINCIPLE 


experience of the Cameron Machine Co, in 
connection with the work of cutting wide 
goods into strips has enabled them not only 
to design the most improved methods for 
performing the work usually required in this 
line, but to supply the best appliances for 
meeting special requirements. 

The Cameron Machine Co. will be pleased 
to give any manufacturer engaged in cutting 
wide goods into strips the benefit of their 
long experience in this special industry. 

—— 

As far as history goes, there is every prob- 
ability that India was the original home of 
the cotton plant, in the Eastern Hemisphere 
at least, for there are positive records of 


cotton in India as far back as 800 B. C. 





The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers 


The autumn convention of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
the ninety-ninth meeting of the organization 
and one of the best attended in its recent 


Was 


is accessible, the hotel is large and first class 
in all its appointments and amply fitted to 
handle the big convention without friction. 


The cooperation of the management assisted 


ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAI 
ASSOCIATION OF COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


history, over 300 members and guests being 
present during the convention days, Sep- 
tember oth, roth and 11th, at the Hotel 
Griswold, near New London. This meeting 
place has proved one of the most satisfac- 
tory for the autumn conventions. The place 


ina marked degree toward the enjovment of 
the occasion. hs 

The hotel is beautifully situated on the 
river about a quarter of a mile from the 
Sound and even on the very hot days, cool 
spots could be found, while those who cared 
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to go either on or in the water had the op- 
portunity to do so. The golf links, which 
have been greatly improved, were near by 
and a large recreation field afforded oppor- 
tunity for the baseball game. Several good 
tennis courts were in close proximity to the 
hotel so the guests could watch the matches 
being played. The weather was all that 
could be desired except for the heat. The 
autumn meeting is generally understood to 
be more of a social gathering than a strictly 
and the program was 


business convention 


arranged to give ample scope for outdoor 
enjovment and much interest was taken in 


the various sports. 
The first session on Thursday evening was 
devoted to the reading of the President's 


address. which was as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


eeue Duncan, President, Treasurer Harmony Mills, 


Members of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufzecturers and invited guests: 

[here is one topic that I believe is in all your 
minds. With the possibility of international com 
plications, with wars and rumors of wars filling 
the columns of our press and the whole universe 
surcharged with an intensity of feeling never 
known to this generation, Americans are unitedly 
and each for himself considering the question ot 

ational Preparedness. We have for many 
years relied upon our splendid isolation, and 
neither in military preparation nor in the full de- 
velopment of our resources have we ever built 
up that independence, as a nation, that has been 
n relations between man and man, the keynote of 
our government from its inception 

As the expanse of oceans which separate our 
shores from possible foes have made us indifferent 
to admittedly inadequate provisions for defence, 
our separation from the severe commercial rival- 
ries of Europe have closed our eyes to the neces- 
f commercial independence. Serene in our 
determination not to be a party to any European 
struggle, we never imagined we could be the vic- 
tims of a quarrel not of our own making, nor that 
any possible embroilment of other nations could 
be so far reaching that we should suffer from its 
effects in our world trade relations and even in 
our domestic affairs 

Military preparedness and industrial prepared- 
ness should go hand in hand. The sinews of war 
must be provided by the latter before the former 
can be developed to its full extent; and by com- 
mercial preparedness, I mean not only the 
strengthening of those industries which would 
necessarily contribute supplies for a possible war. 
but all enterprises of manufacture, transportation 
and distribution, so that we can put behind any 
body of men enlisted in the nation’s defence “a 
united, prosperous. contented and determined pop 
ulation” and be able to supply all the varied wants 


sity , 
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of our people and furnish the fullest support to 
the Government in any time of trial. 

We have learned the sad lesson that trade rela- 
tions with other countries, however firmly rooted, 
are secondary to military exigencies. We have 
seen our mills handicapped and in some 
forced to close or curtail, due to shortness of 
wool, dyestuffs, chemicals and other needed sup- 
plies, many of which our country would have been 
amply able to supply if the idea of commercial and 
industrial preparedness for any emergency had 
been kept in mind. 

Our financial dependence on other nations was 
brought home to us very strongly in the early 
days of the war, and though righted tem orarily 
by a demand for products we alone can supply, 
we should not overlook the fact that the present 
difficulty of the settlement of foreign balances in 
our favor, may seriously curtail our prospective 
exports 

Our National honor, and even our existence, 
may depend upon the extent and the thoroughness 
in the next few months of our military prepared 
ness, but as a basis and ground-work which alone 
can make possible the enormous expenditures in- 
volved, our domestic affairs should have equal at 
tention. In the midst of international complica 
tions, when we know not what a day may bring 
forth, it is the duty of every true American to 
stand by the President in his effort to preserve ou 
National dignity and honor. On the other hand, 
may we not urge it as an equal duty upon the 
President, to stand by us in an effort to bring back 
and maintain the business prosperity of the 
country. 

In the crisis that confronts us, all consideration 
of party advantage or sectional benefit must yield 
to the paramount necessity of placing this nation 
in a position of national industrial preparedness, 
ready to cope with any emergency that may arise, 
and the party which makes this its ideal will be 
the one to enlist the support of the American 
people 

As a basis and starting point for the most com 
plete national industrial preparedness, the public 
and legislative hostility to business which has been 
growing ever stronger during the last decade. 
must be allayed. This hostility has reached its 
climax in the legislation of the past few years, and 
we may well ask ourselves whether the result has 
aided or retarded our National development, o: 
put us in a better position to face the new condi- 
tions which a world war has brought upon us 

The manifestations of hostility to business are 
known to all. Prosecutions under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law by the National government. re 
strictive legislation by the states and innumerable 
investigations by commissions, have marked the 
trend of public sentiment. Even though in a large 
majority of where business has been in 
dicted, evidence of wrong-doing has been lacking. 
the suspicion and distrust of the public has con- 
tinued. In some communities the name corpora 
tion, which simply describes a method of business 
organization, has become a term of reproach 

The statement has been often made and should 
be reiterated that the whole course of anti-business 
legislation from the Sherman Anti-Trust Law to 
the present day has not been made necessary 
primarily by the wrongful acts of business men 


cases 


cases 
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Instances innumerable can doubtless be cited ot 
dishonesty, trickery and oppression on the part of 
individuals and corporations, but there is no more 
justice in calling modern business dishonest and 
harmful than there would be in denouncing a 
whole community as corrupt and vicious 
some of its citizens occasionally need the restrain 
ing hand of the police 


becaus« 


|. H. WOODBURY, 


SECRETARY 


COTTON CONVENTION 


every 


man was under the direct 

nizance of | ighbors 
The basis of legislation and regulation, h 

great principles involved in the ne 

cessity of modern 

the conditions of modern life Regulation 

not involve denunciation 


} 
sporadic practices 


wever, 


should be the 


business to meet the needs of 


should 
individuals o 


but sh 


OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


The demand for regulation of business is not 
wrong or unreasonable, and if based on sound 
economic facts and a sympathetic rather than a 
hostile attitude would have brought good rather 
than harm to the interests involved. The great 
development in the last quarter century of indus 
try, of transportation and innumerable lines of 
activity pursued by modern business, calls for con- 
trolling laws, not needed in that earlier day when 


with the full realiza- 
but factors in a 
the growth of 


business structure, 
individuals have bee 
individuals have been 
that was inevitable in 


our whole 
tion that 
movement 
our country 

How different a generation 
tude of the public and their 
towards business. Men whi 
been regarded almost as 
lauded and exalted as 


ago was the atti- 
legislative bodies 
in recent years have 
criminals were then 
great captains of industry. 
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Before the Civil War we were distinctively an 
agricultural people, and not until that struggle had 
settled many questions of state rights did our 
country enter upon a national life which demanded 
highly developed industries. The needs of a 
rapidly increasing population called forth the full 
energies of our people to provide our new citizens, 
not alone with food and employment, but with all 
the necessities and comforts of life. 





1 
} 


Our government took the lead in the encourage- 
f industry, meeting a hearty response by all 

f the people. The whole policy of the 
and the nation was, in the decades of 1870 
to stimulate in every way the industrial 
nsportation expansion of our country 








reviouslv, industry had been localized, but with 
the growth of a strong national feeling, it was in 
evital hat business should be also nationalized 
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and given every aid that an intelligent and pro 
gressive government could render. 

You all recall the subsidies and enormous grants 
§ land to our transcontinental railroads, the num- 
berless instances in which municipalities and even 
the states bonded themselves or pledged their 
credit for the development of railroad systems 
with the object of opening national means of com- 
munication between different sections of our vast 
country. Municipalities following the same policy 
granted to manufacturing establishments freedom 
from taxation and other privileges, extending 
often over long terms of years 

This laudable object of developing America as 
a land of industry fully justified in the public mind 
these various aids and exemptions. 

As a natural accompaniment of this industrial 
expansion, corporations became and are today a 
necessary factor in our national life. There seems, 
however, to be in the public mind a great miscon- 
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ception of what a corporation really is. A cor- 
poration is an aggregation of individuals formed 
to accomplish a work that would be impossible for 
any one of the associates acting alone. Chartered 
by a state, they at first engaged in enterprise 
within the Commonwealths that founded them, and 
were subject to careful supervision by the com- 
munity within whose limits they operated. Pub- 
lic sentiment, however,—carried away, it would 
seem, by the wonderful strides that our industries 
were making,—favored in certain states the grant 
ing of greater powers to corporations whose ac- 
tivities could not be confined within the borders 
of the state chartering them, but which conducted 
operations of a wider scope. Some states, eager 
for the revenue which corporation taxes could pro- 
vide, exercised no supervision over the creatures 
of their creation, nor did they require that degree 
of publicity as to their financal standing or their 


acts to which the public is fairly entitled. Many 


business men called attention to the evil which 
would result if such indiscriminate incorporation 
was allowed, but the public gave little heed to these 
warnings, and permitted the granting of unlimited 
powers to companies to issue securities in any 


umount and often based on insufficient property 
values. Is it any wonder that corporation mana 
gers with such powers placed in their hands some 
times overstepped the bounds which marked fair 
lealing to the public and their competitors. The 
public should realize that to their own over zeal 
and short sightedness is due in a large measure 
the excesses of which they now complain 

A corporation, though impersonal, has no power 
not conferred upon it directly by the public in ac- 
-ordance with the laws of whose legislature it was 
chartered, and no right of existence independent 
of the will of stockholders whose money it uses 

Without the development of corporations, it is 
safe to say that the wonderful growth and expan 
sion of our country during the last twenty-five 
years would have been impossible. Without cor 
porations business would have been confined to 
local activities for it was only by the gathering to- 
gether of the savings of an army of investors, that 
requisite capital could be secured and energized 
by the great minds who conceived and carried out 
the plans of national development under corporate 
form of management. 

Figures have been given many times showing 
that corporations are really owned by the public, 
that the average holding of the individual stock- 
holder is of small amount, that the number of in- 
dividuals represented in some of our greatest cor- 
porations reaches stupendous proportions, in some 
companies comparing with the number of 
employes 

Mere size of a corporation is no indication of 
wrong, either in its foundation or its operation. 
The day of the local railroad ceased when the pub- 
lic demanded through freight and passenger lines 
to give speedy and reliable service from one end 
to the other of our vast area. With the advance 
of ocean transportation and the instant inter- 
change of information by cable between all parts 
of the civilized world, our business men were 
forced by the necessity of existence to combine 
their resources into great corporations if they 
were to survive in the commercial struggle with 
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gigantic foreign companies often under govern- 
ment encouragement or patronage. 

Some form of regulation is undoubtedly neces- 
sary, due to the present national character of our 
business. This should take the form of the frank- 
est publicity, and the laws of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts under which cotton mills have 
operated with fairness to their stockholders and the 
public, may well be taken a a model. Such regu- 
lation should provide for adequate annual state- 
ments to insure to the stockholder the safe- 
guarding of his investment, and be the basis of 
credit which the corporation asks from the pub- 
lic. Regulation, further than this, should be un- 
dertaken only after most careful study, and should 
be based upon the soundest economic principles, 
recognizing that aggregations of capital in cor- 
porate form are necessary if business of national 
scope is to be carried on. 

Intead of the cry of recent years to divorce 
business and politics, it would seem desirable that 
business and politics be brought closer together, 
and that the advice of men trained in the 
economics of business be sought when legislation 
or regulation is under consideration affecting not 
alone their interests but through them the inter- 
ests of the public whose property they are man- 
aging. They should not be called lobbyists and 
pilloried before their fellow citizens as doing an 
unworthy act when advising with their representa- 
tives in Congress in an effort to enlarge or pro- 
tect the industries they represent. 

The hearty confidence of the public in the es- 
sential integrity of business is the basis of all true 
prosperity, and the people at large should recog- 
nize that the corporation is a natural and logical 
development, and that any legislation which tends 
to destroy the intricate structure of business is a 
backward step. 

Regulation as to the legality of business prac- 
tices should be based wholly on the public interest. 
Search the existing statutes of the United States 
in reference to business, and where do you find 
this idea? You see monopolies and combinations 
declared illegal in themselves, without any refer- 
ence to whether the public is harmed or helped, 
and the slow process of judicial interpretation cov- 
ering a period of more than twenty years has been 
required for the Supreme Court to finally de- 
termine that the “rule of reason” must be used 
in enforcing legislative acts against these pro- 
hibited monopolies and combinations. Business 
is still in doubt, however, as to what acts future 
courts will decide this covers, and although four 
years ago the Supreme Court rendered its de- 
cision, cases in the District Courts have since been 
prosecuted without any regard to the rule thus 
laid down. 

Legislation that should clearly state that the in- 
terest of the public is the sole determining factor 
as to the legality of an action, would, once and for 
all, settle this vexed question. It is not in the 
public interest the corporations, by excessive com- 
petition or ruinous restrictive legislation, be put 
in a position where they cannot obtain capital for 
their necessary development, pay to their stock- 
holders a fair return upon their money, or com- 
pensate their employes adequately for their labor. 
The public will suffer in the long run if excessive 








competition or restrictive legislation is carried to 
the point where ‘the prosperity of the business 
community is not given ample consideration. 

Great Britain has developed the common law so 
that this test.of the public interest is the starting 
point of their business legislation, and the anti- 
trust laws passed by the two great colonies of 
Canada and Australia are based upon this theory. 
Sn See effect has even 
duende ae prices by agreement have been 
tully legal and in the interest of the pub- 
lic, when it was shown that such increases were 
necessary for the prosperity of the business in- 
volved. 

Australian courts have held that the public has 
no right to demand that they be served by corpor- 
ations who are forced to do business at a loss, that 
the broader interests of the public and the em- 
ployes of these corporations are better served by 
a fair price being paid than by prices being forced 
below the real cost of production by excessive and 
ruinous competition. 

A belief in the essential unity of business pros- 
perity and the public interest must prevail if this 
country is to reach that state of complete national 
preparedness which the present world crisis forces 
upon us. Unfortunately the expression of legis- 
lative opinion and the decisions of our most im- 
portant national commission fail to take this 
broader view that true national prosperity is in- 
separably dependent upon the individual prosperity 
of producer, consumer, stockholder and employe. 
_ Instead we find legislative action and commis- 
sion rulings tending to sacrifice one portion of 
our citizens in the so-called public interest. Is 
it not time to call a halt to this narrow view and 
unite in a campaign that will enlist the support of 
every American, standing behind the President 
not only in the upholding of our National honor 
but with his lead in the enhancement of our na- 
tional prosperity. 

The result of many years of agitation has cul- 
minated in the legislation of the last two years 
with the creation of a Federal Trade Commission 
with undefined powers and the forming of a Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations, which after ex- 
pending half a million dollars, ends its futile ex- 
istence with as many separate reports as it has 
members Most typical, however, is the change 
in the economic policy of providing for national 
revenue, by the enactment of a tariff bill passed 
as a verdict against a protection for profit (this 
necessary adjunct of our business existence to be 
left to the sharpening process that the wits of our 
business men would undergo in a world-wide com- 
petition). Prediction was made that this law 
would not disturb business, would decrease the 
cost of living, would increase our foreign trade 
and would provide ample revenue for the govern- 
ment 

None of these predictions have been realized. 
The cost of living has not been reduced. Our ex- 
port trade, with the exception of war orders and 
war food supplies, has not increased. Business 
has been disturbed so that only the outbreak of 
war and the conequent restrictions of imports 
saved us from disaster. The ample revenue prom- 
ised has not been in evidence in spite of the extra 


taxation imposed under the guise of a war revenue 
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tax to bolster up an ever increasing national 
deficit. 

Under normal conditions with a world at peace, 
it would be too much to ask that a National Ad- 
ministration reverse itself, but in the situation that 
at present confronts this country, knowing the 
futility of the Underwood Tariff law to raise 
revenue, appreciating the serious condition of the 
United States treasury and foreseeing the enor- 
mous exvenditures that will be necessary if Na- 
tional preparedness is to be but a paper plan, 
ought not the business interests of the country, 
irrespective of party, to demand that the adminis- 
tration meet this situation in the only way pos- 
sible and give the country a tariff ample for 
revenue and sufficient to protect our industries 
from the ruin threatened by the inevitable influx 
of enormous quantities of cheap goods made by 
the starving populations of Europe after the war. 

Our industries should not be dependent for their 
existence on the continuance of the slaughter 
abroad. The dawn of peace should not mark the 
ruin of many of our martufacturers. 

When your President addressed you at the last 
meeting, lie made statements as to the halting at- 
titude of business which were challenged by a 
member of the Cabinet, whose chief aim during the 
last year has been to show that business was as 
properous as ever and was not affected by the 
disastrous tariff legislation enacted by the present 
administration. Official figures are now available, 
published by the Secretary’s own department, 
which prove the statements referred to to have 
been conservative and amply borne out by the 
record of imports before and after the tariff law 
was in operation. 

If we reviewed the present status of our coun- 
try under normal conditions, we should have cause 
for optimism, yet existing conditions give us 
cause for dismay. We have been blessed during 
the year, and have assurance for the future, of 
bountiful crops at high prices. There has been a 
call from belligerent nations for our foodstuffs 
and other materials, hitherto unprecedented in our 
history. This with the decrease of our imports 
owing to the inability of the warring nations to 
supply other than their own most imperative 
needs, has caused a wonderful trade balance in our 
favor. We have become for the first time a 
creditor rather than a debtor nation, which gives 
us an abundant, and in fact an over-supply of 
money; yet there is no general relief from the 
business depression. With the exception of cer- 
tain industries, whose activities may be summed 
up under the general head of “war order,” gen- 
eral business has not materially improved over 
the stagnation of last year. We find consumers 
purchasing scantily; a policy adversely affecting 
retail trade and reacting sharply on manufacturers 
and transportation lines. This sluggish tendency 
of trade is apparent to anyone studying the re- 
ports of railroad traffic, of bank clearings, of idle 
freight cars and other barometers of our business 
activity. These show that, compared with pros- 
perous times, business is still in a depressed con- 
dition, and, that it is heitating owing to our utter 
lack of national industrial preparedness 


I have tried to outline the situation that will 


confront the next Congress whether meeting in 
December or called in extra session. I have tried 
to show the false basis that underlies much of our 
recent legislation. I have tried to call American 
citizens to a higher place of thought than mere 
partisan politics, to the ideal of national legisla- 
tion for national needs. The next year is preg- 
nant with opportunity for the business man, in 
that the policy of the country, both foreign and 
domestic, for the next four years will be decided, 
years the most criticai in the industrial life of our 
nation. 

These facts should bring sharply to our minds 
the necessity of business legislation by business 
men, who should bring business and politics into 
harmony and as a unit determine the policies 
which shall shape the destinies of our beloved 
country to the highest and noblest ends. 


After adjournment there was a very en- 
joyable cabaret entertainment in the grill. 
Stephen C. Lowe was conductor and was 
ably assisted by volunteer talent. 

At the opening of the Friday morning ses- 
sion President Duncan made the interesting 
announcement that hereafter instead of the 
offices of secretary and treasurer being held 
by one incumbent, the Board of Governors 
had chosen as treasurer of the Association, 
Charles H. Fish, a well known and: active 
member of many years standing, who has in 
the past received medals for papers pre- 
sented and always taken an active interest in 
its affairs. The increase in the scope of the 
activities of the Association, which fre- 
quently demand the presence of its secretary 
and other officers in other cities on govern- 
mental and business consultation, has led-to 
the necessity of the work being divided and 
the Association deems itself fortunate in se- 
curing Mr. Fish’s cooperation. He retains 
his own private practice, as consulting engi- 
neer, although giving the necessary time to 
the work of the Association. This step is in 
line with Secretary Woodbury’s suggestion 
made several years ago. He will be relieved 
of some of the work which he has heretofore 
done and be more free to devote his time to 
the technical work of the association. The 
new arrangement is one that meets the ap- 
proval of all interested and will result in in- 
creased efficiency and extension of the work. 

The morning session was given up to the 
discussion of recent investigations for deter- 
mining the length of cotton staple and illus- 
trations of their application, presented by 
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Dr. N. A. Cobb, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This is a continu- 
ance of the work conducted by Dr. Cobb 
and covered not only experiments made in 
connection with the Department work, but 
some personal investigations of his own. Dr. 
Cobb’s paper is profusely illustrated by dia- 
grams, tables and illustrations which we are 
not able to present at this time, but which 
may be had in their entirety in printed form 
on application to him or to the secretary of 
the Association. 

The principal points brought out relate to 
his experiments in determining the length 
of staple and certain characteristics in re- 
gard to the natural twist in the cotton fibers 
and the effect of moisture on the fibers. Dr. 
Cobb also explained his system and ap- 
paratus for determining exactly the length of 
fiber, which he advocated as a great im- 
provement over the usual methods of esti- 
mating the length of staple by the cotton 
pull. He submitted interesting statistics 
showing the variation in experts’ estimate of 
the length of staple compared with the actual 
length determined by exact measurement. 
There was a free discussion by manufactur- 
ers who asked many questions that brought 
out many interesting points. Mr. Newburger 
of Memphis called special attention to the 
growing practice of selling on type rather 
than length of staple, believing that char- 
acter in the staple is the important thing, 
providing the length is satisfactory. He 
thought perhaps too great emphasis was laid 
on length, particularly when facts seemed to 
show that length was more or less a matter 
of expert opinion which varied so greatly. If 
a manufacturer is buying a certain type that 
satisfied his requirements it seemed to make 
little difference whether he called it 1 1/8 
inch or 1 1/4 inch. 


METHODS OF DETERMINING LENGTH OF COT- 
TON STAPLE AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THEIR APPLICATION 


N. A. COBB, Ph. D., United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 

This paper on the accurate measurement of cot- 
ton staple and some of its applications, is, there- 
fore, an account of observations and experiments 
by no means all recent, even some of the more 
fundamental. They date from experiences wide 
apart, extending over a long period, including an 
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occasional series of years of close contact with 
manufacturing problems, and occasional periods 
of study of the elements of the wool and cotton 
industries, both abroad and in this country. 

It is perhaps needless to remark that while what 
I have to say relates particularly to length of 
staple, it is by no means implied that this quality 
is anything more than one of the several qualities 
determining the value of cotton. It is, however, 
important to disassociate these various qualities, 
in order that they may be tested and appreciated 
separately. Thus only can we obtain the clearest 
idea concerning the combined effects of these 
qualities as they appear in the industry. Such a 
dissociation of the elements of a problem is simply 
the application of one of the most elementary of 
all scientific principles—that of considering each 
variable independently, if possible. 

This fiber has been classed more or less 
roughly on something like the present basis for 
over a hundred years, and grades very closely re- 
sembling the present grades have been in active 
use for over half a century. 

[ think very few good judges would dare pre- 
dict that even for a long time to come the bulk 
of the cotton grown in the United States will be 
other than hand-picked and saw-ginned. As for 
uncertainties due to change of varieties grown, a 
system that has survived the extension of cotton- 
growing from the Eastern States to Texas and 
Oklahoma, with all that this extension has meant 
in the matter of new varieties and changed condi- 
tions of soil and climate, is hardly likely to be 
seriously altered by any forces that can at present 
be seen at work. 

It is difficult to believe that the two elements, 
color and foreign matter, the elements that enter 
into the determination of grade, can on any rea- 
sonable basis be held to be in any practical sense 
liable to change in the near future. Any such sup- 
position would appear to be rather far-fetched. 
but it may be predicted with good show of reason 
that the use of better methods of ginning and 
cleaning will improve the staple and general con- 
dition of cotton. Such improvements will result 
mainly in throwing more cotton into the higher 
qualities, where the variable factors, color and 
foreign matter, are at their minimum values, and, 
therefore, precisely where the present system has 
its maximum strength. These changes will not do 
away with such factors as color and foreign mat 
ter, which so long as cotton is grown in the open 
bid fair to remain much as they are at present. 

Our problems appear, therefore, to be mainly 
those of perfecting present methods, and I pro- 
pose today to bring to your attention certain 
methods, ideas and facts relating to length and 
strength of staple. I shall attempt to limit my- 
self rather closely to setting forth the results of 
my own researches along the lines indicated. I 
think you will have no difficulty in apprehending 
the application of these results to your own per- 
sonal problems, should they have any such appli- 
cation. It may be well to add that I am speak- 
ing as an investigator rather than as a govern- 
ment official, and am presenting conclusions for 
which, if necessary, I may be considered alone 
responsible 

Let us first examine the prevailing method of 
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etermining length of staple, with a view of dis- 
losing the possibility of improvement. That there 
is room for improvement is, I think, fully demon- 
strated by the table of estimates of length, ob- 
tained through cooperation with some of the best 
experts in this country, to whom thanks are spe- 
cially due for the time and care they have de- 
voted to assisting in this matter. The uniformly 
striking feature in these tables is the wide varia- 
tion in length-estimates made on the same cotton. 

A study of this table brings out three cardinal 
facts: 1.—Experts nearly always over-estimate the 
length by from 1/32 to 1/4 of an inch, the amount 
depending in a general way on the length of the 
staple—the longer the staple the stronger the 
tendency to over-estimate. 2——The same expert 
in two cases gave his estimate of two or more 
samples, and his estimates occur in widely different 
portions of the table, affording definite evidence of 
the personal error to which experts are liable 
under the ordinary method of making a pull. 3.— 
The mean length of the expert’s pull bears a very 
variable ratio to the mean length of the cotton 
from which the pull was made; some experts re- 
move a relatively large amount of the short fiber, 
others do not 


CAUSES OF ERRORS AND DISCREPANCIES 


One may well ask, “What are the causes of 
these large personal errors?” The causes may be 
listed here in a preliminary way somewhat as 
follows: 

1. The expert throws away, in the course of his 
manipulations, an indefinite amount of short fiber, 
which will vary with different samples of cotton, 
and of course with different experts. As pointed 
out elsewhere, these variable factors are practi- 
cally incapable of accurate description or defini- 
tion, and any attempt to accurately systematize 
them would appear to be practically hopeless. 

2. In the final stages of the pull it is usual to 
discard some of the longer fibers of the pull, in 
order to “square it up.” The amount thus dis- 
carded is variable, the variations being at least 
partly a function of the character of the cotton 
being examined. 

3. In the case of weak cottons, the manipulation 
is freqently sufficiently harsh to break some of 
the fibers. This results in a shorter pull than 
would occur if no fibers were broken. 

4. If pulls are made under varying conditions, 
as for instance, on different days, with different 
atmospheric conditions, the varying conditions of 
the cotton will give a variable fly-back. A de- 
Scription of fly-back and its relations to cotton 
pulling is found on page —. According as the 
fly-back is large or small—and this varies with the 
state of the atmosphere—the final pull will appear 
shorter or longer. 

It will be seen that the inaccuracies and uncer- 
tainties in making a pull of cotton in the ordinary 
Way are connected almost exclusively, or at any 
rate largely, with the casting out and the break- 
age of fibers. This fact leads naturally to the in- 
quiry whether it is not possible to make a pull 
in such a way as to obviate these difficulties. Such 
a way I have proposed in connection with my ap- 
proximately accurate method of measuring cotton 
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staple, a method whose development was made 
possible by the invention of the fiber projection 
method 

To obviate the difficulties connected with the 
casting out and breakage of fibers, it is proposed 
in this approximately accurate method to make a 
pull without casting out fibers, and without break- 
ing fibers. To make a pull in this way is entirely 
feasible. It involves selecting in the first instance 
the right amount of fiber to compose the pull, and 
incorporating in the pull all the fiber so selected, 
the operations being carried out so gently as to 
avoid breakage. There are then left only the in- 
accuracies due to fly-back, and it is proposed to 
reduce these as much as possible by conditioning 
the cotton so as to always bring it to approxi- 
mately the same state as regards moisture con- 
tent. 

This conditioning may be accomplished in any 
one of several different ways. Cotton merchants 
and others have sometimes maintained in connec- 
tion with their offices, special rooms or cabinets 
devoted to the conditioning of cotton samples. 
There is, I think, a growing feeling in this coun- 
try that this matter is more important than has 
hitherto been supposed. In foreign countries 
much greater attention is paid to this subject, and 
the artificial humidification of the atmosphere of 
mills and conditioning laboratories, when neces- 
Sary, 1s accomplished in a practical way, and on 
a comparatively large scale. Experimental results 
have convinced me that all future technological 
experimental work connected with cotton, whether 
it be for the judgment of the fiber before it is 
spun, while it is being spun, or after it is spun, 
will disregard the moisture question at its peril. 
There is no agency entering into experiments of 
this kind, whose object is to judge of the quality 
of cotton, that can afford to pay anything less 
than very careful attention to this matter. Cotton 
is not only one of the most hygroscopic of fibers, 
but it is one which takes up and loses its mois 
ture with remarkable uqickness. Only a few min- 
utes, sometimes even only a few seconds, are re- 
quired for any marked change in the moisture 
content of the surrounding air to cause.a very dis- 
tinct difference in the qualities of cotton fibers ex- 
posed to it. It is for this reason that a year or 
two ago humidification was introduced into the 
quarters allotted to the preparation of the official 
cotton grades, an idea which is being expanded 
and will, I venture to predict, result sooner or 
later in the introduction of humidification ap- 
paratus in most premises where important judg- 
ments are being passed on the quality of cotton. 
In fact, in the light of past experiments, it is 
rather difficult to understand why we have been so 
slow in comprehending, the importance of this 
matter. This allusion applies to very little of the 
experimental work carried out under experienced 
scientific direction, but applies with much greater 
force to the conditions which up to now have ex- 
isted in our mills, cotton exchanges, and import- 
ant mercantile companies. 

In order to illustrate the importance of this mat- 
ter from data which I have personally secured in 
the course of my investigations, the following in- 
stances are cited. 
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A small “plate” of cotton, reduced to a 
bone dry condition, was breathed through 


for five seconds. It increased in weight 3.04% 
It was breathed through for an addi- 
tional five seconds and gained ......... 3.00 
It was breathed through for an addi- 
tional five seconds and gained ............ 2.00 
It was breathed through for an addi- 
tional five seconds and gained ............ 84 


It will be seen that the gain in weight was ex- 
ceedingly rapid and entirely in consonance with 
the rapid and relatively violent contortions exhib- 
ited by cotton fibers when changed from dry air 
to moist, and vice versa 

It is also important to note that having gained 
about 8 per cent. in weight, cotton no longer 


takes up moisture at this rapid rate. Other ex- 
periments show that in a moisture saturated at 
mosphere cotton will go on absorbing water until 
it has gained over 25 per cent. in weight, but this 


additional gain in weight requires several days 

for its completion 

NEED FOR MORE CAREFUL STUDY OF THE 
SINGLE FIBER 


Experiments and observations lead to the belief 
that there is need of much more careful study of 
the individual fiber, a study beginning in the field 
and including all varieties of cotton and all stages 
of growth, and extending through the ginning, 
baling and storage houses, ending only after it has 
been followed through the mill into yarn and 
fabric. 

A careful scienfific study of the industrial uses 
of a fiber like cotton soon leads one to ask him- 
self, “What are the elements in these problems?” 

Failure to give full consideration to fundamental 
elements has been a weakness in various investi- 
gations of cotton lint. No doubt this has been due 
partly to absence of convenient apparatus by 
means of which the elements could be adequately 
investigated. 

The majority of these elements, when isolated 
and clearly set forth, are found to be relatively 
simple. All, or most of them, are contained in or 
cluster round the single fiber. This fiber, however, 
is so narrow that its structure can be made out 
only with the aid of a microscope 

That most of the physical principles entering 
into our cotton problems are illustrated in or on 
a single fiber of cotton becomes clear when we 
consider such facts as that, broadly speaking, the 
color and luster of a mass of cotton is a function 
of the color and luster of its individual fibers; 
and that the strength of the yarn depends upon 
the strength and length of its component indi- 
vidual fibers, as well as upon the way in which 
these fibers bind together and produce friction 
one on another. It is the same to a great extent 
with other features furnishing a basis for profitable 
study; they are definite properties present in each 
fiber. 

In considering cotton each branch of the indus- 
try has its own viewpoint; but none focuses at- 
tention on the single fiber. The talk is of acres 
of cotton and bales of cotton. The manufacturer 


ought to get closer to the single fiber than others 





and so he does, but not close enough. His in- 
clination is to confine his attention too exclusively 
to the bales that come into his mill and the yards 
of cloth that go out of it. He too seldom reaches 
the elements of his prblem as represented in the 
single fiber 

What is the relative strength of the fiber in 
different parts of its length? When it breaks in 
the gin or in the mill, where is it most likely to 
break? Is the slender terminal portion as much 
weaker as it looks to be? Is the apparently mas- 
sive basal portion as much stronger as it looks to 
be? When the fiber comes away from the seed 





does it come away ata definite nection point 1 
the base of the fiber, or is it likely under certain 
circumstances to break at a point further out on 


the fiber? Just how, when, and how fast does the 





twist arise? Does it come on suddenly or slowly? 
Can the degree of this most important property in 
iny practicable way be brought under control? 
How much do the different varieties of cotton 
vary from each otl spect? Does a 
given cottor l t from time to 
time? For it é mn is dry is the 
twist more pronounced than when it is wet? Are 
these fibers longer when wet, or shorter? What 
is the exact effect of humidification and why does 
it have this effect? To what extent do the fibers 


on the same seed or in the same variety of cotton 
vary from each other in length, strength, twist, 


taper, etc.? Can this relationship be altered by 
breeding? 


These questions and literally hundreds of others 
arise as one thoughtfully contemplates a cotton 
fiber in its entirety To many of these questions 
there are at present no satisfactory answers. To 


1 


many others there is no answer at all; to some 

there are pretended answers that are incorrect and 

misleading. 

BEARING OF HUMIDIFICATION ON HAND 
TESTING 


The following are accounts of two of my ex- 
periments showing the important bearing of hu- 
midification on the hand testing of cotton. That 
disputes with regard to the qualities of samples of 
cotton ire common is not to be wondered at 
when such important iacts are unknown and there- 
fore not utilized. 

Fibers from a small tuft removed from a single 
seed of cotton were broken under two different 
humidity conditions. The fibers were broken al- 
ternately “dry” and “moist,” at intervals of two 
to five minutes during the day, one-half being 
broken “dry,” the other “moist.” The relative 
humidity during the tests varied from fifty-three in 
the morning to forty-five in the afternoon. The 
temperature varied from seventy in the morning 
to seventy-five in the afternoon. This variation 
in the relative humid of the atmosphere and in 
the temperature was relatively small, and would 
be largely counterbalanced by the method of test- 
ing, namely, breaking first a fiber subject only to 
the prevailing temperature and humidity, and then 
a fiber subjected to the effect of the human breath 
during the breaking test, a period averaging about 
five seconds The figures following give the 
average result of twenty-four tests in each case 


ity 





















lensile Strength of Individual Cotton Fibers 
Subjected jor five Broken at the prevail- 
seconds to human ing temperature and 
breath humidity 
61.4 giammes 40.9 grammes 
Increase in strength in five seconds, 50.1 per cent 


One of the best known instruments for testing 
he strength of fibers is so constructed that it is 
almost impossible to use it without at the same 
time subjecting the fiber to this powerful influence 
oi the human breath The puzzling “vagaries” 
thus introduced have beyond doubt rentered 
worthless much of the testing done on this-in 
strument 
Difference in strength of cotton fibers 
tested at a temperature of 73 1m one case, 
with humidity at a minimum of 8o 
lighest reading, however, 89), and in the 
ther case temperature during experiment 
ying from 69 to 74, and the humidity 

















nstant at 4! In other words, the’ fibers 
tested at practically the same tem- 
re, but with a variation in relative 
iidity of about 4o. 
Ave ig¢ H in | Re Live 
so I ty 4l 
24 ers 100 grams 4.5 grams 
The fibers were from a small tuft removed fron 
a single seed, and were therefore as nearly as 
possible of the same character, and could justly 


yared with each other under the conditions 

test. It will be seen that under the more 

conditions, the fibers gained approximately 
) 


t 
in strength 





Friday evening was given up to the ban- 
quet in the large dining-room of the hotel, 
which was attractively decorated. The pro- 
ceedings were opened by President Duncan, 
who made a short address urging manufac- 
turers and business men to give greater at- 
tention to governmental affairs and legisla- 
tion. He especially directed their attention 
to the reports of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Trade Relations, garbled accounts of 
which have been printed in the daily press 
from different members of the committee, 
each one of whom has in fact presented a 
different report and the general public has 
only heard the sensational statements of 
some of the more radical members of the 
committee. He urged business men to ac- 
quaint themselves fully with the details of 
these various reports and to do their part 
towards enlightening the public as to the 
true conditions in the industries to which 
they referred. The keynote of the evening’s 
address was the closer relationship that 
should exist between business interests and 
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the government with a view to exercising a 
beneficial and sane influence on legislation. 
After the addresses by Charles G. Bancroft, 
President of the International Trust Co. of 
Boston, and Senator John W. Weeks of 
Massachusetts, President Duncan called on 
Joe Newberger of Memphis, Tenn., to say 
a few words in closing. He aroused the 
audience to enthusiasm by promising the co- 
operation of the business men of the South 
along the lines advocated by the preceding 
speakers. Mr. Newberger is always a live 
wire in any gathering at which he may be 
present. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN W. WEEKS 


In other times, when we have had good crops 
which have been sold at better than or even nor 
mal prices, when the ioreign balance of trade has 
been in our favor, and when there have been larg« 
loanable balances in the banks, we have felt as 
sured that we had all the conditions necessary to 
make good business [he crops of the United 
States last year brought more money than ever 
before in the history of our country, and there is 
a reasonable prospect that the money value of 
this year’s crops will be as great. We have today 
the largest foreign balance of trade in our favor 
that this country has ever seen and the latest re- 
ports to the comptroller indicate that there ars 
nearly three-quarters of a billion dollars of loan 
able funds in excess of the legal reserves now held 
by the national banks, without counting any ex- 
cess that may be in state and private banks 
Nevertheless, business, in other channels than 
those which are furnishing supplies for the war 
and businesses related to those supplying manu- 
facturers, the automobile business, and some 
other specialties, is not normal in the United 
States. I believe it is reasonable and correct to 
say that the war has started more furnaces and 
more looms than it has stopped and, therefore, 
business would be materially poorer than it is now, 
and more men out of employment if it were not 
for the war. 

This condition cannot, of course, be brought 
about by any one reason. The tariff has much to 
do with it and, also, many other conditions which 
are more or less potent; yet, I think the most 
effective reason is the uncertainty and hesitation 
which exists on the part of capital, a condition 
which is brought about by too much restrictive 
legislation and too much governmental interference 
with business; so that capital has become timid, it 
does not readily go into the development of in- 
dustries which are already established, and does 
not go into new enterprises, even when they seem 
to present possibilities of satisfactory returns, as 
would otherwise be the case 

Under such conditions there are always consid- 
erable numbers of men out of employment and 
even now, although business is somewhat better 
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than it was in the earlier months of the year, 
there are large numbers of men who really want 
work and who are unable to get employment. 
This is true in all sections of the country and is 
especially true in those sections removed from the 
manufacturing centers where war suppplies are be- 
ing manufactured and from the sections of the 
country which are essentially agricultural. 

During the past five years, Congress and the 
state legislatures have passed about seventy 
thousand bills and there have been six hundred 
and fifty volumes of decisions of courts of last 
resort handed down within the same time. This, 
in itself, should be a sufficient reason for a desire 
to bring about greater care and scrutiny in pass- 
ing new legislation. We are afflicted with a vast 
amount of unskilled and immature thinking which 
is reflected in the shape of legislation 

If the amount of legislation passed by Congress 
barring that which carries necessary appropria- 
tions, were reduced five times and every bill of any 
magnitude which is passed were introduced a year 
is acted upon, during might 
be submitted to trade organizations 
the country for comments, then 
given on the legislation, I am confident 
results would produce all the ] 
which should be passed and, on the w 
would be beneficial. While much legislation which 
is passed under present conditions may contain 
necessary provisions, as a matter of fact, it con 
tains so many provisions which are harmful in 
some collateral way that the net result is bad in- 
stead of good. 

The recent legislation, known as the Seamen’s 
Bill, is a good illustration of this fact. It contains 
about twenty separate definite provisions; many of 
them relating to matters applying to the per- 
sonnel of merchant ships and safety at sea, all of 
which might very well have been adopted long be- 
fore this law became effective. In the earlier days, 
no one questions that seamen were, in many cases, 
unfairly and improperly treated, their food was 
10t good, their berthing facilities were not suffi- 
cient, and in many other ways conditions were 
such that good men did not go to sea. From time 
to time these conditions have been modified, and 
in the Seaman’s Bill at least a dozen of the 
twenty main provisions applying to this subject 
should meet the approval of everyone; but there 
was injected into the bill other matters conflicting 
with our treaties and harmful beyond description 
to vessel owners, the net result being that we have 
already, although the bill does not become effec- 
tive for several months, swept American shipping 
from the Pacific ocean and turned over to the 
Japanese the carrying trade of that ocean as 
effectually as if we had passed a law prohibiting 
the sailing of American ships. We might have 
been warned that the Japanese, who have been 
taking the only effective means I know to build 
up a merchant marine; that is, granting reason- 
ible subsidies, would seize this opportunity to 
take over the balance of our trade 

During the last three years the Japanese tonnage 
trading between China, Japan, and our Pacific 
Coast has increased from twenty ships with a ton- 
nage of 24.725 tons in 1913, to forty ships having 
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a tonnage of 145,176 tons August 1 of this year, 
and they are, in addition, building a very consid- 
erable number of ships which are to be put into 
the New York, Panama, and Pacific coast trade. 

There are reasons for this kind of legislation. 
As I have suggested, there is too much careless 
rather than scientific thinking, and a great many 
good people have seen things which they believed 
needed correction and, following the habit of the 
times, they have rushed to the government to ob- 
tain legislation to correct them, contending that 
good results would be obtained if the legislation 
which they have advocated were adopted, never 
giving any reasonable consideration to the col- 
lateral or supplemental interests which might be 
effected 

Then, 


igain, we are all, as citizens, responsible 
this vast volume of lati because we ex- 
that those we send to the legislature or to 
-ongress will do something in islative way 
reason for their re-election, 


lemonstrate a 

desi from the public 
: fs 1 + T - ] ' ] 
s for « t intere legislatively, 


ind whicl 


1 man serves, if he i iligent and 
better i is constitu 

new Con 
circumstances, 


studious, the 
ents ben 
gressman, 


cannot be 


fortunate 

description | 

ren on the statute c f he 

when he comes up for re-election, we 

say, “What has he done to deserve 

and especially if he has not made 
tribution among his constituents. 
two main reasons ¢ which he 
l eason why 


a 


speeches for dis 

Those are the 
bases—because we 
do—a 1 should be returned. Very 
likely the speeches he made took the time of Con 
gress without affecting a vote and it is more than 
probable that there are a large number of men 
in Congress who could have made just as good 
speeches on the subjects which he has discussed 
so instead of inquiring whether he has done good 
work in examining legislation which came before 
the committees to which he is assigned, whether 
he has been instrumental in saving money which 
otherwise might have been appropriated and spent 
without adequate results, or whether he has been 
looking on broad national questions in such a way 
that he has been of real assistance in promoting 
some great national policy, like preparedness 
legislation which would develop a merchant marine 
Or some such question, we use the other and less 
substantial reason, therefore encouraging him to 
do the things which he should probably avoid. 

I do not mean by all this to be unduly critical of 
those who desire to obtain legislative results, be- 
cause there are always matters which require re 
adjustment, and an unqualified believer in action 
would never accomplish anything in correcting 
such conditions. It is the man who sees the error 
clearly and who sees the correction as clearly, who 
moves the world in the right direction. But there 
are very few who have had experience enough to 
take such a position without the most insistent 
and thorough investigation: so I have made the 
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suggestion that if legislation could be introduced 
long before it is passed and carefully considered 
by every possible interest, that, in effect, would be 
putting to it an acid test which would result in 
good rather than bad legislation. 

There has been an epidemic in the desire to turn 
over to the government those things which are 
not essentially governmental but: which are pa- 
ternalistic and which cannot be done as well by the 
government as they could be through private ini- 
iative and personal or corporation management. 
No government was ever established for the pur- 
pose of doing business. It is an extravagant and 
inefficient business agency and lacks expedition in 
ts operations. It is necessary in order to 
ly protect governmental operations that the 
all definitely provide just how it shall be 
on. This produces a degree of red tape 
which is imical to every condition which goes to 
bring about satisfactory business operations 

Very few people appreciate the degree to which 
we have been rushing into paternalism in the last 








few year It would take too much space to 
enumerate them but we are rapidly turning over 
to commissions, which in turn employ a large 


sarily is building up a governmental force of in- 
spectors which, unless it is checked, will in time— 
and no distant time either—add very materially to 
the burdens which will be imposed on our citizens 
for the maintenance of these governmental forces. 
It is a condition which may develop as did a simi- 
lar procedure in France, during and immediately 
following the French Revolution, when it is said 
that there was one governmental employe to every 
four citizens, loading down the tax-payer with ob- 
ligations too heavy to be borne, so that the whole 
system was necessarily and radically revised 


number of agencies, many operations which neces- 





SOME LABOR PROBLEMS 
Charles G. Bancroft, Esq., President, International Trust 


Company, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass 


[he problems confronting the members of your 
organization with reference to the labor question, 
are more complicated and serious, in my opinion, 
than are met by any other class of employers. 
The very nature of the business makes necessary 
a large initial investment and the organization of 
a perfectly adjusted corps of able and skilled men, 
as well as the assembling of the rank and file of 
workers in large numbers. The development of 
the industry and size of the units necessary to 
success ca!l not only for manufacturing ability but 
for experience in affairs of finance and business. 
Land, substantial buildings, power plant and ma- 
chinery, together represent in the textile manu- 
facturing field an investment larger in proportion 
to the value of the output than is found in other 
manufacturing enterprises. Before a wheel is 
turned or a thread is spun, or a yard of cloth is 
woven, a fortune of large proportions must be 
invested. In the days of the spinning wheel and 
hand loom the industry was on a level, in so far 
as investment was concerned, with others; but 
with the advent of power loom and preparatory 
machinery came the necessity for large invest- 
ments of a permanent nature, and the building of 
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an expensive supervisory organization. With the 
factory system came immobility, and with this 
anchor of heavy permanent investment came large 
overhead expenses running on just the same 
whether the wheels were turning or not. An idle 
plant means rapid deterioration, continued fixed 
charges, disorganization and great loss. Money 
invested in plant not working not only is itself 
lost, but that it may be saved calls for help from 
other money; and thus you have often been con- 
fronted, when threatened with labor troubles, with 
the necessity of deciding not as to which of cer- 
tain alternatives presented would permit of mak- 
ing the greater profit, but which would entail the 
least loss. Your industry is a fixed quantity. You 
must deal with conditions as you find them. You 
cannot, in the event of a strike or other trouble, 
pack your tents and, like the Arab, silently steal 
away. You have given hostages to industrial war- 
fare in your ownership of land, of buildings and 
of machinery. You have taken the money of your 
friends for the investment, and it is absolutely 
a case of fighting it out on the field which you 
have selected. 

Thus, to your industry more than to any other 
is the labor question important. The shoe manu- 
facturer who can rent his plant or have its use 
donated by some generous board of trade, leases 
all of his-machinery .with. little, if any investment, 
and who has, in many instances, started in business 
on a capital of not more than $5,000, can, if the 
clouds of labor discontent grow too dark, seek 
another location where conditions are more 
favorable and make the change without great ex- 
pense. And to some extent, I think these condi- 
tions may be responsible for the fact that while 
textile operatives have often been extremely un- 
reasonable or unjust in their demands for re- 
strictive legislation, those employed in shoe manu- 
facturing have sought the enactment of measures 
through the invocation of which favorable settle- 
ments might be reached by arbitration or concilia- 
tion; but other causes of aggressiveness on the 
part of labor may be found in your business. With 
the influx of foreign operatives you have taken 
into your establishments in the past men fresh 
from the hotbeds of unionism in England, bring- 
ing with them old world ideas of antagonism and 
distrust by employe for employer. This is the 
source from which a large part of our textile labor 
legislation has come. Some of it has been bene- 
ficial, some harmful. There is more of it in the 
air. The question is how to best meet the situa- 
tion. You are trustees for your stockholders 
You are using their money with the understanding 
that if possible a reasonable profit from the in- 
vestment shall be secured for their benefit. You 
have no right to take from them to give to others, 
and so it is your duty to use your best endeavor 
to prevent the passage of laws which will bring 
bankruptcy to your business, and loss, sorrow and 
suffering to your stockholders. 

The word so much in the mind of the public ex- 
presses better than any other the policy which 
must be pursued by you, that word is “prepared- 
ness,” which word means a consideration of all 
the facts, a sober and fair determination as to just 
how far restrictive legislation can go without en- 
dangering the industry. a thorough analysis of 
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public opinion, a thoughtful study of everything 
on which public sentiment has been formed, a full 
recognition of such errors as have been omitted in 
the past, and the adoption of a comprehensive plan 
as a result of which the public will know they are 
getting the facts. In other words, you must get 
the public with you. It is inconceivable that pub- 
lic sentiment once really enlightened would favor 
measures which not only are a menace to busi- 
ness, but as well, deprive our citizens of funda- 
mental God-given rights. 

This problem is big enough and important 
enough to engage your most serious attention and 
the thought of your best minds. Preparedness 
means that you shouid when times are tranquil 
and relations harmonious secure for every depart- 
ment of ycur plant at ieast one person whose busi- 
ness it is to represent to the men your side of 
these questions; to see that they are enlightened in 
every way possible as to the danger for all in too 
extreme measures, to tell them the truth and noth- 
ing but the truth, but get them in a frame of mind, 
if possible, where trust and confidence will take 
the place of distrust and suspicion. If necessary, 
arrange for periodical conferences between men 
from the various departments and those respon- 
sible for the conduct of the business. Do not de- 
pend on absent treatment. 

While I realize fully the demands made upon 
your time and strength in the management of the 
great enterprise for which you are responsible, I 
do not hesitate to say that, with few exceptions, 
you have sadly neglected your duty as citizens of 
the communities in which you live in that you have 
failed to make your influence felt in political com- 
mittees, in the selection of candidates and in the 


discussion of public questions. The contribution 
of money to help the cause is useful, but personal 
interest is far better. It is a sad statement to 


make but unfortunately true that the lowest per- 
centage of total votes cast in any ward, city or 
town in Massachusets, is to be found in that sec- 
tion of Boston where more mill stocks are owned 
than in any other locality of like size. The butler, 
the coachman and ashman vote, but in nine cases 
out of ten, their employer has not even given 
them the benefit of his opinion as to the merits of 
the candidates or a suggestion about principles in- 
volved. Preparedness means that you must carry 
on perhaps for years a campaign of education in 
sundry ways. Among other methods a series of 
moving pictures showing the well-known beneficial 
effects of the textile industry on the various na- 
tionalities as they have progressed from poverty 
to plenty and from ignorance to enlightenment, 
would be helpful. <A real effort to lift the operative 
to a higher level through social welfare work, with 
the publicity that would naturally ensue, would 
tend to inspire confidence. Newspapers, magazines 
and other channels must be used. A lesson may 
well be drawn from the present campaign of pub- 
licity being conducted by the brewing interests, 
which, alarmed by the increasing prohibition senti- 
ment, are expending large sums of money in what 
appear to be the most effective methods of en- 
lightening public sentiment from their standpoint 
If upon investigation, it should be found that, the 
world over, there is anything fundamentally wrong 















in the state of employment ip your industry, the 
problem could not be in more capable hands for 
solution. These things, however, should first be 
studied thoroughly by a committee to be chosen 
from your own members, and sound conclusions 
once reached, the importance of the problems 
should insure your prompt action. If absence of 
tariff compels low wages, if proposed unnecessary 
restrictive legislation causes expense that must be 
borne by labor, or if other action becomes a 
menace, it is your duty to personally appear be- 
fore committees and to interview legislators; to 
go on the stump if necessary, to write for the 
papers, and in every way possible show how vital 
and important the question at issue may be. You 
would not think of asking a lawyer to try a case 
in court without witnesses. No more should you 
expect him to impress a legislative committee 
without producing the real parties at interest. 
You do not like to be badgered and misunder- 
stood, to be held up as one who would degrade 
mankind, and rob innocent women and children of 
health and happiness, but in the present state of 
public opinion there is no choice. You are be- 
ing attacked and maligned not only in sensational 
newspapers, but as well by magazine writers, 
economic societies, and ministers of the Gospel. 
It has become more than a business question with 
you. Your humanity, good citizenship, and per- 
sonal honor are being assailed. As a class, you 
are being held up as enemies of society. If one- 
tenth of the accusations are true, the condemna- 
tion is merited. Fortunately, however, we know 
what gross exaggeration and misrepresentation 
have characterized the greater part of the attacks 


which have been made. There are instances in 
which employers ignore and defy the law. There 


are grasping, greedy and avaricious individuals in 
the cotton business as well as in other lines of en- 
deavor. ‘There are persons who will not keep step 
with the march of progress in any movement, but 
that the proportion is larger in your industry than 
in others can and should be emphatically denied 
I believe that, for your own honor and that you 
may leave to your posterity the good name rather 
to be chosen than great riches, a vigorous and 
constant fight should be waged against the forces 
which seek to place upon you and your industry 
the stigma of inhumanity and avarice. : 
A studied plan seems to have been followed to 
exploit every short-coming and to treat isolated 
cases as typical of the whole. It might as well be 
said of the community in which I live that it is a 
dishonest town because there may be found within 
its borders one or two men who steal as to make 
your industry as a whole responsible for the faults 
of a few. The time has passed when you can sit 
quietly by and expect the situation to right itself. 
Open aggressive action on your part is necessary; 
action not only against sensational exaggeration 
and exploitation for political and newspaper profit, 
but as well against the employer who permits con- 
ditions on which criticism can fairly be based 
The late Hon. Carrol D. Wright, in his ad- 
mirable work entitled some ethical phases of the 
labor question, used these words in speaking of the 
general effect of factory employment, “the fac- 
tory is performing the same civilizing operation 
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for the new quotas that it has always performed 
for the others. It is reaching down and down to 
the lower strata of society and lifting them up to 
a higher standard of living,” and again he quotes 
Cooke Taylor, “Those who were called the fathers 
of the system were not such demons as they have 
sometimes been described, nor yet were they per- 
fect angels. They were simply men of great intel- 
ligence, industry and enterprise. They have be- 
queathed the system to this age, with the imper- 
iections incident to every human institution; and 
the task of harmonizing their innovation with ex- 


isting institutions, and with the true spirit of 


righteousness, belongs really to the great em- 


plovers of labor rather than to the professed 
teachers of morality.” 


The fourth and last session on Saturday 
morning began with the reading of technical 
papers as follows: “Ball Bearings for Cotton 
Mills,” by Elliott A. Allen, of the S. K. F. 
Ball Bearing Co., New York, who gave a 
complete analysis of the ball bearing situa- 
tion as applied to cotton mills, and “The De- 
velopment of the Use of Natural Dyestuffs,” 
by Edward S. Chapin. The discussion which 
follows Mr. Chapin’s paper showed plainly 
that the dyestuff situation problem was up- 
permost in the minds of those present at the 
meeting. Dr. Matos made a very clear and 
interesting statement of the dyestuff situa- 
tion and warned the trade against placing 
too much confidence in an early solution of 
the question. He said that the manufacture 
of dyestuffs was at present made difficult by 
the demand fer the necessary raw materials 
from the manufacturers of explosives. Dr. 
Matos stated that it would be necessary for 
the universities of the country to train men 
for the chemical industries, as had been 
He added that the pat- 
ents had expired on 600 of the goo coal-tar 


done in Germany. 


dyes manufactured. 

Mr. Baker, of West, Baker & Co., 
asked Dr. Matos whether it was not pos- 
sible for the United States to establish a 
domestic dyestuff industry within a few 
years, assuming that the Government at 
Washington gave the business adequate pro- 
tection by means of a tariff and in other 
ways. In reply Dr. Matos stated that he 
thought the establishment of such an indus- 
try was feasible under such conditions. Mr. 
Baker then stated that Dr. Matos’ reply 
showed plainly that the need was for a busi- 





ness administration at Washington, a call for 
which had been sounded at the banquet cn 
the night before and which would give the 
necessary protection to the dyestuff indus- 
try. Mr. Chapin then rose and stated that 
for years the dyestuff manufacturers had ap- 
pealed in vain to successive Congresses for 
protection to their industry. Their appeal 
was refused because the cotton manufactur- 
ers had unwisely joined forces with the im- 
porters of dyestuffs in preventing adequate 
protection from being granted. He told of 
a New England manufacturer who refused 
to buy an American product just before the 
war because he could buy it for one-eighth 
of a cent less per pound from Germany. 

After the war started the same firm wanted 
to buy the American material, but found 
then that the supply was not available. Mr. 
Chapin knew of several American patents on 
dyestuffs that had been sold to German dye- 
stuff manufacturers because it was impos- 
sible to manufacture the materials in the 
United States without adequate protection. 

The next paper, “Scarcity of Dyes and 
Chemicals During the Present War,” was 
read by title, the author, Dr. I. V. Stanley 
Stanislaus, being absent. This paper will be 
found in another part of this issue. 

The paper, “Cotton Opening Machinery,” 
by Frank Nasmith, Manchester, Eng., was 
read by title in the absence of the author. 

H. B. Twyford, of New York, then read a 
paper on the “Purchasing and Storing of 
Materials and Supplies for Cotton Mills,”’ 
which will also be found in another part of 
this issue. 

Following the reading of the papers, E. 
W. Thomas, of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, presented the following petition to the 
President of the United States, the Senate 
Committee on Finance and the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, which was 
adopted: 

To the President of the United States, and to 
the Committees of Finance on the part of the 
Senate, and of Ways and Means on the part of 
the House of Representatives: 

The National Association of Cotton Manufac 
turers respectfully calls to your attention the fol- 


lowing facts in reference to the increased impor- 
tation of cotton cloth and of manufacturers of 
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wool during the months preceding the outbreak of 
the European war: 

Imports of cotton cloths under the Underwood- 
Simmons Tariff for the nine months before the 
war began compared with figures under the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Law as follows: Under the 
Underwood-Simmons law, $10,370,161; under the 
Payne-Aldrich law, $6,176,454. 

Imports of manufactures of wool for the six 
months ending June 30, 1912, under the Payne- 
Aldrich law, $6,754,771; 1913, under the same law, 
$7,627,199, and 1914, under the Underwood-Sim- 
mons act, $24,173,980. 

It is evident from these figures that the reduced 
duty of the Underwood-Simmons law brought 
about an immediate and notable increase in the 
importation of cotton cloth and of manufactures 
of wool 

The imports of cotton cloth increased 100 per 
cent., and for the total period of nine months 
there is an increase of 68 per cent. In the case 
of the manufactures of wool, the increase is even 
greater, the imports for six months of 1914 being 
nearly four times as much as the imports of the 
same period of 1912. 

Our cotton and woolen mills are capabl 
supplying at reasonable prices the entire needs of 
the American market. Any such increase in the 
importations of staple textiles as occurred befor< 
the outbreak of the war must result in the curtail 
ment of American production and in distress to 
the wage earners of our textile mills 

When the war closes the American market will 
be eagerly sought by the European nations as 


means of restoring their shattered industries and 
recovering their commercial prestige he 
world’s fold is pouring into our coffers and 


Europe will seek to replenish its depleted supplies 
by sending to us enormous quantities of manu 
factured goods 

Competition for the American market will re 
sult in the fiercest warfare that the world has 


known and the wise solicitude for our nationa 
welfare prompts such a revision of our tariff 
laws as will place the nation in a state of pre 
paredness against an invasion of foreign goods 
“Already” is our motto. This to be, “America 


first.” Then, we respectfully urge your earnest at 
tention to the danger which will threaten Amet 
ican industries unless tariff duties are adjusted to 
the new conditions, and to the growing demands 
for increased revenues, which should be put int 
effect in place of duties based upon entirely differ 
ent conditions and circumstances 

Resolved that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the President of the United States, to the 
chairman of the Finance Committee and_ the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 

Following is a list of the new members 
elected: 

For Active Membership 

Fuller E. Callaway, President Manchester Cotton 

Mills, La Grange, Ga. 
H. F. Grinnell, Chace Mills, Fall River, Mass 


Thomas E. Heatley, Superintendent Maverick 
Mills, East Boston, Mass 
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Fred L. Heyes, Agent Nonquitt Spinning Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 

H. B. Huntoon, President and Treasurer, Provi 
dence Braid Co., Providence, R. I. 

Edward Lovering, Treasurer Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills, Boston, Mass 

George Nichols, Treasurer Chicopee Mfg. Co. 
New York City. 

G. M. MacWider, Chemical Engineer, Corn 
Products Co., New York 

Theodore Wood, Agent American Yarn Mfg. Co., 
Pawtucket,, R. | 

\lan V. Young, Manager Hamilton Cotton Co 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


For Associate Membership 

Anthony L. Benachi, Choremi, Benachi & Co., 
53 State. St., Boston, Mass 

A. W. Chippendale, Treasurer E. A. McMillan Box 
Co., No. Adams, Mass 

John R. Fordyce, Little Rock, Ark 

Geo. W. Foster, Universal Wind. Co., Providence 
R. I 

Parkman D. Howe, Secretary Saco-Lowell Shops 
Boston, Mass 

Gilbert V. Pennock, Eustic, Pennock & Co., Bos 
ton, Mass : 

Henry W. Roth, of George H. McFadden & Bro., 


Providence, R. | 


Joseph Newburger, Newburger Cotton Co.. Mem- 


t 


phis, Tenn 


The baseball game on Friday afternoon 
attracted many to the field near the hotel, 
where the Reds captained by John R. 
Mitchell and the Blues led by Frank Woolley 
battled for supremacy, the victory finally 
going to the Blues with score of 16 to 3. A 
cup was presented to Captain Woolley of 
the winning team by Stephen C. Lowe and 
a cup was also presented for the best batting 
average to Roger Wattles by Thomas F 
Glennon. On Saturday afternoon a picked 
team from the Textile Base Ball Association 
played a match with a nine from the Phila 
. The 


combination nine made up from the Reds 


delphia Yarn Salesmen’s Association 


and Blues was victorious with a score of 18 
to 2. Cups for individual excellence in bat 
ting and fielding were presented by L. T 
Shurtleff of the Pairpoint Mfg. Corporation 
The golf members tried out their skill on 
the Shennecossett Club Course on Friday 
and Saturday afternoons. The result of the 
two days competition gave the cups offered 
by the Board of Government to E. T. Man- 
son for the best gross score and to William 
Clark of Westerly for the best net score. 
The competition for the tennis trophy of- 
fered by Charles T. Plunkett was fought out 
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between a dozen members. The cup was 
won by Philip Dana of Westbrook, Me. 

The success of the meeting is largely due 
to the energetic and efficient work of the 
Committee on Meeting who lent most valu- 
able aid to President Duncan and Secretary 
Woodbury. The committee comprised 
Charles H. Fish, chairman; Nathaniel F. 
Ayer, Thomas F. Glennon, Franklin W. 
Hobbs, Stephen’ C. Lowe, Frederick W. 
Parks. 


THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS IN COTTON 
MILLS 


John Calder, President, Manufacturers Equipment Company, 


Boston, Mass 


do not propose to touch here on the subject 
of compensation for accident. Indeed, I do not 
believe that a compensation burden on an in- 
dustry is in itself the creator of the best accident- 
reducing conditions, though the excellent tech- 
nical assistance of the safety experts of insurance 
undertakers has been beyond question helpful. 
The wave of interest due to the recent incidence 
of this new economic burden upon the cotton in- 
dustry is bound to subside, and sooner or later 
he consumer will foot the bill. As a matter of 
fact, it is not in the mill counti house, the state 
house or the insurance office, but in’the mill itself 
and amongst the responsible executives there that 
we must look for the initiative that will procure 
the reduction of the present accident rate in cot- 
ton manufacture and a corresponding relief in 
compensation payments and insurance cost, not to 
speak of the moral gains. 

It is well known that the economic factor has 
been and must still be the mainspring of the cot- 
ton manufacturers’ progress as of all other in- 
dustrial enterprises, but this does not shut out 
consideration of employes whose health and safety 
affect the long result. To an extent regretted by 
all mill owners, the mill is still to many of its 
operatives only a stepping stone and the seeds of 
precaution and of safety habits have to be sown 
largely on a moving soil. 

For the statistical portion of this necessarily 
limited discussion I confine myself to the accident 
returns from the cotton mills of Massachusetts 
whose records are well maintained and whose 
casualty experience is not the least favorable to 
the industry. What then is the extent of the re- 
ported injury sustained in the cotton mills of that 
State which represents the most advanced safety 
practice in the industry? These mills employed 
between July 1, 1912, and June 30, 1913, an average 
of 112,384 operatives, of whom nearly one-half 
were females, and in that time 7,489 casualties 
were reported. Fatalities do not figure promi- 
nently in the cotton mill risk. In the above, 
thirteen males—two of them minors—were killed 
and 7,476 persons more or less injured;. the injury 
ratio being 66 per 1,000 employes per annum 
Seventeen hundred and sixteen (1,716) of the acci- 
dents or 23 per cent. occurred to females. Spe- 


cific mutilation was sustained in eighty-one of the 

non-fatal accidents and involved the loss of four 
eyes, two hands, one foot, two or more fingers 
in twelve cases; One finger in sixty cases and one 
toe in two cases. The other injuries varied from 
serious wounds and contusions to trifling hurts 
involving no absence from work 

The disability due to these injuries was under 
two weeks in over 76 per cent. or in 5,7II cases; 
two to four weeks in 862 cases; four to eight 
weeks in 564 cases; eight to thirteen weeks in 205 
cases; thirteen weeks to six months in 113, and 
over half a year in twelve cases. 

This in brief is what happened in one year in 
the cotton mills of one state, and any helpful study 
of prevention involves the further questions: 
Where did these accidents occur, how and why, 
and what can be done in the premises? 

Owing to the supreme place necessarily occu- 
pied by machinery in the cotton industry, it is 
desirable to isolate at once all trivial occurrences 
and these beyond remedy from physical safe- 
guarding though not necessarily unpreventable by 
better supervision and instruction. When this is 
done we find that in Massachusetts in one year 
the three chief mechanical elements in all mills, 
viz.: belting, shafting and gearing, caused three 
times as much lost time per employe in cotton 
mills as in the thirteen other leading industries 
(Table 1), and the element of gearing alone was 
four and one-half times more dangerous. 


TABLE 1 


Days Lost Time From Injury Per 1,000 
Employes 
Cause of 13 In- Cotton 
Injury dustries Mills 
ee 3.0 
EE hoe wala dis oa" 30.2 
eee 98.2 


SSID ak as eats aha won 171.9 3.1 


If we compare the lost time in cotton mills 
from the above causes with that in another indus- 
try also using much machinery, we find the ratio 
over five times and the special item of loss of 
time from gear accidents nearly thirty-four times. 


TABLE 2 


Days Lost Time From Injury Per 1,000 
Employes 

Cause of Shoe In- Cotton Ra- 

Injury dustries Mills tio 

a 43.6 2. 

ORI ics, OS 30.2 

Gearing ie ae 98.2 


3. 
33.4 


(oo ee ere ae 171.9 5.6 


Such economic facts should lead cotton mill 
owners not to rest on past achievements, but to 
organize more thoroughly than has been done to 
reduce these losses and others which they imply 
on both employer and employe. There are not 
lacking indications that the burden of the industry 
of compensation premiums will shortly be in- 
creased, owing to alleged unfavorable experience 
with the cotton mill accident risk. 
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In the cotton indusry the amount of machinery 
investment per employe is much larger 
most others, and its speed and intensive 
production increase the chance of 


curred while operatives 
than in in motion, a cause 
use for 


cleaning machinery 
of accident much more promi- 
nent in the textile industry than in any other. The 
injury to op- technical necessity to clean at frequent intervals 

eratives from machinery sources. The inherent in order to maintain quality and quantity of prod- 
mechanical risk of the industry is well recognized ict, the economic disadvantage of idle machines, 
and is further illustrated by the analysis in Table the interest of employe, employer and frequently 
3 of 557 textile accidents reported consecutively overseer in the earnings due to absence of stop- 
in Massachusetts pages, all tend to make cleaning in motion one of 
It was noted that in 192, or about a third, of _ the problems of industry. So difficult has it been 
these injuries, no lost time was caused; in 277, or to prevent such dangerous employment even 
where both the intention and the action of the 


277, O1 t 
one-half, the absence was under two weeks, and 

in 88 cases, or about 16 per cent., disability ex- management have been directed towards safety 
tended over two weeks. that mechanical solutions of the difficulty have 
It is not my present purpose to § to the de been sought. Where no strenuous effort is made 


were 


TABLE 3. 
ANALYSIS OF PARTS CAUSING 557 CONSECUTIVE ACCIDENTS 


MECHANICAL ELEMENTS INVOLVED. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Machinery Chains Fliers 


Sprock 


Pulleys Miscellan’s| Miscellan’s 
Flying | Bobbins Revolving |Reciprocat- Tota 
ing Parts 


Rolls Belts. 
} Gears, | 
| Cyls Pulleys 


Openers and pickers, 
Cards, 

Lappers, 
Combers, 
Drawing, 
Speeders, 
Spinning; twisting, 
Winders; quillers, 
Reelers, 

Slashers, 

Beamers, 

Mules, 

Looms, 
Marline‘layers, 
Dye plant, 
Printing, 
Calenders, 

Cloth winders, 
Folders, 

Shearers, 
Miscellaneous, 


Total, ; 55 


tails of the well-known methods for preventing, 
by more physical safe-guards, a number of thes¢ 
accidents, but rather to urge such executive inter 
est as will secure their constant application and 
improvement. The comparison made in Table 2, 
between cotton mill and shoe machinery gearing 
accidents, illustrates the results where the com- 
mercial responsibility for the safety conditions on 
leased machines lies wholly in the hands of the 
maker; in this case a single large corporation with 
a well-deserved reputation for care in this matte 
On the other hand, though cotton mills might 
copy with advantage many of the protective pre 
cautions adopted with gears in the shoe industr 
the cotton accident risk is distinctly increased by 
reason of the multiplied places at which a singl 
worker may receive injury as compared with 
shoe machinery operative. These 
are mentioned in order to make fair comparisons, 
which cannot be done by quoting 
It is worthy of notice that 120 0 
cidents or more than 20 per cent. of 


considerations 


alone 
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administratively to check 


cleaning in motion, it 

goes on daily as a matter of course with inevitable 

accident 
The 


administrative solution demands a good 
deal 


supervision and education of em- 
ployees than overseers, as a rule, have been able 
r willing to give to the matter, and, unless mill 
owners take up the issue vigorously, little im- 
provement can be expected from executive hand- 
ling of the f labor now available for textile 
operations 

The mechanical solution is a sure remedy for a 
number of the frequent 
In motio 
will not 


~] - 
cioser 


I 
al 


injuries due to cleaning 
rolves considerable expense It 

care of the risk due to permitted 
cleaning motion of main line shafting and 
transmission, but it does solve a large part of the 
cleaning accidents. It in developing in- 
terlocking machine and gearguards which auto- 


consists 


matically prevent the application of power to any 


machine while the guards are removed or are 
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ing new in the principle, which has long been ap- 
plied to military apparatus and many other types 
of dangerous appliances. It is applicable alike to 
gearguards, roll covers, clothed cylinders and 
parts running at high speed which can cause seri- 
ous injury even after the power is shut off. Ma- 
chinery builders will gradually standardize such 
appliances if mill owners will take the initiative 
and specify them on new machinery, but they are 
sure to be omitted if the buyer exhibits no interest 
in this regard. Interlocking devices have already 
been applied to openers, pickers, cards, lappers, 
doublers, drawing, slubbing, roving and ring spin- 
ning frames, etc. Wherever they have been in- 
sisted upon they have been forthcoming, and it is 

significant commentary on the influence of fac- 
tory legislation in effecting improvements that 
twenty years ago Russian cotton mills were im- 
porting safer machinery than we now use because 
f the strict safety regulations under which that 
nation permitted the exploitation of the Moujik 
in its textile business 

Wonders in accident prevention have been al 
ready accomplished by plant owners in other in 
dustries, comparing in every respect with the ex 
perienced, intelligent and privileged-men who own 
and operate our cotton mills. The textile indus- 
try owes it to itself to get busy on this matter 
and I have no doubt that, as the consumer must 
foot the bill in the end, the nation will not be un- 
willing to bear a share, though it will probably, 
in the future, scrutinize most closely the itemized 
particulars of any clarm for assistance. 

This analysis of cotton accidents and their pre 
vention would not be complete without frank rec 
ognition of the moral risks involved in the indus- 
trial world. I have investigated many thousands 
of accidents, both in the textile and non-textile 
industries, and the blame is pretty evenly divided 
between careless employees and neglectful em- 
ployers. The chief causes are ignorance, careless- 
ness, fatigue, unsuitable clothing, insufficient light 
ing, unsafe structures, obstructed and defective 
floors, dangerous machinery, dangerous opera- 
tions, absence of safeguards, and not least, ab 
sence of safe-working supervision 

In a great many instances the carelessness and 
ignorance of operatives are contributory and can- 
not be off-set by physical safeguards or legal en- 
actments, but they can be greatly reduced by 
painstaking instruction and_ supervision. The 
National Safety Council, and the affiliated Boston 
Safety Society of which your worthy President is 
a vice-president, consists of employers in every 
description of industry and their responsible ex- 
ecutive and engineers who have set themselves to 
get at the truth about industrial accident and who 
will accept nothing but facts. They have got 
them a plenty. They are after “prevention” not 
“cure,” and they include in their membership the 
best safety experts in the country who give their 
services and advice to the council, free of charge, 
for industrial betterment. 

What our textile mills need in the first place is 
an awakening of interest amongst mill superin- 
tendents, ioremen and overseers in safety work. 
In spite of the age of the machine cotton industry 
and its long acquaintance with accident, it has not 
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taken the place it should have done in the modern 
safety movement. It was the first to experience 
and combat the industrial dangers due to power 
industry and it ought to be in the front rank today 
in cooperating with other industries in solving what 
is a common problem, which demands enlightened 
executive action, rather than reliance upon pres- 
sure from the State, which can never be more 
than an advisor and inspector of performance. 
The safety committee on which operatives from 
various departments serve, along with executives, 
the Safety Suggestion System, the organization of 
workers against dangerous practices, are conspic- 
uously absent in many cotton mills where more 
expensive attempts to safeguard are not lacking 
We need -to take greater advantage of our 
moral resources in the mills and to profit by the 
increasing knowledge about the psychology and 
physiology of industrial accidents. 

In all the work the societies I have mentioned 
undertake, they lay emphasis upon the conversion 
of mill executives to an active propaganda and 
on the absolute necessity for socializing the safety 
movement, which required for success the pooling 
of industrial accident experience and a cooperation 
of forces which no legislation can procure. When 
the cotton manufacturer has complied with the 
minimum legal safeguarding provisions and has 
posted various prohibitory notices in his plant and 
drawn the atention of overseers to the state re- 
strictions upon employment about machinery, he 
has only touched the fringe of the subject. It is 
still necessary for him frankly to recognize and 
apply his mind to the continumg casualties in his 
own and other mills, to challenge every assertion 
that reduction is impracticable and to be the fore- 
most in inoculating his staff with a spirit of hope- 
fulness and ambition in all matters of industrial 
betterment. 

If the man higher up does not find time to do 
this, then nobody will, but, if he becomes a con- 
vinced advocate of the new safety measures and 
realizes his privilege and responsibility, he will 
effect changes which will react upon the whole 
spirit of his establishment and will greatly aid in 
the solution of the admitedly serious difficulties at 
present experienced in training and retaining the 
only labor now available for textile operations. 


—— 


ARE THE TEXTILE SCHOOLS DOING ALL THAT 
SHOULD BE EXPECTED OF THEM? 


Arthur N. Sheldon, Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I 


When I wrote our President some weeks ago, 
expressing a few casual thoughts concerning the 
scope of our textile schools, he suggested that per- 
haps a brief paper on the subject might prove in- 
teresting and possibly evoke a discussion as to the 
desirability and practicability of expanding these 
schools, and as the subject seems to me one of 
vital importance to our textile industry, I assented 
to President Duncan’s suggestion in order that 
the subject might have the consideration of every- 
one interested. A free and candid discussion of 
it should quickly develop what points, if any, are 
worth further consideration. 

Let me say in beginning, that I am not criticiz- 
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ing or depreciating the work done by, or the value 
of our textile schools. They are filling an im- 
portant place in our textile industry today; they 
are of great benefit to ambitious mill operatives, 
as well as to young men preparing for the higher 
positions in our mills; but these schools could be 
expanded into much more useful institutions 
With their present limited equipment, their func- 
tion is restricted to dealing with only the more 
elementary problems 

I can see no reason why our textile schools 
should not be broadened in scope, approaching in 
their own field our greater universities and en- 
gineering schools; having on their faculty men en- 
joying the highest reputation in the various 
branches of the textile industry, and for their 
equipment sufficient machinery to work out in a 
practical manner the problems which are con- 
stantly arising in carding, spinning, weaving, dye- 
ing, finishing, etc. I think it will not be denied 
that the textile industry of today is in greater 
need of men with technical training than ever be 
fore. Whereas in the past our superintendents and 
agents, generally speaking, have had to depend on 
a practical training entirely, often laboriously 
worked out, and necessarily limited, the time has 
come, I firmly believe, when a technical and prac- 
tical education are both equally important, and, in 
fact, necessary, to meet successfully the extremely 
diversified requirements in the textile field. This 
must not be construed as in any way depreciating 
the value of that practical training by which many 
of our ablest manufacturers have advanced the 
industry to its present day status, but had these 
same men had the advantages of a technical edu- 
cation, who can say how much more prominent 
would have been our position today in the textile 
industry of the world; and, as I see the conditions 
today, the ever-growing competition of home and 
world markets, and the increasing refinements in 
all branches of the art, we must give more and 
more attention to our technical training if we are 
to advance or even hold our own. 

From a fairly broad observation. I am led to 
believe that our textile industry today is in many 
instances conducted on a basis far from scientific, 
with little or no conception of the laws of cause 
and effect, and while I realize that the natufe of 
the industry is such that it can never, perhaps, 
be reduced to an exact science, nevertheless, there 
is too much superficial knowledge, and too little 
scientific research connected with it. 

I will give a very elementary illustration: Not 
long since we had occasion to draw up a schedule 
of machinery for spinning coarse yarns for a cer- 
tain fabric. Our client was already operating a 
mill successfully making these same yarns, but in 
the new mill they wished to make a yarn of a 
little better quality, and, if possible, without in- 
creased cost, which would make a better appear- 
ing garment The older mill had no combers, 
three processes of speeders, and spun from double 
roving. For the new mill it was suggested that 
combers be installed and the third process of 
speeders be omitted, to offset, in a measure, the 
expense of combing. The question then im- 
mediately arose how much waste should be taken 
out in combing to secure the desired result. and 





what effect on the final quality and manipulation 
of the yarn the omission of the third process of 
speeders would have No doubt, combing would 
make a cleaner product, but would this combing 
and two processes of speeders with longer drafts 
give a better, or even as satisfactory a yarn as 
with no combers and three processes of speeders, 
with shorter drafts? Or, would it be better still, 
perhaps, with two processes of speeders to spin 
from a sirgle, instead of from double roving, in 
order to vse shorter drafts? Here, then, were 
three methods of manipulating the raw product: 

1. Combing, three processes of speeders, and 
spinning from double roving. 

2. Combing, two processes of speeders and 
spinning from double roving 

3. Combing, two processes of speeders, and 
spinning irom single roving 































































































Either one of these methods was entirely prac 
ticable, but bearing in mind that the present mill 
had no combers, three processes of speeders, and 
spun from double roving, which one of the above 
three systems should be adopted to secure the 
particular result desired? Of course, combing, and 
three processes of speeders would give a better 
quality of yarn than before, but at increased cost; 
but would methods 2 or 3 be satisfactory? Each 
one requires a different machinery equipment, and 
consequently a different interest and depreciation 
charge, and also each one involves a different 
labor cost. Competition compels us to keep these 
charges at a minimum, and yet, on the other hand, 
in this instance, if we sacrifice quality for cost, 
competition again eliminates us from the markets 

Pursuing the same thoughts in the above ex- 
ample, perhaps a different grade of cotton might 
be used to advantage, or maybe lighter carding or 
double carding would bring about the desired re- 
sult. It might be interesting to mention that I 
wrote several practical manufacturers in regard to 
the above problem, and was surprised to receive 
such diverse opinions as they expressed. Some 
advised three processes of speeders, and some anly 
two, while still others advised spinning from single 
roving. 

Now, there must be one certain treatment of 
the raw product to accomplish the particular re- 
sult required; more than this means needless ex 
pense, while less mean inferior quality. It may be 
suggested that each concern should work out such 
problems themselves, but this is not always feasible 
or possible. Oftentime, they would not have a 
proper machinery equipment to do so, and such 
experiments, if thoroughly conducted, would dis- 
organize, in a measure, the regular operations of 
the mill. The illustration given above is only one 
of many occurring every day in spinning and weav- 
ing, bleaching and finishing, of cotton, wool, silk, 
mohair, etc., and I think we are all familiar with 
the crude and unscientific methods employed in 
many of our dyeing establishments, and other fin- 
ishing plants 

It would seem to me, therefore, that here is a 
broad and useful field for our textile schools. Ex- 
pand then into resetarch laboratories where such 
problems can be carefully and scientifically studied 
and worked out, at the same time providing 
thoroughly equipped institutions where our manu- 
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facturers of the rising generation may receive a 
liberal technical education. I realize that the con- 
summation of such a scheme involves the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money for equipment and 
maintenance, but I firmly believe that the benefits 
derived therefrom, broadly speaking, for the tex- 
tile industry of our country as a whole, would be 
commensurate with the cost. 

How to provide for the equipment and endow- 
ment of such schools is a matter for further con- 
sideration, but it had occurred to me that since 
our manufacturing plants would be the chief bene- 
ficiaries, they should contribute collectively 
towards their establishment and maintenance 
Then, each mill giving its support would be 
privileged to use the school equipment for work- 
ing out its own problems either by having the 
students carry on the experiments, or if they 
should prefer, have a few competent men in their 
own employ carry out such investigations as they 
wish to make for their own particular and private 
use, 

[he above is only a brief outline of my thoughts 

1 this subject, and I realize is an inadequate 
presentation of so important a question, but if 
I have said enough to interest our manufacturers 


in this paper will have 


subject, this 


See 


COOLING PONDS FOR CONDENSING ENGINES 


Lee H. Parker, President, Spray Engineering Co., 9 


Mass 


Federa 
St., Boston, 

The llution of 
from manufacturing 


it unfit for use 


river water by 
thereby rendering 
in condensers, led to the English 
practice of constructing cooling ponds from which 
condensing water was drawn and to which the hot 
water from condensers was returned, thus using 
the water over and over again 

In order to utilize the surface of the pond as 
efficiently as possible a series of partitions were 
arranged so as to cause the incoming hot water 
to travel over the entire area of the pond before 
reaching the point from which the supply for the 
condenser was drawn. Some ponds of this char 
acter are still in use in this country 

Natural ponds were sometimes used for cooling 
purposes, and when so used, were equipped with 
wooden troughs constructed so as to deliver the 
hot water at a considerable distance from the in 
take well, the latter showing a peculiar five-pointed 
Star arrangement distributing troughs 

As the cooling obtained with such ponds was 
very small, except in winter, other devices were 
sometimes added in an attempt to increase the 
cooling, such as a rack filled with brush at one 
end of the pond on top of which the hot water is 
discharged 

Later, 
were developed, 
with grill 


waste products 


processes, 


so-called natural cooling 
consisting of a structure filled 
work for breaking up the water into 
drops on its passage from a system of distribut- 
i rough top to a basin below, a current of 

‘ing induced through the structure by 

chimnev A 1 forced draft 


consists of a circular steel 


towers 


s on 
means 


cooling 
shell filled with 


+ 17 
typica 
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small drain tile or other material assigned to 
present a large surface for water distribution and 
contact with air which is forced through the 
tower by means of large disc fans located at the 
base of the tower and generally driven by means 
of motors 

As cotton mills are generally located with ample 
grounds around them, cooling ponds with or with- 
out partitions or distributing troughs have been 
used to a large extent in this country, especially in 
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the Southern States where the typical cotton mill 
has a natural or artificial cooling pond adjacent, 
which is used for cooling water in connection with 
condensers and for other purposes where cooled 
water is required. As stated above, however, sucha 
pond is not efficient except in the winter months, 
hence, there is a long period, generally eight or 
nine months of the year, during which the tem- 
perature of the water to the condensers is much 
higher than it should be for economical operation, 
resulting in a loss in vacuum of 4 or 5 inches as 
an average, that is, during the winter a vacuum 
of 27 inches is obtained, which falls off 22 or 23 
inches in the summer thus resulting in an increase 
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in cost of power amounting to from 5 per cent. 


to 12 per cent., or an average of 8 per cent. the 
year round. 

The application of a spray-cooling system to one 
of these ponds is generally a very simple matter, 
consisting of an extention of the condenser dis- 
charge piping over the pond, supported on wooden 
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charge the water against this pressure plus the 
pipe friction between the condenser and nozzles, 
provided the system is correctly designed. In 
case the condenser cannot do this, or of the 
barometric type discharging the water into a hot 
well, then an auxilliary pump can be used to take 
the water from the hot well and deliver it to the 
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bents or concrete piers, with a sufficient number 
of properly designed spray nozzles arranged at the 
right distance with relation to each other and the 
correct height above the surface of the pond so 
as to bring the sprayed water into contact with 
a sufficient amount of air to produce the neces- 
sary cooling effect. The pressure required at the 
nozzles is only from 5 to 7 pounds, and in many 
cases the condenser already in use is able to dis 
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spray system at the proper pressure. Such a pump 
is generally of the centrifugal type, either direct 
connected or belted to a motor or other prime 
mover, such as a small steam turbine, engine or 
counter-shaft. 

Some mills of comparatively small capacity are 
now operated non-condensing, due to the lack of 
a sufficient supply of cool water for condensing 
operation. Many of these mills could install an 


is 
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earthen pond or a concrete basin with a spray ings from drift in case of high winds. Louvre 
system at a comparatively small expense and thus fences, however, are not necessary when the pond 
make a net saving in power cost of from 15 to 20. is 30 feet or more distant from buildings, as with 
per cent this distance and the additional distance of 20 to 

Figures 1 and 2 show typical cooling ponds in 25 feet between the nozzles and the sides of the 
peration in connection with textile mills, the pond, very little spray is blown out of the pond 
former having a concrete basin and the latter a even in case of high winds. The average loss 
pond with earthen embankments lined with about from drift, as shown by careful tests lasting one 
6 inches of puddled clay to make it practically week or more, show the total loss from evapora- 
water-tight. It will be noted from these illustra- tion and drift to average about 1 1/4 per cent. of 
tions that the nozzles are arranged in groups of the total water sprayed for installations in the 
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five, each at regular intervals along the pipe lines New England States and not exceeding 2 per cent 
extending over the pond, the distance between for installations in the Southern States, the in- 
these pipe lines varying from 20 to 25 feet, ac- crease in the latter case being due to increased 

: cording to the capacity of the nozzles used. At evaporation due to higher air temperatures. 

; some point in the pond near the condenser a suc- Following is a description of the illustrations of 
tion well is constructed, generally of concrete spray cooling ponds contained in this paper with 
and provided with a double set of screens to pre- a brief statement in regard to any special features 
vent foreign matter, which may blow or fall into or adaptation to special conditions shown. 
the pond, from clogging the condenser and noz- Figure 1 shows a typical spray cooling 


zies. Arrangements are also provided for proper pond with concrete basin, having a capacity 
overflow and drain connections If the space for cooling 3,000 gallons pér minute so as to main- 
; available is restricted and it is necessary to place tain an average of over 28 inches vacuum the year 
one side of the pond nearer than 30 feet to build- round referred to a 30 inch barometer. This is 
ings, a louvre fence is used to protect these build- used in connection with a low pressure turbo- 
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generator which receives exhaust steam from two 


sufficient cooling is obtained at this pressure, al- 
( both turbine and engines furnish- 


though 6 to 7 pounds pressure is required in the 
hottest days of summer. 
Careful tests made by disinterested engineers, 


extending over a period of several weeks, have 


Corliss engines, 
ing electric power for a large textile mill in the 
New England States. 


Figure 2 shows a cooling pond in connection 
{ g f 


Fic. I 


with a cotton mill in the Southern States 
soil conditions were such that a water-tight pond 
could be construeted with a puddled clay bottom 
and side banks at a very small expense, thus avoid- 
ing the more expensive 


concrete construction 


where 


shown that the average amount of heat dissipated 
from the surface of a natural cooling pond with 
partitions similar to Figure 1 was 3.5 B. T. U.’s 
per square foot per hour per one degree differ- 
ence, and that the average heat dissipated by a 


FIG. 2 


As will be noted, the pipe lines over the pond are 
suspended from wooden pile bents. 

Figure 3 shows a spray system over a natural 
pond in the New England States, operating at 
only 3 pounds pressure during spring and fall, as 


spray cooling pond was 127 B. T. U.’s per square 
foot per hour per one degree difference or ap- 
proximately thirty-six times as much. This shows 
that a cooling pond without sprays capable of 
taking care of a 100 horse-power plant, can be 
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increased in capacity to take care of a 3,600 horse- 
power plant by the addition of a spray cooling 
system 

With cooling ponds of any type the feed water 
for the boilers is not taken from the pond but 
from the pipe line between the condenser and the 
pond, thus saving the heat in that portion of the 
condensing water delivered back to the boilers. 

It is important to have the ratio of condensing 
water to steam condensed large enough to keep 
the water in the pond in equilibrium for any de- 
sired vacuum, for if this ratio is such that the 
heating efiect of the condenser is greater than 
the desired cooling effect of the pond, then the 
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All of the above results were obtained with 
single spraying, that is, spraying the discharge 
water only once before returning it to the con- 
denser. Greatly increased cooling effects can be 
obtained by two or miore separate and successive 
sprayings, or by multiple spraying, which consists 
of mixing a portion of the cooled water from the 
pond with the hot.water in the discharge line and 
spraying the mixture at the resulting average 
temperature. 

In order to determine whether the installation 
of a cooling system is warranted or not in any 
special case, it is only necessary to compare the 
cost of city water used for condensing purposes, 


FIG. 3 


temperature of the pond will rise to a higher 
point and the vacuum will decrease a correspond- 
ing amount, thus impairing the economical ofera- 
tion of the engine or turbine, as the case may be. 

With a spray cooling system when there is no 
breeze, an effective current of air is created in an 
upward direction around each nozzle, due to the 
movement of the spray as well as to the heating 
effect which the spray has on the air which comes 
in contact with the water, thus rapidly carrying 
away the warm moist air produced and replacing 
it with cool dry air brought in from all sides over 
the surface of the pond. 

Spray cooling ponds are more efficient in ex- 
tremely hot weather when high humidity prevails 
than in cool weather with low humidity 

Some results obtained with spray cooling 
tems follow: 

Artificial pond in connection with cotton mill 
New England States, having 4,000 horse power of 
Corliss engines. Pressure at nozzles, 6 pounds 

The last results are made possible on account of 
the low humidity 


T 
i 
; 


or the cost of pumping, if water is obtained from 
a more or less distant river, pond or wells of any 
kind, with the fixed charges on the first cost of a 
cooling system, plus the costs of operation and 
maintenance. 

As spray cooling systems under average con- 
ditions have lower first cost, require less power 
for operation and practically no maintenance as 
compared with well designed and constructed 
cooling towers, they are being used to a con- 
stantly increasing extent in connection with cot- 
ton mills, except in cases where sufficient pond 
area is not available either on the ground or on 
roofs of buildings adizcent to the condensing in- 
stallation. This latter condition, however, rarely 
occurs in the case of cotton mills and their allied 
industries 


In India the per 10 
hours for women at the cotton gin and 12 
cents per 10 hours for men for heavier work. 


wages are 9 cents 
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BALL BEARINGS FOR COTTON MILLS 
Elliott A 


Bearing Company, ™ Church S8t., 


Allen, Textil The S. K. F. 


New York City 


Department, 


In discussing the value of ball bearings for cot- 
ton mills, let us understand the construction of 
this type of bearing. In 1907, Mr. Sven Winquist, 
a resident of Gothenburg, Sweden, invented and 
marketed a ball bearing which, owing to its de- 
sign, is peculiarly adapted to practically all types 
of machinery, in that it embodies features which 
are unique and quite distinct from any other ball 
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This bearing is shown in Fig. 1 

from the illustration, the inner 

race of the ball bearing contains two 

each ground to a radius slightly larger than the 

radius of the balls. The outer race is ground in 
) section of a hollow sphere whose 
| 


the form of a 

center is the center of the axis of rotation. It 
should be noted that the two rows of balls and 
inner race are free to rotate at any angle within 
this spherical outer race without subjecting the 
races to any undue strains, allowing a perfect “ball 
and socket” action of self-alis 


& 


bearing designs 
As will be seen 


grooves 
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The ease with which this bearing performs all 
its functions of light running under conditions of 
shaft mis-alignment, is appreciated when it 1s 
pointed out that the balls roll on the surface of the 
spherical outer race with a pure rolling motion. 
It is automatically self-aligning, therefore the balls 
are not subjected to undue loads or pinching. 
Also, the fact that two rows of balls are used in 
each bearing, means less carried per ball, 
hence greater durability The old trouble from 
cracked balls is entirely eliminated with this double 
row, self-aligning design 

These bearings are made 
analysis, Swedish steel, free from 
phosphorus. Each ball is ground to practically 
perfect sphericity, the races and balls being 
polished to a mirror-like finish. 


I—COTTON PICKERS AND OPENERS 


load 


grade, special 
sulphur and 


The English were the first to y these ball 
bearings to beater shafts prime con 
sideratioas were first, power saving obtained, 
second, maintained durability of the ball bear 
ing, third, cleanliness These ‘ater 
have been installed extensively since 1907, and in 
no case has wear within the bearing been detected 
Numerous tests on domestic le pickers, openers 
ind finshers equipped wi hese ball bearings 
show an average saving of 3/4 horse power per 

been in 


beater—in 

excess of 1/2 horse pi r O ver 10 per cent. of 

total power consumption 1 tract < 1 letter 

from a cotton mill superintenc foll 
“The 26 ball bearings on our 


bearings 


all cases the 


r beaters have 
tion far and caused no 
Our cotton pickers ru light and day 
and run cool Chey lividual 
motors, belt drive. I average was 4.35 
horse power per beater, which your bearings re- 
duced to 3.56 horse power with beater speed main- 
tained and regular. With this saving on 13 beaters 
of 10.27 horse power night and day, we cannot re- 
gret the investment I can assure you, and further- 
more, the saving in oil, clean beater box sides and 
cool running are in themselves sufficient to recom- 
mend these ball bearings to the notice of practical 
cotton mill men who are looking for results.” 
For a practical example of the value of ball 
bearings to beaters, assume a power cost of $30.00 
per horse power for a three thousand hour year, 
3/4 horse power means a saving of $22.50 annually 
per beater or a return of 75 per cent. on the bal? 
bearing investment 
The durability of these ball bearings means no 
repair trouble to boxes or the beater shafts, for 
the rubbing friction is eliminated These ball 
bearing picker boxes (see cuts 5 and 8) are leak 
proof, therefore, the beater sides are clean and 
1 coll Most 
of the ball 
bearing boxes, and only an is it neces- 
sary to add lul | 
10 lbs. of 


one bearing of beater 


are all afri\ 
he . 
he powe! 


) 
dry without their ul “ ction of oily fly 


oes ° 
miiis rere LO I © i j nese 


ay service, 
grease will supply 

boxes for a year, which 
means much in saving of labor and up-keep costs 
: this ball? 


superintendent is 


One of the most important features of 
bearing application te he mill 


the ease wit ‘an be made from 
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the plain beaters which are in use to the ball bear- 
ing type. No machine work whatsoever is re- 
quired at the mill, uniess the shaft has been worn 
badly. The ball bearing box is made to replace 
any type of plain bearing box, and the type of ball 
bearing furnished is adaptable to shaft sizes al- 
ready in use. See Fig. 9 By slipping the tapered 
collar and ball bearing over the beater shaft to 
its desired position and tightening the lock nut, 


FIG. I. 
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boxes, and the maintained accuracy of ball bearing, 
together with the ease of starting the card cylin- 
der, has brought this application beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. 


III—ROVING FRAME TOP ROLLS 


One of the earliest applications of ball bearings 
to cotton machinery, with ball bearing top rolls, 
was made by a New England man. This surely 


RADIAL BALL BEARING, SHOWING AT THE LEFT THE BEARING IN NORMAI 


POSITION, SECTIONAL VIEW IN THE CENTER AND DEFLECTED 
POSITION AT THE RIGHT 


ball bearing and collar is clamped to 


id rotates with it 


also been used extensively 
features have 
abuse and intrusion of 


Ings have 
shaft of pickers where the 


protection trom 


ond, freedom from vibration of wear: 


FI3.5. BALL BEARING BEATER BOX 


third, infrequent attention and lubrication; fourth, 
slight power saving 


II—COTTON CARDS 


The application of these ball bearings to the 
main cylinder of cards was first introduced by the 
German card builders. and there are a number of 
these ball bearing cards to be found in this coun- 
try. The particular feature of absolute cleanliness 
in these boxes, which are very similar to the beater 


has been a successful application of ball bearings 
in their simplest forn® 
IV—SPINNING FRAMES 
\gain the English cotton machinery manufac 
turer has been the pioneer in developing ball bear 
ing applications to the cylinder shafts on spinning 
and twisting frames. Figure 11 illustrates an Eng- 


FIG. 9. ADAPTER TYPE OF BALL BEARING 

lish double cylinder frame with ball bearing boxes 
This application has been regarded as one of the 
earliest in the cotton mill industry, and came out 
about the time of the first tape driven frame. The 
success of this ball bearing is obvious, for no mat- 
ter how the band pull may vary, the al- 
most frictionless operation of the ball bearing 
boxes remains constant. A set of tight bands will 
increase the power consumption about 15 per cent 
with plain bearings and consequently slow down 
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the production. This is not possible with ball 
bearings. Further, the lubricant often becomes set 
or squeezed out of the plain cylinder bearings 
from the week-end shut down, and the starting 
load is often terrific, especially with tight driving 
belts and small pulleys. All this difficulty is easily 
overcome by the use of these ball bearings, for 
the amount of friction does not increase with the 
load or spindle band and driving belt pull 


FIG 8 
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for under no abnormal conditions of load or speed 
will heat be generated by properly mounted ball 
bearings. 

It is well known that belt slippage caused by 
oily fly and tight running cylinder bearings 
amounts to from Io to I5 per cent., and even more 
in old mills with low head room with tight belts 
or small driving pulleys on the frame. The appli- 
cation of ball bearings to cylinder shafts eliminates 


SEGTIONAL VIEW OF BALL BEARING BEATER ROX FOR OFENERS, 


BREAKERS AND FINISHERS 


Illustrations 12 and 13 show the mountings of 
these ball bearings, and the value of the self-align 
ing feature within this ball bearing should be par 
ticularly noted’ This overcomes the necessity for 
trunnion or’ swivel boxes and their attendant 
nuisances, The box for the self-aligning ball bear 


soesesonegeesgaoncaagg 
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BALL BEARINGS ON CYLINDERS OF AN 
ENGLISH FRAME 


Fic. If. 


ing is bolted rigidly to the frame cross girts, and 
after once levelling, no further attention need be 
given, for the automatic aligning feature of the 
ball bearing serves its purpose. These boxes, like 
all ball bearing boxes, are leak proof, and conse- 
quently require very little lubricant—it is preferable 
to use grease forced in with grease guns once in 
two or three months, which means no dripping of 
oil on the cylinder frames or floor to collect dirty 
lint. Also, the coolness of these bearings help to 
maintain a very even temperatured spinning room, 


practically all this slippage on account of the light 
running of the bearing. Therefore, if the belt slip- 
page is reduced, higher speeds may be maintained 
and more uniform yarn produced by the constancy 
of the drive 

On 
shafts are of 


pull is ail on 


ball 


advantage 


tape driven frames, 
decided 
/ 


one side of 


bearing cylinder 
the tape 
the bearing; i. e.. no 
equalized as on the band driven frames 

The following 
driven ring 


because 


are from tests on motor 

Each frame was 
identical, spinning the yarn at the same 
and with the power consumed by the 
motor itself deducted in all cases, giving 
horse power required to drive frame 


the 
Gauge, No 


extracts 
spinning frames 
same me 
driving 
exact net 
itself 


472 Spindles, 2-1/5 inch 
Cylinder 
Speed 
r. p.m. r 
790 
870 
1,000 


33's Yarn 


Spindle Cylinder Ball Amount 
Speed Bearings Bearings Power 
p. m,. h. p h. p. Saved 


8,500 4.90 4.38 
9,300 7.17 6.24 
10,800 10.62 g.12 


This shows savings varying from 10 per cent 
to 15 per cent. of the net power and also proves 
that as the speeds are increased, so 
savings. 


The other test 


are the power 


was as follows: 
364 Spindles on No. 24s yarn 
Cylinder 
Speed 
r.p.m. 


Motor 
Speed 
r.p.m, 


Power 
nsumed 


H. P. 
Cylinder — Plain Bearings: 
820 8,220 4-133 
Cylinder — Ball Bearings : 
840 8,380 3-906 


Spindle 
Speed Ce 
r.p.m, 


No. of 
Spindles 
H.P. 


1,300 88 


1,320 93 


which shows, by the use of ball bearings, an in 
crease of spindle speed of 150 revolutions, or about 
2 per cent. increase in production, and at the same 
time a power saving of .227 horse power, or 5 1/2 


per cent 


of total power. In this country various 
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tests have been made and the results have been 
practically the same as those above. One of the 
large spinning frame manufacturers in this coun- 
try conducted a series of tests in their own ex- 
perimental department and found a saving of about 
50 per cent. of the power required to drive the 
cylinder bare, and no increase in power consump- 
tion on starting. That is, the starting effort was 
no greater than the power required after machine 
was in operation 

These ball bearings may easily be applied to ma- 
chines already in service by means of the tapered 


Ay 





FIG. 16. BALL BEARING 
RING TWISTER 
SPINDLE 


FIG. 17. SECTION THROUGH 
TWISTER SPINDLE 


sleeve, as shown by the illustration of the adapter 
type of bearing, shown in Fig. 9. 


V—SPINDLES 


’ 


“Nothing new under the sun,” is well illustrated 
by ball bearings for spindles. Few realize the trials 
that have been made to perfect a practical and ab- 
solutely dependable ball bearing spindle. Many 
attempts have failed, and only within the past few 
years has a successful ball bearing spindle been 
developed. The heaviest types of spindles lend 
themselves most easily to the application of the 
modern ball bearings, and some eight years ago, 
English heavy flyer spindles were so equipped. 
These ball bearings were used in the upper rail 
of the fly frame and acted as a step bearing as well 
as radial, although the bottom rail chiefly was re- 
tained to steady the spindle. 
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In this country there has been an interesting 
development of heavy twister spindles. A well 
known mill producing tire duck, has had in con- 
stant operation for a period equivalent to more 
than five years, ball bearing twister spindles as 
shown by Figs. 16 and 17. Not one adjustment or 
replacement has ever been made in this applica- 
tion, which proves the reliability of this type of 
ball bearing spindle. These spindles were carefully 
examined recently and it is reported that the wear 
on the ball barings is practically nil. From these 
indications, it would appear that the life of this 
type of heavy twisted spindle would not be less 
than twenty years. These are 132 spindle frames 
running 23 ends of No. 19-ply at 2700 revolutions 
with 4 1/2 inch rings and operate practically 
twenty-three hours a day, making tire duck yarn. 
They are belt driven and comparative tests show 
a net saving of 1.1 horse power per frame with 
ball bearing spindles. This power saving figured 
at $25 per horse power 3,000 hours per year nets 
a saving of a 6,000 hour year of $55 per frame an- 


. 18. 132-SPINDLE FRAME WITH BALL BEARING 
TWISTER 


nually to the mill, besides producing a more uni- 
form yarn on account of the light running of the 
spindles. 

In other words, the initial cost of ball bearing 
spindles will be returned inside of two and one- 
half years of operation, or five years of ten hour 
day service. Under ordinary service, the invest- 
ment in ball bearing spindles yields 20 per cent. 
profit and practically no repairs during the life of 
the ball bearing, which is conservatively estimated 
at twenty years. 

A mechanically durable and commercially prac- 
tical ball bearing spindle, demands: first, proper 
type ball bearing; second, simplicity of construc- 
tion: third, oil retaining features: fourth, disas- 
sembling or cleaning features. The ball bearing 
must be accurately made to withstand the wear of 
high spindle speeds. It must contain small-sized 
balls to reduce centrifugal action and subsequent 
wear, and it must be self-aligning to permit of 
proper spindle play. The ball bearing, however, 
cannot be loose within itself, as its vibration would 
destroy the spinning properties of the spindle, but 
the ball bearing must nevertheless permit the 
spindle to be loose or free without causing binding 
or jamming of the balls. The illustrations show 
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the design of two types of successful ball bearing 
spindles. A very important feature is the position 
of the ball bearing relative to the whorl. Notice 


that the ball bearing is placed very close to the 
center line of the whorl, which tends to balance 
the pull and relieve the step bearing of practically 
This means that the spindle blade 


all side strain. 


FIG, 22. 


should with proper care of lubrication and clean- 
ing, last indefinitely, as the ball bearing can be re- 
placed if necessary without harming any part of 
the complete spindle. 


FIG. 26. 


Ball bearing spindles must be oiled regularly 
with the very lightest grade of good machine oil, 
and the amount of oil used is about one-half that 
used on plain bearing spindles. These ball bearing 
spindles can be taken out of the bolster and base 
for inspection and cleaning in the same manner 
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as plain bearing spindles 
of note. 


ADVANTAGES OF 


This is a feature worthy 


BALL BEARING SPINDLES 
Ball bearing equipped spindles, because of their 
easy driving, have a tendency to produce yarn of 


uniform and full theoretical twist. Because of this 


A BALL BEARING NAPFER MACHINE, MOTOR DRIVEN 


fact, in many cases the twist may be less than that 
required by plain bearing spindles. 

The difference in band tension has less effect on 
the speed of ball bearing spindles, therefore, a 


BALL BEARING AIR CIRCULATING FAN FOR DRYERS 


uniformity of yarn can be expected from bobbins 
taken from newly banded frames as well as those 
that have been used for a considerable length of 
time. The light running of the ball bearing spindle 
is maintained over a wide range of band tension, 
because the coefficient of friction of ball bearings 
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is practically the same under all loads. This means 
that all band driven frames may be brought to 
modern efficiency and to compete successfully with 
aew tape driven frames by the use of these ball 
bearing spindles. Also, because of the reduced 
slippage of belts and bands, higher spindle speed 
may be obtained, giving greater production, less 
breakage, stronger and more uniform yarn. 
Lastly, and of prime importance, is the power 
saving of ball bearing spindles. Tests have been 
made on spindles only and records of 30 to 33 per 


& 


FIG. 29. EXHAUST FAN INSTALLED IN JUTE MILL 


cent. power saving are shown. Under operating 
conditions in the mill, these savings are* reduced 
12 to 18 per cent. because of the frictional losses 
through the entire frame. Also spinning and twist- 
ng conditions vary so widely, due to traveler 
weight, top roll weight, speed, twist, etc., that 
from ball bearing spindles will also 
vary; but a conservative estimate would be 15 per 
cent. of the total power. For example, take 4 3/4 
horse power per frame of 256 spindles and in a 
10,000 spindle mill, the annual power bill would be 
190 horse power x $30.00 per horse power per year 
or $5.700.00 \ IS per cent. power saving nets 

lly. Power is money and it pays to 


power Savings 


$855.00 annua 
save power 

VI—NAPPERS 
of the earliest and most extensive 
the modern ball bearing to textile 
machinery was made by the German napper build- 
ers some eight or more years ago. The severe 
service of the worker rolls produce journal fric- 
tion, which consumed an excessive amount of 
power and destroyed the plain bearings. These 
rolls operating at high speeds, on account of their 
length, are subject to “whip” or “ballooning,” 
which makes use of self aligning bearings impera- 
tive. The severely tight belts used on these 
workers create a high bearing load, which feature 
favors the use of ball bearings. 

On a 36 roll, 80-inch napper, 8-inch belts are 
used and 3 1/4 horse power is required to drive 
these rolis alone, and about 5 3/4 horse power 
when the complete napper is in operation. For- 


Probably one 


‘ ; 
applications ol 
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merly, with plain bearing worker rolls, over 8 
horse power was consumed, thus showing a sav- 
ing of approximately 30 per cent. in favor of ball 
bearings. It may be interesting to note that up 
to within a year ago 40,000 of these ball bearings 
were used annually on worker rolls on nappers 
throughout the world (this embraces both cotton 
and woolen nappers). 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


The use of ball bearing for electric motors is 
proving to be an ever growing application for the 
reason that the requirements in textile mills are 














Motor Eouipreno with 
S.K.F Barve BEARINGS 








Moror Usine A-163 
Bassitteo Ring Oiuine Bearines. 


FIG. 34. COMPARISON OF MOTOR LFNCTHS 


such that ball bearings seem especially adapted 


for this service. There is always danger from fire 
in textile mills where there is frequently an accu- 
mulation of oil-soaked lint around a leaky bearing, 
and added to this is a possibility of ruining fabrics 
from dripping oil. In the individual ceiling motor 
drive or the four frame drive where direct con- 
nected motors are employed, the possibilities of 
dripping oil are a constant menace unless the bear- 
ings can be sealed against leakage. As will be 
seen from Fig. 32, the ball bearings are contained 
in compact housings which are sealed on either 
side by close fitting bearing caps. These caps 
form liberal lubricant chambers around the ball 
bearings. The bearings are positive self lubrica- 
tors without any auxiliary oiling devices, and the 
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close fitting caps next to the shaft insure the re- 
tention of the lubricant and therefore the preven- 
tion of oil leakage along the shaft. 

Further than this, the elimination of wearing 
parts in the motor, the freedom from rotating oil 
rings or chains in the bearing heads and the com- 
pactness of the bearing head construction due to 
the short length of the bearings along the shafts 
(see Fig. 34) secure for the motor user a construc- 
tion which is as simple as it is rugged and as 
thoroughly proof against abuse as any type of de 
sign yet devised. 

HANGERS 

The cost of power to make a textile product is 

usually 10 per cent. of the selling price. A saving 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF HANGER BOX 
MOUNTED ON SHAFT 


FIG. 36. 


of 25 per cent. by the use of ball bearing trans 
missions (which saving has been exceeded in many 
instances) will reduce the production 2 1/2 pet 
cent., including the interest on the ball bearing 
investment. A reduction of 2 1/2 per cent. in the 


FIG. 37. 


manufacturing cost is a matter worthy of careful 
consideration and points the way towards future 
reductions in selling price. 

In March, 1914, a paper presented before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers showed 
by comparative tests the following relative 
amounts of power consumed in friction in three 
types of hangers. 

Relative Amounts of Power Consumed in Friction 

100 Ft. per min. 27 deg. t100deg 
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Ball Bearing Hanger 
Roller Bearing Hanger 
Babbitt Bearing Hanger 


> 


I 
3 


300 Ft. per min. 77 deg. 


4/° 
Ball Bearing Hanger .... 
Roller Bearing Hanger ae 
Babbitt Hanger ..... me 


Bearing : 
This table shows the relative amounts of power 
consumed in friction by the three kinds of bear- 
ings at the speeds and temperatures indicated. 
From elaborate tests made on long lines of shait- 
ing mounted, first in ring-oiled babbitt bearings and 
second in self-aligning ball bearings, readings were 
taken of the power consumed by the bearings and 
the power saving amounted to considerable. In the 
case of the substitution of ball bearings on shafts 
running at 200 revolutions per minute, under an 
average load of 395 pounds per bearing, the power 
saving on curve “D” is equal to 48 per cent. This 
48 per cent. is the reduetion in the power con 
sumed by a bearing of the ordinary sleeve type 
It is a well known fact that many English cot- 
ton mills use complete equipments of ball bearing 
hangers, and the number of New England cotton 
mills following this example is 
cause of the lubricant saving, cleanliness and re 
luced fire hazard, they commend themselves to 
superintendent. The ball bearing for 
these hangers is readily understood by referring to 
Fig. 36 \n adapter bearing is used to grip the 
bearing securely to the shaft and it should be 
noted that no rotating bearing parts touch the 
shaft. The casing surrounding the bearing has but 
yne removal cover with plugs on top and bottom 
or refilling and draining of the large lubricant 
chamber. Provision against leakage of the lubri- 
cant and intrusion of dirt 


increasing 3e- 


the mill 


ec 


is effected by a groove 
washer on each side of the bearing 
500 installations operating in 


TYPICAL INSTALLATION OF BALL BEARING HANGERS 


country it the present time, the following figures 
might be taken as representing average conditions. 


Total number Of DARSESE sinc ces ccc ccy IIO 
Frictional loss due to plain bearings, h, p 43 
Cost of clectric current per k. w. hr. .. $.01%4 
Cost to operate plant for 50 week year 

with plain bearing hangers ........ 4,203.75 
Savings secured by using ball bearing 

hangers . 9 h. p 
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Cost to operate plant for 50-week year, 
with ball bearing hangers 

Power saving through the use of ball 
bearing hangers ie 

Total cost of installation 
hangers and erecting wie 

Interest on investment at 6 per cent 

Depreciation, estimating 4 per cent 

Total cost first year 


3.303.00 


ae 840.75 
including 
1,208.00 
72.48 
48.72 
1,329.20 


FIG. 38. BALL BEARING HANGERS USED IN DRIVING 
KNITTING MACHINES, §4 KNITIERS ARE RUN 
BY A § HORSE POWER MOLOR 


Saving in maintenance 
Saving in lubricant 
Total saving through the use 
bearing hangers 
Total cost first year 
Total saving first year 
Time required for the 
for itself, 16 months, or 
return on investment 


966.00 

1,329.20 

900. 50 
investment to pay 


about 75% 


On the question of life of 
hanger use and how 


these bearings for 
long they will operate, a 
definite cannot be given beyond stating 
that they have been used for this work for over 
eight years and if appearances count for any- 
thing, examination of the bearings it 
would appear that they were good for at least 
seven of ht years more 
Ball bearing hangers are 
savers. They are 
effectual means 
Save 


ment 


aluswe! 


alter an 


more than power 
power producers and a most 
of reducing equipment costs. They 
in power, maintenance, lubrication and equip- 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE USE OF NATURAL 
DYESTUFFS 


Chapin, 516 Atlantic Ave., 


Edward § Boston, Mass 


remarked the head of a 
American research, “Once in 
ten years is often enough to make a report on a 
research.” 


“Once in ten years,” 
promineat bureau of 


Four months ago, at the spring meeting of this 
Association, it was my privilege and pleasure to 
present a paper on the Revival of the Use of 
Natural Dyestuffs According to the rule of the 
professor of research, the few intervening months 
Since then constitute a period that could not de- 
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serve reporting. The development of the use of 
natural dyestuffs in the past four months has been 
so notable, however, as to warrant more than a 
passing comment at this fall meeting of The Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers 

A new viewpoint is making possible the rapid 
development of the use of natural dyestuffs. It is 
the testimony of concerns employing dyers familiar 
with the use of natural dyestuffs that many of 
their best sellers are being produced with the use 
of natural dyestuffs, by a different method of dye- 
ing, to be sure, than formerly, but the results are 
being produced. Other concerns who had given 
up the use of natural dyestuffs for one reason or 


EDWARD 5S. CHAPIN 


another, some sufficient, others insufficient, in the 
light of reason—have perforce received instruction 
in the use of natural dyestuffs and have found re- 
sults much better than expected. 

It is interesting and significant to note at this 
point that, prior to the present development, 
natural dyestuffs were preferred and used for 
many purposes, with a free choice to use artificial 
colors. 

The advantages which caused many thoughtful 
buyers of colors to prefer, for certain purposes, 
natural dyestuffs are now becoming evident to 
those who had not founi out or believed in these 
advantages prior to the European war 

The realization of these facts are giving many 
men and commission houses increasing confidence 
in the possibilities of the development of the use 
of natural dyestuffs 

The situation is complicated. There are nine 
separate natural dyestuffs that are available in 
large quantities. Where these should rightly be 
used in preference to artificial colors, they are 
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coming into their own, performing their appro- 
priate services; and happiness reigns. These same 
nine dyestuffs are also asked to perform the func- 
tion properly belonging to specialized artificial 
products. There are nine hundred separate arti- 
ficial dyestuffs, that are dropping out one by one; 
and the nine are now asked to take on all the 
duties of the nine hundred! 

Sensing the situation, a very good dyer friend 
of mine, who is accustomed to expressing his 
thoughts with pungency, completed a request to 
help him to a new position with the words, “And 
I don’t want no God Almighty job either.” <A 
little more startled than usual, I replied, “Why, 
what do you mean?” “Oh, this; I can do the pos- 
sible; but by a God Almighty job I mean doing 
the impossible, and I can’t do that.” 

The impossible—that which seemed impossible 
not many months ago, is being accomplished with 
the use of natural dyestuffs: to this, the words of 
disinterested and competent parties, bear witness. 
“They tell me,” said a friend, walking into my 
office, “that these”—indicating a bright green and 
a bright red dyeing on wool he held in his hand— 
“were colored with the use of natural dyes.” This 
friend, at present the manager of an important 
American chemical works, was formerly asso- 
ciated with me in research work on natural dye- 
stuffs for the American Dyewood Company, and 


had been visiting our former associates vf 
bright green and a bright red on wood from 
natural dyestuffs! I would not have believed it 
possible.” “How about these results on cotton 


from natural dyestuffs?” I replied, showing him 
dyeings, improvements over the various colorings 
exhibited at the spring meeting of the Associa- 
tion. “Even more astonishing,” was the rejoinder; 
and he left.my office marvelling at these develop- 
ments in the use of natural dyestuffs. 

To chronicle all the developments of the past 
months in the use of natural dyestuffs, is outside 
the province of this paper. Developments have 
gone far beyond the prophecies I made in my 


paper last spring. In some instances, difficulties 
on difficulties, like the soldiers from the dragon’s 
teeth, have sprung up, a fresh troop after each 


obstacle overcome. 

With the complete cessation of imports of arti- 
ficial colors from Germany, and the effectual limi 
tation of Swiss production, the cotton manufac 
turers and the people of this nation face a 
crisis. The utmost of sympathy and cooperation 
on the part of the purchasing public and the man- 
ufacturers alone can meet the crisis. Irresponsible 
statements, empty and delusive, such as, “The 


grave 


natural dyetuffs are just as good in every respect 
as the artificial dyestuffs, and better:” “This 
country can get along as it is without any out 


side help,”” must cease. It is time to see, 
eye, to take careful account of our available means, 
and to plan for the future scientifically and wisely 

There must be a titanic pulling and a herculean 
pushing; the manufacturers must push forward, 
and the people of the country must aid them. As 
when one climbs a difficult mountain, a fiend of a 
Matterhorn, so all and helpfulness are 
required to scale the almost impassable cliffs, and 
to reach the goal. 


ave tO 


energies 
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The development of the use of natural dyestuffs 
to all the new and varied purposes now being ex- 
acted, will not come without two Very definite 
helps. 

First, the people of this nation, mill men, com- 
inission houses, merchants, and purchasing public, 
myst gird on patience,—not a momentary suffer- 
ance, an atom of tolerance, but the bona fide en- 


during helpful steadfastness, which accomplishes 
results. fitanic feats are not wrought in a 
minute. John does not grow from infancy to full 


manhood in a day; evil for him if he did. 

Second, the nation must make up its mind to 
research; research—that powerful giant that toils 
night and day incessantly, year in and year out, 
and makes, as it were, something out of nothing. 
True it is, that in many fields of chemistry and 
manufacturing, American research chemists, backed 
by far-sighted business men, have achieved most 
remarkable results; in the field that we are con- 
sidering much progress has been made; but never 
has there been in this field the incentive, the un- 
paralleled need for research like today. The de- 
velopments of the use of natural dyestuffs in the 
past months show that it is possible to keep the 
mills of the nation in operation without the arti- 
ficial colors. In many instances the results could 
hardly be improved upon; in many others, it re- 
mains to produce the best, the finest, the fastest, 
and the most economical results; and this 
research, busy research 

If the present rate of development in the use of 
natural dyestuffs be properly accelerated, in an 
other year there cannot fail to be much of great 
interest and value to compile and report for your 
meeting and Transactions, in spite of the state- 
ment of the leading authority on research in this 
country that once in ten years is often enough to 
report research. If it be your mind and the situa- 
tion warrants, I shall be pl to prepare a 
paper giving definite formulas, and illustrate it 
with dyed results at the one-hundredth meeting 
of this Association to be held next April 


means 


-ased 
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THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


The committee in charge of the Southern 
Textile Exposition to be held in Greenville 
November 2 to 6 inclusive, is now making 
final plans for the assignment of floor space 
and other details. 
Southern Textile 
Greenville on 


The Convention of the 
will meet at 
and 6 during 
of the Exposition. Greenville 
is in the center of the Southern textile in- 


Association 
November 5 
the progress 


dustry, there being 2,500,000 spindles within 
a radius of 40 miles of Greenville, 7,000,000 
spindles within miles 9,600,000 
spindles within 240 miles. A large propor- 
tion of those in attendance will be practical 
mill men and the committee expects to have 
an extensive exhibition of specialties, novel- 


100 and 
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ties and new devices pertaining to the textile 
industry. ,.Those desiring to secure space 
should address the Machinery and Supply 
Committee, Greenville, S. C., stating the 
number of square feet needed. 


DYEING-TRADE SITUATION IN BRADFORD 


Consul Augustus E. Ingram, Bradford, Eng 


The dyeware situation in England appears 
still to be very difficult, and a perfect solu- 
tion of the difficulties has not yet been found. 
The directors of British Dyes, Ltd., are re- 
ported to be inquiring for a suitable site for 
works at Selby, Yorkshire, but considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before any such 
works can be established and placed in oper- 
ation. Moreover, progress is likely to be 
slow owing to the shortage of labor and to 
the fact that certain intermediate products 
from which a large range of aniline dyes are 
derived are needed for the manufacture of 
explosives. Much is being done to relieve 
the situation by having recourse to natural 
dyestuffs, but a great variety of fancy shades 
in anilines can not now be executed. 

The Bradford Dyers’ Association has re- 
cently issued a notice to its customers stat- 
ing that, owing to the present condition of 
the color supply, the acceptance by them of 
dyeing orders, whether forming part of a 
contract or otherwise, and the receipt and 
holding by them of the relative goods does 
not necessarily imply ability on their part 
to dye them. It is entirely dependent upon 
their having the requisite materials available 
when the goods are ready for the dyeing 
process. Delivery may consequently be 
subject to delay or may even become impos- 
sible, whether the goods be in the prepared 
state or in the gray. Moreover, they state 
that their dyes are for the present entirely 
without guaranty for defects, either ap- 
parent or latent. Goods sent them for dye- 
ing are accepted only on the understanding 
of the above position. 

In regard to cotton italians, linings, vene- 
tians, and gabardines they state that as the 
supply of dye wares ordinarily used for such 
goods has practically come to an end they 
are unable to accept any more dyeing orders 
except for a more expensive and less con- 
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trollable process. The price is advanced 2 
to 4 cents per yard, subject to usual war ad- 
vances. They add that the number of 
shades by this process will be limited and 
considerable allowance must be made for 
variation in matching and evenness of color. 
In regard to orders on hand, the goods will 
not be subject to the above advance in price, 
but in all probability allowance must be 
made for limited range of shades and varia- 
tion in matching, etc. 

Practically the same announcement is 
made by them in regard to all cotton cash- 
meres, coatings, moreens, poplins, and auto- 
mobile cloths, venetians, tientsin twills and 
jeans, except that the advances in price do 
not apply to blacks, whites, creams, buffs, 
ecrus, or doves. 

In regard to the shortage of labor, ar- 
rangements have been made between the 
Bradford Dyers’ Association and the trade 
union representatives of the employees. 
After several conferences it has been agreed 
that men shall be temporarily transferred 
from establishments where work is slack to 
form a relief staff at other branches, and 
thus bring about more economy of opera- 
tion. It is probable, therefore, that later on 
some branches of the association may be 
closed down, owing to this shortage of 
colors and labor. 


SEYDEL MFG. CO. TO MAKE ANILINE OIL 


The Seydel Mfg. Co. of Jersey City have 
begun the manufacture of aniline oil and will 
be ready to make delivery of considerable 
quantities about November Ist. 

The Seydel Mig. Company is managed by 
its president, Hermann Seydel, who is a 
graduate of the Krefeld School of Tech- 
nology, having made a specialty of the study 
of dyestuffs. 

Mr. Seydel is well known in the dyestuff 
business through his former connections 
with Kalle & Company and the Berlin Ani- 
line Works. 

The manufacturing end is under the direct 
supervision of Paul Seydel, who graduated 
as Doctor of Science at the University of 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Intimate knowledge of the requirements 
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of the textile industry, as well as familiarity 
with the processes of manufacture, promise 
immediate success to this new enterprise and 
it is expected that the Seydel Mfg. Company 
may in the near future still further enlarge 
the scope of its manufacture. 


A PROCESS FOR TREATING OPEN-MESH 
FABRICS 


A French process for treating open mesh 
fabrics has recently been patented in the 
United States and is described by the in- 
ventor as follows: The process consists in 
waterproofing and sizing tulles, nets and 
other textile fabrics of the open mesh type. 
The fabric is treated with a solution of nitro- 
cellulose in a solvent containing sufficient 
amyl acetate to retard the drying. Open 
mesh fabrics, such as tulles, nets, and the 
like, are used in large quantities by modistes 
and milliners for trimming and decorating 
women’s apparel, being made up, for ex- 
ample, in the form of bows, pompons, ruch- 
ings, etc., for dresses and hats. Sometimes 
entire hats are made-from such fabrics. It is 
of the utmost importance, therefore, that the 
goods thus made up shall retain the shape 
given them, the artistic effect and stylish ap- 
pearance of such decorations being due 
largely to the skill of the modiste or milliner 
in producing’ the particular design of trim- 
ming in question. Fabrics of this kind have 
in themselves little or no body or shape-re- 
taining properties, owing chiefly to the fact 
that they are of such open texture and are 
composed usually of rather fine threads. It 
is therefore necessary to stiffen these fabrics 
in some way, as by sizing, in order to give 
the forms into which they are shaped even a 
moderate degree of permanence. Simple 
Sizing is at best a makeshift since these fab- 
rics afe very sensitive to moisture and 
readily soften and lose shape in humid at- 
mosphere. 

Attempts have been made to stiffen and 
render waterproof open mesh fabrics of the 
type here in question by applying various so- 
lutions containing waterproofing agents. 
These attempts have not been wholly satis- 
factory, however, the protective coating thus 
placed on the threads being invariably more 
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or less brittle and non-adherent, and also 
rendering the fabric too heavy and stiff. Too 
much stiffening is as undesirable as too little. 
The peculiar characteristics of tulles, nets, 
etc., which sharply distinguish them from or- 
dinary fabrics, have rendered their success- 
ful treatment a difficult problem. 

The unsatisfactory results obtained in at- 
tempting to waterproof open-mesh fabrics 
have been due for the most part to improper 
methods of applying the waterproofing 
agents to the goods. The solvents employed 
in the solutions were allowed to dry too rap- 
idly after application, with the result either 
that there was insufficient impregnation of 
the threads to afford good anchorage for the 
coating left after evaporation, or else that 
too thick a coating was left. In the first case, 
the coating was brittle and non-adherent to 
such an extent that it scaled off and soon 
ceased to protect the goods; while in the 
second case, not only did the goods lose their 
delicate sheerness by over-weighting and 
over-stiffening, but their texture was apt to 
be more or less distorted and warped by the 
shrinkage of the excessively thick layers of 
waterproofing materials upon rapidly drying. 

According to the process of the present 
invention, the difficulties above pointed out 
are avoided and new advantages gained. 
Permanently waterproof tulle and the like 
are obtained having just the desired amount 
of stiffness and possessing particularly fine 
luster and feel. Open mesh fabrics treated 
by the new method do not soften when ex- 
posed to moisture and always retain the 
shape given them. 

The new process consists in applying to 
fabrics of the class described a liquid com- 
position comprising a cellulose ester, such as 
a nitrocellulose, dissolved in a suitable sol- 
vent, and in retarding the evaporation of the 
solvent after application of the composition, 
by using in the composition an evaporation 
retarder which is itself advantageously a sol- 
vent of the ester or mixture of esters em- 
ployed. The nitrocellulose may be in the 
form of collodion, gun cotton, celluloid, or 
derivatives of any of these, dissolved in any 
of their usual solvents such as alcohol and 
ether, or the like. 


To a solution of any of 
these is added amyl acetate in proportions 
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varying with the nature of the particular fab- 
ric to be treated. 

The amyl acetate, by reason of its higher 
boiling point and slower rate of evaporation, 
serves to retard the evaporation of the 
other and more volatile solvents mentioned, 
thus permitting thorough permeation of the 
fabric threads by the liquid composition and 
enabling the formation of a very thin pro- 
tective sheath or envelop of waterproofing 
agent incasing each thread and firmly locked 
thereto. The amount of amyl acetate used 
depends upon the degree of retardation de- 
sired in a given instance. It is very advan- 
tageous also to incorporate such a material 
as gum lac in the liquid coating composition, 
since the toughness and adherence of the 
final dried coating are in this way enhanced. 
The fabrics may be easily impregnated with 
the mixture in any suitable way, as for ex- 
ample by means of apparatus commonly 
used in dressing fabrics. 





GERMANS FIND SUBSTITUTE FOR JUTE 
AND HEMP 


Consul Harry G. Seltzer, Breslau, July 28 


In view of the scarcity of jute and hemp for in- 
dustrial purposes, manufacturers have been direct- 
ing their investigations along various lines in an 
effort to discover, if possible, some practical sub- 
stitute for these fibers. That they have been suc- 
cessful in this endeavor would appear from a re- 
port of the recent meeting of the Union of Ger- 
man Jute Manufacturers, in which various samples 
of fibers from a German plant (Epilobium hir- 
sutum) were submitted 

This discovery was partly due to an accident in 
which it was explained that a man had used this 
plant as a roof covering for a cart house some 
years ago. Recently in removing this old roof 
he found that a certain rough hair-like fiber could 
be peeled off of the stems or reeds. After a num- 
ber of experiments with a quantity of these fibers 
it was further discovered that on account of their 
age and the effects of the weather they were too 
brittle for practical purposes, so several plants of 
this year’s growth were tried, with the result that 
another useful and practical textile fiber has been 
discovered. 

Further investigations were made with other 
species of the Epilobium family, and it was found 
that all of them contained a fiber similar to hemp. 
The best results were obtained from the rough- 
haired willow rose (Epilobium hirsutus), followed 
by the narrow-leaved species (Epilobium angus- 
tifolium). _All of these grow wild and in great 
abundance in Germany. The two species just 
mentioned have stems about § feet in length, re- 
quire no particular soil, and produce a fine fiber 
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It is believed that by attentive cultivation a fiber 
as valuable as jute may be obtained. 

There are sufficient quantities of these plants 
in Germany to supply the jute manufacturers with 
fibers for a year, and the only question which con- 
fronts the manufacturers is that of gathering in 
the crop. For this purpose the school children 
will be employed during vacation. Government 
officials have promised to aid in the systematic 
organization of these young harvesters, and the 
Union of Manufacturers will give every en- 
couragement to the further cultivation of this 
plant. 


Charles Richards Dodge, the well-known 
expert on fibers, comments as follows on the 
above report: 

Perhaps this is a case where half a loaf is 
better than no bread. The species E. An- 
gustifolium is common all over the United 
States and known as “fireweed” or “willow 
herb,” a herbaceous plant 2 to 7 feet high, 
which springs up on cleared land, but which 
has never been regarded as a substitute for 
hemp. Judging from the samples the writer 
has seen, it is a rather poor substitute for 
commercial jute. The Indians of the North- 
west have made use of the bast for cordage 
for many years, the fiber being rudely pre- 
pared, and when stripped in a green state 
shows good strength. As to the use of the 
fiber in Germany, the difficulty of harvesting 
and preparing it from wild growth will prove 
the chief drawback to the success of the en- 
terprise. The seed of hemp, flax, jute and 
other bast fibers, to yield proper fiber, must 
be sown thickly in order to produce straight, 
clean stalks from which the fibrous portion 
of the bark can be economically extracted. 
To extract the bark from a mass of branch- 
ing weed growth would seem to be rather a 
costly undertaking, even if gathered by 
patriotic school children. 

The fruit of the plant is a pod-like vessel 
filled with cottony seeds. In 1863, during 
the American Civil war, the Flax and Hemp 
Commission, at Washington, received from 
Utica, N. Y., samples of “silk cotton,” which 
had been extracted from the seed pods 
of Epilobium, together with home-made 
samples of “thread,” rope and “cotton bat- 
ting.” The exhibit was more curious than 
useful. In Spon’s Encyclopedia reference is 
made to the use of the cotton-like substance 
contained in the seed pods, but the use of 
the bast is not mentioned. 
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Correspondence and Notes 


UPON TEXTILE TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


* 
FRENCH LAW ON UNFAIR COMPETITION 


A Report by DeWitt C. Poole, Jr., Deputy Consul General 
at Paris, made at the request of the 
Textile World Record 


The law of France affords far-reaching 
protection against unfair competition, al- 
though, in contrast to Germany there is no 
special enactment on the subject. The pro- 
tection is found in a number of statutes 
which touch the question incidentally and in 
an extensive body of common law doctrine 
which has been developed under a section of 
the civil code, which reads as follows: 

Every act of man which causes harm to another 
obliges him by whose-fault it has come about to 
repair the harm. 

The constitution of 1791 established abso- 
lute liberty of commerce. This liberty may 
be restricted only by contracts voluntarily 
entered into or by considerations of public 
order or good morals. Competition is an 
economic necessity. A manufacturer or a 
merchant may not prevent another from 
maintaining near him an establishment of an 
industrial or commercial nature similar to or 
identical with his own, provided the compe- 
tition set up is honest and fair. A merchant 
or industrial, believing himself the victim of 
unfair competition, has recourse at law. 

Each case of alleged unfair competition 
must be decided on its own merits, for 
courts in France are not controlled by prece- 
dents and the question whether or not one 
be guilty of unfair competition in a particu- 
lar instance is a question of fact rather than 
of law. Nevertheless, a considerable body of 
doctrine has been developed, the outlines of 
which are revealed by leading cases. An in- 
surance company known as “La Nationale” 
obtained judgment on the ground of unfair 
competition against a rival concern which 
assumed the designation “Societe Nation- 
ale”. An office styling itself “Contentieux 
Europeen” obtained the suppression of the 
“Grand Contentieux Europeen”. 

A number of decisions have laid down the 


principle that a merchant may not supply 
similar but other goods in the place of those 
of specific mark demanded by a customer 
without informing the customer of the sub- 
stitution. A merchant who substituted 
“Creme de Beaute Paul Simon” for “Creme 
Simon” was found guilty of a quasi-delict 
and held liable for civil damages to the man- 
ufacturer whose product had not been sold. 
The court of Paris on June 8, 1904, and the 
court of Aix on November 19, 1904, gave 
similar judgments in favor of the owners of 
“Quinquina Dubonnet,” and the court of 
cassation for “L’Amer Picon” on November 
18, 1902. 

Competition which resorts to similitude in 
wrapping, labels, etc., is unfair. The court 
of Aix gave judgment on April 10, 1885, 
against a manufacturer who placed his prod- 
uct in containers of an unusual form already 
adopted by a competitor for the same article. 
A manufacturer of soap who labeled his 
product with a large star encircled by smaller 
stars was successfully attacked by a com- 
petitor who had placed a similar article on 
the market under the designation “Savon de 
l’Etoile,” that is, “Star Soap”. 

Everyone has a right to his proper name 
and may use it for purposes of commerce, 
but if the use impinge on the rights of others 
the courts may impose limitations. In case 
where it is established that a person has been 
taken into a company because of his name 
and that his name is used in the company 
style as a measure of competition against an 
individual or firm of similar name, the courts 
have uniformly ordered that the style must 
be altered by the suppression of the name so 
as to obviate possible confusion. Where it 
is proved that the name was adopted with 
clear intent to defraud, judgment has been 
severe. Leading cases on this point relate 
to the champagne “Roederer-Heidsieck” 
and Meunier chocolate. Other well known 
trade names which have been successfully 
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defended against this form of unfair compe- 
tition are Cliquot, Fine Martel and Veuve 
Pommery et fils. 

A law of April 30, 1886, makes the unwar- 
ranted use of medals and industrial awards 
an offense punishable with a fine of from 50 
to 6,000 francs ($10 to $1,200) and imprison- 
ment of from three months to two years. 
The only effect of the statute is to create a 
criminal] liability. A civil action would lie at 
common law in any case. A corporation 
styled Fermiere de Vichy has the sole right 
in France to print on its labels and advertis- 
ing circulars the phrase “Controle de 
Etat,” that is, “State Control”. It ob- 
tained judgment on the ground of unfair 
competition against another dealer in min- 
eral water who placed on his labels the 
phrase “Controlee par |’Etat,” that is, “Con- 
trolled by the State”’. 

With reference to advertisements a com- 
mentator remarks that it suffices to estab- 
lish an act of unfair competition if a pro- 
spectus is worded or arranged so as to cre- 
ate confusion between two merchants, or 
between two products or between two indus- 
trial establishments. The disparagement of 
competitors is unfair competition. Judg- 
ment was obtained against an electric light- 
ing company which refused to supply cur- 
rent to persons using a certain meter made 
by a rival company and which disparaged 
the objectionable meter verbally and in writ- 
ing. The manager of a newspaper who pub- 
lished comparative tables showing the vol- 
ume of sales of his paper and of a rival sheet 
so as to bring out the inferior circulation of 
the latter was adjudged guilty of unfair com- 
petition. 

A manufacturer is guilty of unfair compe- 
tition who entices or attempts to entice away 
the employes of his competitor with a view 
to ascertaining through them the latter’s 
secrets of manufacture. It is unfair compe- 
tition to start or circulate untrue reports 
tending to injure the business and credit of 
a competitor. An action alleging unfair 
competition is one at common law and does 
not take any particular form. The end 
sought is damages. The courts of com- 
merce are competent. “The power of the 
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courts,” says a commentator, “is extremely 
large in these cases. It goes so far as to 
make possible the closing by judgment of 
an establishment opened by a merchant for 
the sole purpose of competing-unfairly with 
another.” In general the courts may pre- 
scribe all measures considered necessary to 
prevent a future recurrence of the acts com- 
plained of. In appropriate cases measures 
of publicity may be ordered with a view to 
bringing the judgment to the attention of 
interested third parties. There are no penal 
provisions of law leading with unfair com- 
petition in general terms, as do certain sec- 
tions of the German statute, but a number of 
laws having a penal sanction touch the sub- 
ject at particular points. 

It is impracticable to do more than merely 
enumerate the laws which in one way or an- 
other bear on the repression of unfair com- 
petition. The following list is taken from the 
report of M. Lucien Coquet, general secre- 
tary of the Comite du commerce francais 
avec l’Allemagne, to the International Con- 
gress of Chambers of Commerce recently 
held in Paris: Law of 1824 relative to 
names on manufactured products; Law of 
June 23, 1857, relative to trade marks; par- 
ticularly articles 8 and 19; Customs law of 
January 11, 1892, article 15; Law of Febru- 
ary I, 1899, relative to foreign wines; Law of 
August I, 1905, relative to fraud in the sale 
of foods and agricultural products; Law of 
July 11, 1906, relative to the conservation of 
sardines, vegetables and plums, recently ex- 
tended to include conserves of fish; Law of 
August 8, 1912, relative to industrial awards 
at expositions; Law of 1793, 1806, 1902 and 
1909, relative to industrial designs and mod- 
els; Law of July 1, 1906, relative to the ap- 
plication in France of the international con- 
ventions on industrial property. 

France is a member of the general union 
for the protection of industrial property, the 
two Madrid conventions of 1891 relative to 
the suppression of false indications of origin 
and the international registration of trade 
marks, and the convention of Berne of 1886, 
revised at Berlin in 1908, for the protection 
of literary and artistic property. 
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APPARATUS FOR CLEANING YARN 


The illustration shows an apparatus used 
in connection with a German process for 
cleaning yarn, recently patented in this coun- 
try and which is described by the inventor 
as follows: As is well known, weaving yarns, 
especially those of flax, hemp, jute and cot- 
ton, are liable to have attached, numerous 
vegetable fragments, which injure the fabric 
and should be removed before the yarn is 


APPAR A‘ US FOR C1 EANING YARN 


woven. In this process of removal it is de- 
sirable that the small filaments adhering to 
the yarn shall not be removed along with 
straws or other foreign bodies. 

The object of the present device is to pro- 
vide new and practical arrangement for the 
cleaning of yarn. A series of rough bodies 
are freely suspended and between which the 
threads are guided in close contact. It is 
moreover advantageous to support the clean- 
ing bodies in a liquid through which the fila- 
ments pass. The cleaning parts are prefer- 
ably formed of wood in order to make them 
as light as possible and are covered with 
some hard substance such as Naxos emery. 
By an arrangement of this kind, the threads 
are easily separated from the adherent 
strawy filaments without any injury. By the 
free suspension of the cleaning bodies any 
breakage of the filaments is prevented, be- 
cause the suspended parts can easily move 
apart. The filaments are shaken or set in 
motion by suitable mechanism, and conse- 
quently impelled frequently against the clean- 
ing parts. On the passage of the filaments 
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through the liquid receptacle in which also 
the cleaning bodies are immersed, a specially 
favorable action is obtained, as the liquid im- 
parts to these bodies a greater inertia, so 
that they move away only to a very slight 
degree on contact. In order that the light 
bodies shall not float upward in the liquid, 
they are weighted to the requisite degree. 
The accompanying drawing illustrates the 
apparatus. The filament, a, passes over the 
rollers, b, c, d, through the liquid receptacle, 
e. Close around the parts of the filament 
which dip into the liquid there are freely sus- 
pended on strings the cleaning bodiesyf, and 
brought as near as possible to the filaments. 
The filament is preferably guided vertically 
into the receptacle because in this manner 
the cleaning bodies can be suspended at vari- 
ous heights close to the filaments. In order 
to shake the filament about, it can on en- 
trance into the liquid, and if needful also at 
other points during its passage be seized by 
suitable levers provided with loops and 
caused to oscillate. For the same purpose 
rollers over which the filament 
passes might be caused to move about. 


also the 


A TWISTED-NET FABRIC 

The fabric shown in the accompanying 
illustrations has recently been patented in 
this country and is described by the inventor 
as follows: The object of the new construc- 
tion is to provide a new and improved open 
work knitted fabric especially adapted for use 
in the manufacture of laundry and dyers’ 
bags, which are subjected to hard wear and 
are sometimes cut or torn at different points. 
It is important that they should be so knitted 
that if torn the damage will be localized. 
This necessitates the knitting of the fabric in 
such manner that the threads shall be inter- 
locked at very frequent intervals in the knit- 
ting operation so that it will be impossible to 
ravel any partcular thread or chain beyond 
a very small distance. 

The fabric may be knit on a rib-lace ma- 
chine in which only two guide bars, carrying 
two sets of needles, manipulating two sets 
of thread, are rendered operative. Two 
threads, one of one set and one of another 
set, are manipulated together as a pair and 
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caused to interloop to form chains extending 
in the direction in which the fabric is knit. 
Any given chain, however, is formed partly 
of the threads of one pair and partly of the 
threads of another pair, this being effected 
by causing the threads of a given pair, after 
they have been interlooped to form a series 
of loops of one chain, to be diverted laterally 
and then interlooped to form a series of 
loops of another chain, after which they are 








































diverted laterally in the opposite direction, 
and then interlooped to form another series 
of loops of the first chain, and so on. Be- 
tween the first and last series of loops of the 
first chain is an intermediate series of loops 
formed by another pair of threads. At the 
junction between two series of loops of the 
same chain, one of the threads of the pair 
forming one of the two series of loops is 
looped around one of the threads of the pair, 
forming the other two series of loops, thus 
tying together the two series of loops. 

One thread of each pair, which is called 
the locking thread, always performs the 
looping function, while the other thread of 
the pair, which is called the locked thread, 
is the thread which is confined by the loop 
of the locking thread of another pair; the 
locked thread at this point being itself 
formed into a loop through which extends 
the locking thread of the last named pair in 
its transverse extension toward the adjacent 
chain. ~The threads are thus interlocked at 
this point in such manner that accidental 





raveling is impossible in the event of break- 
age of any of the threads. 

Fig. 1 is an enlarged face view of the fab- 
ric, which is distorted to show the longi- 
tudinal rows of loops extending in a straight 
line and to accentuate the open-work effect. 
Fig. 2 is a face view showing more ac- 
curately the appearance of the fabric. x, 
and z represents three adjacent longi- 
tudinally extending chains. 

a and b represent respectively the locking 
thread and locked thread of one pair of 
threads. a’ and b’ represent respectively the 
locking thread and locked thread of another 
pair of threads. 

Threads a and b are interlocked to form a 
series of loops in the chain, x and then ex- 
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tend transversely and form a series of loops 
in the chain, y, and then extend transversely 
to form another series of loops in the chain 
x; and so on. Threads, a’ and b’, are inter- 
looped to form a series of loops in the chain, 
y, then extend transversely and form a series 
of loops in the chain z, and then extend 
transversely and form another series of 
loops in the chain y; and so on. Thus, the 
chain y is formed of a number of series of 
loops formed by threads a’ and b’ alternating 
with a number of series of loops formed by 
threads, a and b. The other chains are simi- 
larly formed partly of ioops formed by one 
pair of threads and partly of loops formed by 
another pair of threads. 

It will be observed, by reference to the 
lower part of the section of chain, y, that 
thread, a’, is formed into a loop which ex- 
tends around thread b at two points in its 
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length; or more specifically, thread, a’, is 
formed into a loop, 1, which extends around 
the neck of a loop, 2, formed by thread, b. 
The loop, 2, formed by thread, b, is inter- 
looped with a loop, 3, formed by thread, a, 
which thread also extends through loop, 2, 
formed by thread, b, and then extends, to- 
gether with thread, b, transversely toward 
the chain, x. The loop, 3, formed by thread, 
a, extends around the neck of.a loop, 4, 
formed by thread, b, which loop, 4, in turn 
extends around the neck of a fifth loop, 5, 
formed by thread, a; threads a and b, thea 
extending transversely toward the chain, x. 


ENGLISH NOTES 


By Our Regular English Correspondent 


Such American manufacturers as may be 
in trouble over goods made for the French 
army can hardly be cheered by an item of 
information given to a British woolen man- 
ufacturer by one of the leading lawyers in 
Paris. He was assured that there are dis- 


putes and lawsuits arising out of the war 
contracts of 1870 which are not yet disposed 
of. Large quantities of rejected French blue 


cloth are in dock warehouse in England 
and there is a widespread disposition to call 
the French authorities by hard names. One 
accusation against them is that as soon as 
they have a sufficiency upon hand they in- 
vent excuses for rejection by wholesale. 

The Huddersfield and other manufactur- 
ers who had been led to make great quanti- 
ties of French army cloth on the faith of a 
contract signed by numerous officials, but 
not signed by M. Milleraud have more re- 
assuring news as to the prospects of accep- 
tance. It is thought practically certain that 
the goods will be taken up, although the ini- 
tial contractors may have to suffer for their 
error in judgment. 

Although there are some prospects of new 
orders for the heavy overcoatings bought by 
the British War Office and also of contracts 
for knit goods, there is no further reason to 
look for new business in khaki serge at any 
early date. 

7 + * 

The reorganization of the labor forces of 

this country is continuing. The cotton mills 
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are to give up more of their men to the serv- 
ice of the State, the employers guaranteeing 
to reinstate them later. The first purpose 
to which the new National Register is being 
put is the unearthing of single men of mili- 
tary age. The register is a Census of the 
occupations of all people 15 to 65 years of 
age, giving both the present employment 
and the description of any other kind of 
work that the person is able and willing to 
undertake. Even persons engaged upon 
war contracts may be replaced by older men 
or by women. 

Textile factories are not directly affected 
by the Munitions Act by which industrial 
premises may become a “controlled estab- 
lishment” under rules which forbid work- 
people to strike and provide for the limita- 
tion of the employer’s profits. It is uncer- 
tain how the latter provision will work out. 
Engineering establishments which have 
been taken under control have been visited 
by officials who have ordered a balance to be 
struck at a specified date. The employers 
have been told to double or increase their 
production and men belonging to national 
munitions volunteer corps have been drafted 
into the works. Of the latter some are me- 
chanics from mill repair shops who receive 
pay at not less than the rate obtaining in 
their own district and subsistence money at 
the army rate of 60 cents a day. The limi- 
tation of profits is obscured by the existence 
of current contracts and more experience is 
needed before anything definite can be said 
about it. The first object is very plainly the 
promotion of the output. 

* * * 

Probably some modification of the income 
tax will be introduced to deal with the ex- 
ceptional profits which are being made in 
some quarters. Worsted spinners are mak- 
ing something like 24 cents a pound on 
coarse counts and up to 42 or 48 cents on 
the finer counts. Such are the extraordinary 
conditions of the trade that spinners who 
had been badly let down by a defaulting top- 
maker could cover their contracts at 24 
cents advance upon their raw material and 
still not lose money. Their profit was ex- 
tinguished and the spinners were of course 
discontented, but evidently their situation 
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might have been worse. There are flax 
spinners who have made at least as much 
money as in a normal year. Jute spinners 
have had prices in their favor. Silk spinners 
have been making severe losses and only a 
few cotton spinners have fared even passa- 
bly. As in these times practically all profits 
are war profits it does not seem possible that 
they should escape selective taxation. 
~ * - 

The importance of private and domestic 
saving is being urged by official leaflets on 
the public and consumers are cautioned in- 
cidentally against extravagance in clothing. 
Women of the richer classes are urged to 
make a smaller variety suffice, to ignore 
fashion and go without veils, white gloves, 
furs and silk garments. They are advised to 
make their own clothing, to cut down gar- 
ments for the children and to put away their 
fancy needlework. Men are recommended 
to use fewer changes of clothing, dispense 
with sporting and holiday suits, get their old 
suits cleaned and pressed and economize on 
ties and gloves. 

The recommendations are grandmotherly 
without being inquiring. The responsible 
Parliamentary Committee has neglected its 
opportunity of showing where the money 
spent upon clothing really goes, how little of 
it reaches the textile manufacturer and how 
much goes in tailoring, rents, interest, waste 
and intermediate expenses of every kind. 
A disposition to buy the most substantial 
stuff made up in the plainest manner could 
not hurt the textile industry in the end. 
Public extravagances in clothes arises rather 
more from the habit of putting appearance 
first than from any single cause. Two cheap 
articles at the price of one good one have 
been preferred for so many years that it will 
be hard to get back to the old-time econ- 
omy. There is reason to say that current 
admonitions as to private economy would 
carry more weight were there more evi- 


dences of public and official economy. 
% * * 


The dyestuff difficulty becomes more op- 
pressively felt and manufacturers who can 
offer a variety of colorings are at a consid- 
erable advantage over those who cannot. 
Common colors are obtained fairly freely 
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from anilines, indigo, logwood and fustic, 
not always in conspicuously fast and level 
dyeings, however. The trouble is over the 
fine shades and dyers are glad to get ounces 
of reds and violets of which they would or- 
dinarily buy kegs. Intermediates are still 
being shipped to Switzerland to be con- 
verted into dyes, but the external supplies 
of tar colors remain small, the total imports 
in the first half of this year being less than 
seven per cent. of the quantity brought in 
during January-June 1914. More color is 
being made inland, but the provision of our 
adequate supply must necessarily be a slow 
business. 

Sritish Dyers Ltd. is still casting about 
for a site for the new works that is to be 
created. The policy of the company has been 
declared to have two objects—providing for 
the present and providing for the future. In 
regard to the immediate future the directors 
propose to set the conveniences of consum- 
ers first. In deciding what colors to make or 
whether to manufacture for themselves or 
supply intermediates to better-placed mak- 
ers, they propose to let considerations of 
profit take care of themselves. The present 
resources of the concern in cash and un- 
called capital are slightly less than $5,500,- 
ooo and the commercial control is now on 
amicable terms with a body of scientific ad- 
visers of the highest distinction. 

* * * 

Annual celebrations of the fame of Bishop 
Blaize fell out of fashion about one hundred 
years ago, but in a vague way the Bishop 
still ranks as the patron saint of wool- 
combers and, in some sort, of the whole 
wool trade. St. Blaize, head of the Church 
in Cappadocia and martyr under Licinius 
Caesar in A. D. 312, has been called by the 
exercise of a free fancy “our Bishop Blaize, 
who first invented combing” and the “great 
Author of our Combing Trade.” He was 
hailed in this manner about fifteen hundred 
years later when he had become an excuse 
for carousals, but in sober fact his connec- 
tion with textile art is more remote. Ac- 
cording to the chronicles he was threatened, 
or killed, or seven of his women disciples 
were killed, with clawed instruments which 
by the license of art have gradually been 
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represented to be wool combs. The connec- 
tion is a little obscure and appears not to 
have taken a definite form until eight cen- 
turies after his death. So much may be 
learned from H. Ling Roth’s paper upon the 
Bishop, given to the Society of Antiquaries 
and now republished. It can, however, be 
affirmed that Blaize is the only recognized 
saint of the woolcombing business and the 
accompanying print of a “Grand Festival of 
Woolcombers, Comb Makers and Dyers at 
Darlington on February 3, 1825” shows him 
horsed and in full canonicals. Interpreting 
the Darlington procession in the light of the 
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and wigs of white or dyed wool upon their 
heads. Such as it is, however, this repro- 
duction of a contemporary print gives an 
idea of how these great events may have 
looked. The bishop, who is caricatured in 
the procession, is represented generally as 
a benign old gentleman. 
« * * 

Ideas of keeping down imports by taxing 
them are favorably received, but it cannot 
be assumed that the British Government will 
add largely to the number of taxable arti- 
cles. To do so would be to add to the cost 
of collection and to necessitate an import- 
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BLAIZE CELEBRATION, DARLINGTON, 1825 


recorded detail of some other pageants, the 
leading figures may be accepted as masters 
and masters’ sons, with slivers of wool 
around their necks and a Bishop Blaize ban- 
ner held aloft. Following these soldiers is a 
horseman representing Jason, the bearer of 
the golden fleece and his bodyguard. The 
youths in fool’s caps are manifestly the ap- 
prentices, behind whom follow the bishop 
with chaplain and acolytes. The shepherds 
are represented by the bearers of crooks and 
behind them are the foremen and wool- 
sorters on horseback. ‘The artist has not 
left himself space to deal adequately with 
the woolcombers who bring up the rear two 
by two, led by banners and wearing caps 


ant enlargement of our small Customs or- 
ganization. The established policy is to tax 
heavily a few articles rather than to tax 
lightly a great many. Consequently official 
notice will perhaps not be taken of the silk 
trade suggestion that imported silks should 
be made subject to a Io per cent. revenue 
tax, when they might yield a gross $7,500,- 
ooo a year. The argument is that nothing 
less than 25 per cent. would stop imports, 
that silks are luxuries or nothing and that 
revenue could be raised without offence to 
the national Allies and friends. France, Ja- 
pan, Italy and Switzerland are the manufac- 
turing countries that would be principally 
concerned by such a change. 
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It is approximately true to say that in the 
first seven months of the year the British 
export of cotton yarns and fabrics to all 
countries is 33 per cent. less than it was a 
year ago and the export of wool, silk, linen 
and other goods 25 per cent. less. The com- 
parison in this summary is based on values, 
not upon quantities, but for rough purposes 
the generalization is enough. Put another 
way about, British textile exports are about 
$168,000,000 behind upon the expired part of 
the year and about $120,000,000 of this de- 
fection occurs in cottons of one form or 
other. 

Exports United Kingdom to U. S. 

Seven months, Jan. to July 31st. 
Cotton yarn ........... lbs. 3,580,800 
Cotton piece goods .... yds. 36,719,700 
Worsted yaru lbs. 1,372,400 
Woolen tissues ........ yds. 5,644,000 
Worsteds and stuffs ... yds. 19,777,100 
Capeets. s65 sas. 4 oe. ee 286,500 
Spun silk yarn ......... lbs. 426,086 
All-silk stuffs .......... yds. 125,889 
Mixed silff stuffs . yds. 878,208 
Jute yarn <.....0%....<3 IBS. 355,000 
Jute piece goods ....... yds. 40,717,000 
Linen yarn ............ lbs. 1,630,000 984,000 
Linen piece goods . yds. 60,873,600 46,384,900 

The foregoing information, taken in con- 
junction with the appended table of exports 
(recorded by quantity) to America shows 
that American business exhibits some de- 
partures from the general rule. Shipments 
of cotton goods to the United States have 
not fallen to the average extent and in most 
other important cases the trade has ex- 
ceeded the general average. Otherwise, 
there is probably little to learn from the 
statement which could not equally well have 
been learned from any of the tables of the 
last few months. In a remarkable degree 
shipments of cotton yarn to Amefica remain 
unaffected by the influences of warfare. 
Business in wool goods continues to reflect 
the consequences of the embargoes upon 
exporting. In view of the state of exchange 
between the two countries an increase in 

3ritish sendings to America is to be desired 
upon the British side and this consideration 
is not lost to sight by those who are aspiring 
to get licenses to ship worsted tops and 
yarns, As consumer, the Englishman has 
no interest at all in seeing high prices for 


3,476,800 
27,922,800 
456,400 
2,538,600 
12,524,300 
264,900 
358,371 
84,659 
366,498 
250,900 
29,151,400 
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merino wool maintained by force of Ameri- 
can demand. Upon general financial 


grounds the discharge of obligations to 
America by the direct shipment of goods is 
essentially to be desired. 


“STRAIGHT LINE” TEXTILE CALCULA- 
TIONS 
BY SAMUEL 8. DALE 
(This series of articles began in July, 1915) 
AVERAGE COST OF MIXTURES OF STOCK 

Different kinds of stock are mixed together 
in certain proportions to give a mixture of a 
required cost or to produce certain effects in 
the goods. Both these results are usually de- 
sired when making a mixture of different 
materials. The average cost of a mixture is 
found by extending the quantity of each kind 
in the batch at its average cost and dividing 
the total cost thus found by the total weight of 
the batch. 

Ex. A batch of 1080 pounds of wool is made up 
of 216 pounds Bagdad wool at 30 cents, 648 pounds 
Georgia wool at 45 cents, 216 pounds woolen waste 
at 15 cents. Find the average cost per pound. 

216 pounds Bagdad, 30 cents $ 64.80 


648 . Georgia, 45 cents 291.60 
216 i. waste, 15 cents 32.40 


1080 $388.80 


$388.80-+-1080=36 cents, average cost per pound. 

Usually the proportions are given by percent- 
age and the average cost is then easily found by 
basing the calculation on a batch of 100 pounds, 
of which 1 per cent represents 1 pound. 

In making mixtures of textile materials it 
is usually necessary to adjust the proportions of 
the different grades not only to the average cost, 
but also to the practical requirements of the 
manufacturing processes. Rules for calculating 
the prepertions of materials of different values 
to give a particular average for the cost of the 
mixture are, therefore, seldom required. The 
following method adapted for two kinds of stock 
is however, given here: 

Ex. Find the proportions in which wool cost- 
ing 36 cents per pound must be mixed with wool 


costing 60 cents per pound to give a mixture cost- 
ing 50 cents per pound. 


Copyright, 1915, by Samuel S. Dale 
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Low price 36 cents per pound 
High price oo . 
Average price 50 “ * . 

The cheaper grade costs 14 cents per pound 
less than the desired average, and the more ex- 
pensive grade 10 cents per pound more. The 
problem is to mix these two grades in such pro- 
portion that the 10 cents per pound on one will 
balance the 14 cents per pound on the other. 
It is clear that 14 pounds at 10 cents is equiva- 
lent to 10 pounds at 14; consequently the two 
grades are to be mixed in the proportion of 10 
pounds of the 36 cent stock to 14 pounds of 
the 60 cent material. This method is stated 
in the following formula: 

Average price — lower price = weight of higher 
priced stock. 

Higher price — average price = weight of cheap- 
er stock. 

50 — 36=—14 pounds 60 cents = $8.40 
60 — 50 = 10 7 36 “ = 3.60 


24“ 850 “ ‘=12,00 


This is equivalent to 58 1-3 per cent of the 60 
cent stock and 41 2-3 per cent of the 36 cent 
material. 

The proportions in which three or more dif- 
ferent grades must be mixed to give any de- 
sired average price are calculated by the well 
known rules of alligation, but find so little 
practical application in mill work that an ex- 
planation need not be given. In most cases the 
manufacturer strives to mix his raw materials 
to give the desired effect in the goods at the 
lowest economical cost per pound. Of two 
mixtures of raw material, the one costing more 
per pound may, owing to the smaller quantity 
of waste made in the process of manufacture 
and better results obtained, produce yarn or 
cloth at less cost than would the cheaper mix- 
ture. For this reason the question of waste en- 


ters into all calculations of the cost of textiles. 
COST OF MATERIAL IN PROCESS 
In calculating the raw material cost of the 


product at any process of manufacture it is 
necessary to take into consideration: 1, cost of 
material before treatment; 2, loss during pro- 
cess; 3, value of waste products. 
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The cost of labor and supplies is excluded 
here and will be treated in another place. 

The method of calculating the cost of mate- 
rial in process is very simple and is best ex- 
plained by practical illustrations: 

Ex. A batch of wool weighed 800 pounds and 
cost 48 cents per pound for raw material. The 
spun yarn weighed 680 pounds. There was 48 
pounds of waste valued at 12 cents per pound and 
24 pounds valued at 20 cents per pound made in 
the process of manufacture. Find the raw mate 
rial cost of the yarn per pound. 

800 pounds wool 48 cents................ $384.00 
48 pounds waste @ 12 cents........ $5.76 
24 pounds waste @ 20 cents........ 480 10.56 


$373.44 
$373.44+-680—54.9 cents, raw material cost of yarn 
per pound. 
YARN AND CLOTH CALCULATIONS 
Converting Yarn Counts from One System 
to Another. When the two systems of number- 
ing are of the same class, both being based 
either on a fixed weight or a fixed length, the 
given count is easily reducd by multiplying it 
by the ratio between the two systems. For ex- 
ample, the ratio between the worsted and the 
cotton count is 14, No. 1 cotton, based on 840 
yards, being equal to No. 14 worsted, based on 
560 yards. Hence, cotton No. X 14 = worsted 
No. Similarly, worsted No. X 2-3 = Cotton 
No. Likewise, 17.44 is the ratio between the 
denier and the dram count of silk. One dram 
silk is equivalent to 17.44 denier silk. Hence, 
denier count = dram count < 17.44. 
The conversion can, likewise, be made by 
dividing by the respective ratios. 
Thus, cotton No. = worsted No. + 14. 
Dram = denier + 17.44 
Worsted No. = Cotton No. + 2-3 
A list of ratios and constants for reducing 
yarn counts is given under Yarn Numbering. 


RECIPROCAL EQUIVALENTS OF FIXED WEIGHT 
AND FIXED LENGTH COUNTS 


The method of converting one count into its 
equivalent by a system of a different class, for 
example, a fixed weight count to a fixed length 
count or the reverse, is based on the fact that 
the product of the fixed weight count and the 
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equivalent fixed length count is equal to a con- 
stant number. Thus, cotton No. X the equiva- 
lent in grains per 120 yards = 1000. 

From this it follows that either of these two 
counts is equal to 1000 divided by the other. 

This may be explained as follows: The cot- 
ton count is equal to the number of 120-yard 
lengths in 1000 grains. Hence the cotton count 
or number of 120-yard lengths in 1000 grains 
is equal to 1000 (grains) divided by the weight 
in grains of 120 yards. 

The constant dividend used for these conver- 
sions represents the unit of weight correspond- 
ing to the given length and fixed weight count. 
The reducing constant for grains per 120 
yards and the worsted count is 1500, which 
represents 1500 grains, the basis of weight for 
the worsted No. when the basis of length is 120 
yards. 

Yarn counts can also be reduced to equiva- 
lents by other systems, whether of the same or 
a different class, by finding the length of the 
given count per unit of weight and then reduc- 
ing this length to the desired count. 

Ex. Find the dram equivalent of No. 40 cotton: 
840 (yards) x40=33,600 yards No. 40 yarn per 

pound 
Dram count=pounds per 256,000 yards 
256,000+33,600=7.6 dram, equivalent of No. 40 cot- 

ton. 

Ex. Find equivalent of 10 dram silk by the 
cotton system of numbering: 

256,000 yards 10 dram silk=—10 pounds 


25,600 yards 10 dram silk= 1 pound 
25,600+840 (yards per hank)=30%4, Cotton No. 


Ex. Find equivalent of 62% grain woolen yarn 
(25 yard basis) by woolen run, cotton, worsted 
and cut systems. 

25 (yards) x7000 (grains per pound)+62% (grains) 
=2800, yards per pound. 

2800+1600 (run)=1% runs. 

2800+ 840 (cotton hank)=No. 34 cotton. 

2800+ 560 (worsted hank)=No. 5 worsted. 

2800— 300 (cut or linen lea)=No. 94 linen or 
woolen cut. 


Ex. Find equivalent of 1/80s worsted yarn by 
the following system: drams for silk, grains per 
120 yards, grains per 50 yards, grains per 20 
yards. 
1/80s worsted—44,800 yards per pound. 

Dram count=pounds per 256,000 yards. 
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256,000+44,800—5.7 drams 
yards). 

Grain per 120 yards=pounds per 840,000 yards. 

840,000+-44,800—18% grains, count by 120 yards 
system. 

Grains per 50 yards=pounds per 350,000 yards. 

350,000+44,800—=7.81 grains, count by 50 yard 
system. 

Grains per 20 yards=pounds per 140,000 yards. 

140,000+44,800=3.12 grains, count by 20 yard 
system, 

Any other unit than the pound and yard 
may be used. For example, to reduce 3 dram 
silk to its run equivalent : 

1000 (yards)x16 (drams per ounce)+3 (drams)= 

53334, yards per ounce. 
53334+-100=534 runs or 100-yard hanks per ounce. 

The pound is, however, the most convenient 
unit for such conversions. 

To avoid calculation, reciprocal equivalents 
of yarn counts by various systems are arranged 
in comparative yarn tables. 


(pounds per 256,000 


LENGTH, WEIGHT AND COUNT OF YARN 

Any one of the three factors, length, weight 
and count of yarn, can be calculated from the 
other two. These calculations are of frequent 
occurrence in textile work. 


COUNT FROM LENGTH AND WEIGHT 

The count is calculated from the length and 
weight by the following formulas: 

Length + weight —length per unit of weight. 

Length per unit of weight+ length of hank= 

fixed weight count. 

The units of weight and length must corres- 
pond with the bases of the system of number- 
ing. 


Ex. 22,680 yards of cotton yarn weigh 3 pounds. 
Find the cotton count. 


22,680 + 3= 7560 yards per pound. 
7,560 + 840 = No. 9 (hanks per pound). 


Ex. A cotton warp 240 yards long with 2800 
ends weighs 21 pounds. Find the count. 
2,800 x 240 = 672,000, yards of yarn. 
672,000 + 21=— 32,000, yards per pound. 
32,000 (yards per pound) +840 (yards per 
hank) = No. 38.1, (hanks per pound). 


Ex. 864 inches of woolen yarn weighs 10 grains, 
Find the cotton No. 
864 + 10 = 86.4 inches per grain. 
86.4+ 4.32 (inches per grain) =No. 20 (4.32- 
inch lengths per grain). 
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Ex. 63 inches of worsted yarn weighs 1.2 grains. 
Find the count. 
63 (inches) + 1.2 (grains) = 52% inches per 
grain. 
52.5 + 4.32 = 12.15, 
lengths per grain. 
No. 12.15 cotton = No. 18.23 worsted. 
If the length is given in yards, then 12/100 
yards (length of 1 grain No. 1) is substituted 
for 4.32 inches. 


cotton No. or 4.32 inch 


Ex. 24 yards of cotton yarn weighs 10 grains. 
Find the cotton No. 

24 + 10=2.4 yards per grain. 
24.--.12=No. 20 (12/100-yard 
grain). 

The count by any other system of yarn num- 
bering is found by a reduction from the cotton 
No. or by calculating from the length of the 
hank on which the system is based. 


lengths per 


Find 
As in 


Ex. 24 yards of yarn weighs 10 grains. 
count by worsted, run and cut systems. 
preceding example: 

24 + 10=2.4 yards per grain. 

2.4+-.12 (yard No. 1 cotton grain) — No. 20 
cotton, 

No. 20 cotton 
= 56 cuts. 

Or the worsted count is calculated directly: 

2.4-+-.08 (yard No. 1 worsted per grain) = No. 
30 worsted. 


=No. 30 worsted=10% runs 


Ex. 10 pounds of worsted yarn measures 168,000 
yards. Find the worsted No. 
168,000 + 10—16,800, yards per pound. 
16,800 + 560 = No. 30 worsted. 


Ex. The yarn on forty cops, each carrying 1035 
yards, weighs 18 ounces. Find the cotton No. 
1,035 x 40 =41,400 yards. 
41,400 +18= 2,300, yards per ounce. 
2,300 + 52.5 (yards No. 1 cotton per ounce) 
= 43.8 cotton No. 


Another convenient method consists in calcu- 
lating the count from the weight of the hank 
or length corresponding to the unit of weight. 
This method is the same as that used for con- 
verting a fixed length count to its fixed weight 


equivalent or the reverse: 
Unit of Weight + weight of hank = Count. 


Following are the convenient lengths used 
for this purpose: 
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Run. 
1600 yard lengths per 7000 grains 
SN 
160 “ ” ae 
6 C o ~ “Ose 
SS °* ’ ‘ 350 
eS . 175 
16°" * . 70 
ais a 4 3/8 
Cotton. 
yard lengths per 7000 grains 
oi “1000 
500 
250 
125 
100 
50 
25 
16 2 
8 


Worsted. 
yard lengths per 7000 grains 


1500 
1000 
500 
250 
125 
50 
25 
12 1/2 
Linen. 
300 yard lengths per 7000 grains 


120 = “7 * 2800 
60“ . “ 1400 
30.“ F 700 
mo ; “350 = 

? ee a 
ie , 23 1/3 “ 


The use of these equivalents in calculating 
the yarn number from length and weight is 
illustrated by the following examples: 


Ex. 300 yards of linen yarn weighs 250 grains. 
Find the No. 


7000 (grains per pound) -+ 250 = 28, linen No. 


Ex. 1600 yards of woolen yarn weighs 1000 
grains. Find the No. 
7000 (grains per pound) + 1000=7 runs. 


Ex. 840 yards of cotton yarn weighs 140 grains, 
Find the count. 


7000 (grains per pound) + 140 — 50, cotton No. 


Ex. 80 yards of worsted yarn weighs 50 grains, 
Find the count. 
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1000 (grains) + 50 = 20, worsted No. 


Ex. 10 yards of worsted yarn weighs 4 grains. 
Find the No. 
125 (grains) + 4=— 31%, 
The count can also be determined by calcu- 
lating the length of that weight of which the 
length in yards indicates the count. For ex- 
ample, 8 1-3 grains of 40s cotton yarn measures 
40 yards: 


worsted No. 


Cotton. 

Ex. Find count of cotton yarn of which 144 
yards weighs 25 grains. The length in yards of 
81/3 grains of this yarn indicates the count and 
is found as follows: 


144) + 25 — 48, No., or yards 


per 81/3 grains. 
Worsted. 

Ex. Find count of worsted yarn of which 96 
yards weighs 33 1/3 grains. The length in yards 
of 12% grains of this yarn indicates the count and 
is found by proportion as follows: 

(12% x 96) +33 1/3=36, worsted No. or 
yards per 12% grains. 


(8 1/3 x cotton 


Woolen. 

Ex. Find count of woolen yarn of which 36 
yards weighs 35 grains. The length in yards of 
4 3/8 grains of this yarn indicates the count and 
is found as follows: 

(4 3/8 x 36) + 35= 4%, 
4 3/8 grains. 
Linen or Woolen Cut. 


runs or yards per 


Ex. Find linen count or woolen cut of yarn 
of which 78 yards weighs 70 grains. The length 
in yards of 23 1/3 grains of this yarn indicates 
the count and is found as follows: 

(23 1/3 x 78) +70 = 26, linen 
per 23 1/3 grains. 

Applications of various methods of calculat- 


No. or yards 


ing the count from weight and length are illus- 
trated in the following examples: 


Ex. A cotton cloth is set 67 ends and 66 picks 
per inch, 36 inches wide in the loom. Find the 
average count to make the goods weigh 4 ounces 
per yard, or measure 4 yards per pound. Average 
take-up 5 per cent. 


67 + 66 = 133. 

(133 x 36)+.95 (yield) 
yard of cloth. 

16— 4=—4 ounces per yard of cloth. 
5,040 + 4—1260 yards per ounce. 
1.260 +524 (yards per ounce) = No. 

ton. 


5,040 yards yarn per 


24 cot- 
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The calculation can also be made as follows: 
5,040 x 4 (yards per pound) = 20,160 yards 
yarn per pound. 
20,160 + 840 (yards per No.) =No. 24. 


Ex. A worsted warp 480 yards long, having 
2800 ends, weighs 128 pounds. Find average 
count. 


2,800 x 480 = 1,344,000 yards yarn. 
1,344,000 + 128 =10,500 yards per pound. 
10,500 +560 (yards per No.)=No. 18% 
worsted = 2/37% worsted. 


Ex. There are 40 ends woolen yarn each 360 
yards long on a spool. The yarn weighs 4 pounds. 
Find the size in runs. 


360 x 40—14,400 yards of yarn. 
14,400 + 4 3,600 yards per pound. 
3,600 + 1600 (yards per run) = 2% runs. 


Ex. A half wool fabric is set 50 ends cotton, 
70 picks worsted, 64 inches wide in the loom. Find 
counts of warp and filling to make warp weigh 
4 ounces, filling 444 ounces per woven yard. Take- 
up 5 per cent. in warp and filling. 


(50 x 64) + .95—3,368 yards warp per yard. 
(70 x 64)+.95 =—4,716 yards filling per yard. 
3,368 = 4— 842 yards cotton warp per ounce. 
4,716 4.5 (ounces filling per yard) =1,048 
yards worsted filling per ounce. 
842 +5215 (yards per ounce) =No. 16 cot- 
ton warp. 
1,084 35 (yards per ounce) =No. 31 worsted 
filling. 


Ex. Find the count of filling yarn in a cotton 
cloth woven with 2,160 ends of 60s warp, 29.6 
inches in loom, 80 picks per inch. Woven weight 
is 12 yards per pound. Allow 3 per cent. for take 
up in warp and filling; and 4 per cent. for size 
on warp. 


2,160 + .97= 2227 yards 60s warp per yard 
cloth. 
2,227 X 12=26.724 yards 
yards cloth. 
26.724 + (840 x 60) = 
in 12 yards cloth. 
53 X 1.04=.55 sized warp in 12 
cloth. 
1—.55 = .45 pound, weight of filling. 
29.6 x 80 = 2,368. 
2,368 + .97 = 2,441 yards filling per yard cloth. 
2,441 x 12= 29.292 yards filling in 12 yards 
cloth. 
29.292 +- .45 = 
pound. 
65,093 +840 = No. 


60 warp in 12 
53 pound unsized warp 


yards 


65,093 yards filling yarn per 


77.5, cotton filling. 
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Ex. Find the count of warp in a cotton cloth 
measuring 4 yards per pound, made 36 inches 
wide with 1,728 ends and 52 picks of 20s yarn. 
Allow 6 per cent for take-up in warp and 5 per 
cent in filling. 


(36 x 52) + .95 1,970 yards filling per yard. 

1,970 x 47,880 yards 20s=7.5 ounces filling 
yarn in 4 yards (16 ounces) of cloth. 

16 — 7.5 = 8.5 ounces warp yarn in 4 yards of 
cloth. 

(1,728 x 4) + .94=—7,353 yards warp in 4 yards 
of cloth. 

7,353 + 8.5 = 865 yards warp yarn per ounce. 

865 yards warp yarn per ounce=No. 16%, 
warp. 

Ex. Find count of filling in a cotton cloth 
measuring 4 yards per pound, 36 inches wide, 
60 x 80, warp No. 40. Allow 6 per cent for take-up 
in warp and filling. 

(60 x 36 x 4) + .94=—9,191 yards warp yarn in 
4 yards (1 pound) of cloth. 

No. 40 yarn = 33,600 yards per pound. 

9,191 + 33,600 = .273 pound warp in 4 yards 


of cloth. 
1— .273 =.727 pound filling yarn in 4 yards 
of cloth. 


(36 x 80 x 4) + .94 = 12,256 yards filling yarn in 
.727 pound. 

12,256 + .727 =16,857 yards filling yarn per 
pound = No. 20, filling. 

Ex. Find count of filling required for a worsted 
serge woven 65 inches wide, 56 picks single 
worsted, to make filling weigh 5% ounces per 
yard from the loom. Take-up 5 per cent. 

(65 x 56) + .95 — 3,831 yards filling yarn. 
3,831 + 5.5 = 696 yards per ounce. 
696 + 35 = 20s, worsted filling. 

Ex. Find count of 2-ply warp for a cotton warp 
thibet, 2,400 ends, to make warp weigh 2% ounces 
from the loom. Take-up, 7 per cent. 

2,400 + .93 = 2,581 yards warp yarn. 
2,581 + 21%4 = 1,032 yards per ounce. 
1,032 + 52% = 2/40s, cotton warp. 

Ex. Find count of woolen filling in a cotton 
warp thibet woven 85.7 inches wide, 48 picks, to 
make filling weigh 13.3 ounces from the loom. 
Take-up, 5 per cent. 

(85.7 x 48) + .95 = 4,329 yards filling. 
4,329 + 13.3 = 325 yards yarn per ounce. 
325 yards per ounce = 3% runs, filling. 

Ex. A beaver is made with 3,840 ends, dressed 
2 woolen face 1 single 14s cotton back. Find count 
of face yarn to make warp weigh 9.8 ounces from 
the loom. Take-up 8 per cent. 

1,280 + .92 =1,391 yards back warp. 
2,560 + .92 = 2,783 yards face warp. 
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1,391 yards 14s cotton = 1.8 ounce. 

9.8 —1.8=8 ounces face warp. 

2,783 + 8 = 348 yards per ounce. 

348 yards per ounce = 3% runs, face warp. 

Ex. A kersey cloth weighs 22% ounces per fin- 
ished yard, 54 inches wide between selvages. The 
selvages weigh % ounce per yard. The loom lay- 
out is 3,200 ends 9144 x4 reed, 84.2 inches wide in 
loom, 44 picks. The cloth shrinks 18 per cent in 
length and loses 16 per cent in weight in finishing. 
The take-up in weaving is 6 per cent in the warp 
and 5 per cent in the filling. Find count of warp 
and filling, which are spun to the same size. 

22% — %=22 ounces per yard between sel- 
vages. 

(22 + .84) x .82 == 21% ounces from loom. 

3,200 + .94 = 3,404 yards warp. 

(84.2 x 44) + .95 = 3,900 yards filling. 

3,404 + 3,900 = 7,304 yards warp and filling. 

7,304 + 21% =— 340 yards yarn per ounce =3.4 
runs, warp and filling. 

Ex. A cotton warp with 2,100 ends is 400 yards 
long and weighs 50 pounds. Find the count. 

2.100 x 400 840,000 yards. 
840.000 =~ 840 = 1,000 cotton hanks. 
1,000 +50 = No. 20 (hanks per pound.) 

Ex. A woolen melton warp, 240 yards long, 

2,400 ends, weighs 160 pounds. Find count in runs. 
2,400 x 240 = 576,000 yards yarn. 
576,000 + 160 = 3,600 yards per pound. 
3,600 yards per pound = 2% runs. 

Ex. A worsted warp 320 yards long, 2,800 ends, 

weighs 114% pounds. Find count of yarn. 
2,800 x 320 = 896,000 yards yarn. 
896,000 + 114% —7,842 yards per pound. 
7,842 — 560 = No. 14 worsted. 

Ex. A kersey is made with 4,320 ends, dressed 
1 face 3% runs, 1 back 2% runs. The warp take- 
up is 8 per cent. The cloth shrinks 12 per cent in 
length and loses 20 per cent in weight in finishing. 
The goods weigh 24 ounces per yard finished and 
it is desired to increase this weight to 24% ounces, 
the entire gain to be in the backing warp. Find 
size to which backing yarn must be spun to give 
the desired increase. Warp take-up, 8 per cent. 

(24 + .80) x 88 = 26.4 ounces per woven yard 
for 24 ounces finished. 

(24.5 + .80) x .88=— 26.94 ounces per woven 
yard for 24% ounces finished. 

26.95 (ounces)—26.40 (ounces) =.55 ounces 
woven to be added. 

2,160 + .92 = 2,348 yards back warp. 

2,348 yards 2% run yarn=8.53 ounces back 
warp in 24 ounce goods. 

8.53 + .55=—9.08 ounces back warp in 24% 

ounce goods. 
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2,348 + 9.08 ounces = 258 yards per ounce. 
258 yards per ounce = 2.6 runs, back warp for 
24% ounce goods. 

Ex. The 24-ounce cloth in the preceding exam- 
ple is woven 78% inches wide in the loom, with 
48 picks of 4% run filling; the filling take-up is 6 
per cent. It is desired to make the increase to 
241% ounces per yard by increasing the size of the 
filling. Find size to which filling must be spun. 

(48 x 7844) + .95 = 3,966 yards. 

3,966 + 425 = 9.33 ounces filling for 24 ounce 
goods. 

9.33 + .55—9.88 ounces filling for 244% ounce 
goods. 

3,966 + 9.88 = 401 yards per ounce, 

401 yards per ounce= 4 runs, filling for 24% 
ounce goods. 

(To be continued) 


SHEEP DIPS IN URUGUAY 


From Herman L. Spraht, American Consul at Montevideo, 


Uruguay 
June 17, 1915. 

In the original report on this subject an 
error was made in a statement regarding the 
composition of certain dips, which the Con- 
sulate takes this opportunity to correct, add- 
ing other information concerning sheep and 
cattle dipping. 

The following is a list of the best known 
dips sold in Uruguay: 

Cooper’s Powder Dip, composed princi- 
pally of sulphur and arsenic, is the most 
widely used, both for sheep and cattle 
dipping. 

Cooper’s Paste Dip, a fluid paste com- 
posed mainly of sulphur, arsenic and fenole. 

Cooper’s Fluid Dip, a liquid dip composed 
mainly of crude cresols. 

Cooper’s Special Tick Killing Fluid, an 
arsenical fluid preparation for destroying 
tick. It is said to be the only proprietary 
dip approved for this purpose. 

The foregoing dips are prepared for 
farmers at the Montevideo branch factory 
of William Cooper and Nephews, of Berk- 
hamsted, England. All the preparations are 
applicable both for sheep scab and tick kill- 
ing, although the powder and the special 
tick fluid are used for the latter purpose. 
The manager says that positively no tobacco 
or lime enters into the composition of any 
of their products and that the sales of his 
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company are sufficient to dip 60 per cent. of 
all the flocks in the country. The powder 
dip is very popular for cattle dipping as well, 
although the company has a large sale for 
its special cattle fluid. 

Strauch’s Paste, composed principally oi 
arsenic, sulphur and crude cresols. 

Strauch’s Fluid Dip, whose principal in- 
gredients are cresols and sulphur. These 
two dips are manufactured here by Strauch 
& Co. 

Cabezali & Illa Font, local manufacturers 
of a powder dip composed mainly of lime 
and sulphur, and of an arsenical preparation 
in fluid form for tick killing. Tickol is a lo- 
cally made arsenical fluid and paste prepara- 
tion for tick. Besides there are various 
smaller factories preparing on a small scale 
fluid dips with a lime and sulphur composi- 
tion, extract of tobacco and creolinas, al- 
though this last preparation is used mostly 
as a disinfectant. Strauch & Co. are the 
largest manufacturers in this line, of which 
they make a specialty and in which they do 
a large business, with a side line of sheep 
dip fluids, pastes, etc. 

Johnston’s Paste and Macdougall’s Fluid, 
manufactured in England and Scotland, re- 
spectively, and sold here by Guillermo 
Johnston & Cia. 

Buchanan’s Paste, manufactured in Eng- 
land and sold here by Wilson Bros. 

Little’s Fluid, manufactured in England 
and sold here by John J. Hore. 

Lawes’ Fluid, manufactured in England 
and sold here by Edward Cooper & Son. 

The above are the principal imported dips, 
whose ingredients are principally sulphur 
and arsenic, but various fluid and powder 
dips are on the market. A number of to- 
bacco dips in fluid form are imported and 
used mostly for hand curing. The sale of 
imported dips is small at present, probablv 
not over 20 per cent. of the total sales, ow- 
ing to the high duties, which amount to from 
40 to 60 per cent. It is said that the dips 
manufactured here are sold at about the 
same prices as were asked for the various 
dips before the extra duty was put on. 

All dips now on sale have been analyzed, 
tested and approved by the Government, 
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and no new dip can be introduced until this 
is done. The Government keeps the analv- 
ses on file and from time to time takes sam- 
ples for re-analysis. Any dip found below 
the standard is confiscated and prohibited 
and a heavy fine is imposed. 

The vats for sheep and cattle dipping are 
more or less the same as are used in o*her 
countries. The sheep are generally dipped 
twice after shearing and the operation is re- 
peated three or four months later. If scab 
breaks out afterwards hand curing is usually 
employed. The sheep are kept in the vats 
for about a minute, a dipping crutch being 
used to submerge their heads. Dipping has 
no harmful effect upon the meat, but the 
animal should preferably rest several days 
afterwards before being killed, as otherwise 
the meat would be in the condition here 
called “tired.” 


WEAVING TUBULAR GOODS 


A method of weaving tubular goods has 
recently been patented in this country. The 
illustrations show the construction of the 
fabric, which is described by the inventor as 
follows: The invention consists in a tubular 
woven fabric having a plurality of sides meet- 
ing at angles, the corners being angularly 
defined in the weaving. The tubular fabric 
has an opening extending transversely across 
manifold warp-spaces as well as_longi- 
tudinally of the warps, with the lateral mar- 
gins formed with selvages produced in the 
weaving. The tube is made with a longi- 
tudinal slit to fit it for a vehicle lamp cover. 

Fig. 1 is a view of a woven tube embody- 
ing the features of the construction. Fig. 2 
is a view showing the slitted side of the tube. 
Fig. 3 shows the method of weaving the 
plain portion of the tube, and the general 
fabric-structure. Fig. 4 shows the portion of 
the tube containing the transverse opening 
and the narrow longitudinal slit, and the 
method of weaving. Fig. 5 shows a fabric 
woven without the slit. 

The tube, Fig. 1, has four sides meeting at 
right-angles. In the present instance the 
sides, 1 and 2, are of continuous fabric, with- 
out openings or slits. Side 3 is formed with 
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the wide transverse opening or window, 3a, 
having the opposite selvage lateral margins, 
3b, 3b, which are finished in the weaving. 
Side 4 is formed with the narrow longitudinal 
slit, 4a, having the margins thereof selvaged, 
finished in the weaving. 

Figs. 3, 4 and § illustrate the general man- 
ner of weaving the rectangular tubular web 
or fabric of Fig. 1, in a flattened state and in 


four superimposed plies at each side of the 
center of the web, all joined together in the 


weaving. The top and bottom plies, a and b, 
correspond to the sides, I and 2, Fig. 1, and 
in the fabric as woven in a loom the plies 
are extended transversely and flat to the full 
width of the sides. The two narrow inter- 
mediate plies, c, and d, at the right in Figs. 
3 and 4, constitute the side, 3, in a state 
doubled upon itself transversely and lying 
between the plies, a and b. The two narrow 
intermediate plies, e and f, at the left con- 
stitute the side, 4, similarly doubled upon it- 
self. The warp-threads are marked g, g, in 
Figs. 3, 4 and 5. 

In weaving a plain tube, as in the lower 
portion of the tubular fabric, Fig. 1, below 
the opening, 3a and slit 4a, the threads are 
interwoven substantially as in Fig. 3. In the 
latter a single weft-thread, h, is employed. 
Starting at the left in Fig. 3, the first pick 
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of the weft-thread, h, extends from the ex- 
treme left to the extreme right through the 
top ply, a. The second pick extends from 
the extreme right through the upper right- 
hand intermediate ply, c, to the transversely- 
intermediate point, c. The third pick ex- 
tends from point, c, from left to right 
through the lower right-hand intermediate 
ply, d, to the extreme right. The fourth pick 
extends through the bottom ply, b, from the 
extreme right to the extreme left. The fifth 


FIGS. 4 AND § 


pick extends from left to right through the 
lower intermediate ply, f, to the transversely- 


intermediate point, f. The sixth pick ex- 
tends from right to left through the upper 
left-hand intermediate ply, e, to the extreme 
left. The seventh pick extends from the ex- 
treme left to the extreme right through a 
second shed in the top ply, a, and in like 
manner the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth picks extend in the same direc- 
tions respectively as the second to sixth 
picks, through the remaining successive 
plies, but through a second shed in every 
such ply. 

One round or repeat of the weave is com- 
pleted by the return of the weft to the start- 
ing side in Fig. 3, after completing the pick 
from right to left through the left-hand tpper 
intermediate ply, e. 

In consequence of the outer portions of 
the right-hand intermediate plies, c and d, 
being joined in the weaving to the right hand 
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portions of the top and bottom plies, a and 
b, and in consequence of the inner portions 
of such intermediate plies being joined to- 
gether in the weaving, the plies, c and d, con- 
stitute one side of the tube of Fig. 1 when 
straightened out in line transversely with 
each other by moving the sides that are con- 
stituted by the top and bottom plies, a and 
b, apart from each other. 


A TIMELY WARNING 


The Committee on Public Information of 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
87 Milk St., Boston, Mass., has issued the 
following bulletin to its correspondents: 


The Pittsburgh Press of August 13th contained 
the following advertisement disguised as a read- 
ing notice: 

SAYS ANY WOMAN CAN DRY- 
CLEAN. 


Gasoline and Solvite in a 
Boiler and Save Five Dollars. 

Pittsburgh ladies will never again pay 
enormous prices for dry cleaning after 
trying this. Any woman can clean and 
renew the appearance of yokes, ribbons, 
satins, laces, silks, furs, shirtwaists, swiss, 
lawn, organdy and chiffon dresses, kid 
gloves and shoes, neckties, children’s 
clothes, suits, caps, woolen garments, 
fancy vests, draperies, rugs, in fact, any 
and everything that would be ruined with 
soap and water. 

Get two ounces of Solvite at any drug 
store and put it in two gallons of gaso- 
line, where it quickly dissolves. Then put 
in the goods to be cleaned. After a little 
rubbing, out they come looking bright 
and fresh as new. You will find nothing 
fades, shrinks or wrinkles, requiring no 
pressing. 

You would have to pay $5 at a dry- 
cleaning establishment for the cleaning 
which can be done at home as easily as 
laundering. Any grocer or garage will 
supply the gasoline and your druggist will 
furnish the Solvite, which is simply a gas- 
oline soap. Then a large dish-pan or 
wash boiler completes your dry-cleaning 
outht, 


Put Wash 


It may be assumed that the people paying for 
this advertisement are making a drive for busi- 
ness with newspapers willing to accept mischiev- 
ous advertisements of this sort in at least all of 
the soft coal consuming territory where the de- 
mand for dry-cleaning is greater than in cleaner 
localities. The menace to human life involved in 
such reckless use of gasoline by those who are 
unfamiliar with its dangers should furnish a mo- 
tive to those in authority for the taking of drastic 
measures to discourage a propaganda of this 
character. Frank H. Wentworth, Chairman. 
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HOW A DESIGNER MADE GOOD 


BY RUTLEDGE 


Some years ago a woolen manufacturer in 
one of the New England States engaged me 
to go to his mill and make a line of woolen 
samples. The designer he had was being 
retained to work only on his own regular 
line. A lot of pattern ranges and selling 
ends had been made which were all right in 
fabric, but deficient in style and color. The 
manufacturer, who was also the head of his 
selling force in New York, showed me the 
samples already made and explained their 
deficiencies. I soon found out what was 
required and what to do after getting to the 
mill, where I arrived along with the manu- 
facturer one Monday morning. After being 
introduced to the superintendent and de- 
signer, and finding a boarding place, I was 
ready for work in the forenoon. My first 
visit was to the dyehouse where there was 
a good dyer and most of the shades wanted 
already on hand. It did not take long to 


decide upon eight good shades to use, which, 
with a percentage of bright colored nubs, 


gave me everything that was necessary. 
The lots got on the cards the same day. 
The manufacturer seemed pleased with the 
progress already made, but was anxious to 
get finished results and said he would come 
to the mill twice a week to see the samples. 
As he was a man of ability and quick action 
I was anxious to keep up my end in every 
respect. 

The other designer had been told that my 
work was to have the right of way. Know- 
ing that I could do him a good turn he was 
content to drop into second place. The 
superintendent, except to attend to my 
wants by supplying yarns, totally ignored 
me, evidently suspecting there was some- 
thing behind my designing duties. The 
sample yarns came along in good time and 
I started the work of getting out pattern 
ranges and soon came to my first stumbling 
block. There was only one reel for sample 
work which was operated by a fresh young 
man, a son of the superintendent, who 
showed plainly by his actions that he for 
one was not interested in my success. He 
persisted in giving the old work precedence 
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Over mine on the ground that he had re- 
ceived it first. And on my protesting to his 
father, he said the boy had too many bosses, 
I was satisfied that a change was necessary 
anyhow as in the few warps that had been 
dressed for me, a considerable part of the 
yarn had been wasted. The manufacturer 
came to the mill the next day and was dis- 
appointed at the small display of pattern 
ranges ready for him. Wishing to keep 
from him the fact that any friction had oc- 
curred, I simply told him that the dresser 
complained of having too much work to do 
and had fallen behind, also that the reel was 
not economical for dressing short pattern 
ranges. I asked him to provide me with a 
carpenter for the next day, which was Sun- 
day, and I would give him a sketch from 
which to make a set of dressing pins to affix 
to the wall, also a bobbin frame to dress 
from. Having these I could do the work 
myself and save the yarn. This was done 
and that trouble was overcome. 

Things went along very well for two 
weeks, when I met my second, but last re- 
verse. A young woman who drew in the 
sample warps alongside of the dressing reel, 
suddenly slowed up in her speed and upon 
my giving her a hint that time was precious, 
she created a scene and quit work. As no 
other drawer-in could be got I did the work 
myself. Ever since my first trouble I had 
been planning how to act in case of another 
one, and had been looking around for sup- 
port in case of need. The help had noticed 
that my work was giving satisfaction and 
had become very friendly towards me. The 
drawer-in girl in the weaving room was kept 
pretty busy there, but kindly offered any 
assistance she could give, which was grate- 
fully accepted and came in very useful. 
There was one narrow loom and three old 
broad ones at work upon the samples, so I 
appropriated the new narrow one together 
with a good pattern weaver and told the 
other designer that he could have all the 
others. I had figured out that by arranging 
my ideas well ahead and putting warps into 
the loom in order, that others of the same 
drawing-in draft could be tied onto the end 
of the one in the loom, so that the work of 
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drawing-in could be reduced to the point 
where the assistance given by my friend in 
the weave room would be sufficient. This 
pian, with the following procedure, was 
adopted: I spent my time mostly between 
the dressing pins and pattern loom, which 
were near each other. When any change in 
the pattern warp was required I was on 
hand to assist with it and when completed in 
the loom had another one ready. If possi- 
ble, that could be tied on. The pattern 
weaver and myself then got together, re- 
moved the empty beam, put another warp 
on and put it back in place. Each then tied 
on one-half of the warp, beginning from the 
center, and were soon ready for a new start 
with the loom. This system of team work 
was a revelation to a good many, and even- 
tually cured the labor trouble. The manu- 
facturer got all the pattern ranges he 
wanted and used them to good advantage in 
getting a full season’s work for the mill. I 
was asked to accept a permanent situation, 
but had to decline on account of family 
reasons. 


TESTING CLOTH FOR ITS WEARING 
QUALITIES 


A process developed in Germany for test- 
ing the resistance of cloth to wear has re- 
cently been patented in this country. It is 
described by the inventor as follows: It 
has been the general practice to test the 
quality and strength of cloth by determining 
the elasticity and the resistance to tearing. 
It has, however, been observed that in the 
great majority of cases the values thus ob- 
tained do not yield a correct measurement of 
resistance to wearing, and the quality of 
cloth could not be determined but by pro- 
longed wearing-tests, as it is the general 
practice of the military authorities. Scrap- 
ing and rubbing have been tried in order to 
obtain, a better method for testing the cloth, 
but the values thus obtained were so inexact 
and incorrect that no conclusions could be 
drawn therefrom. The royal office for the 
testing of materials at Lichterfelde stated 
that it was not possible to test in this way. 

It has now been discovered that an ex- 
cellent measure of the resistance of cloth to 
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wear and tear is obtained by treating it pre- 
vious to testing in such a way that the in- 
terior parts and the surface become per- 
fectly uniform, and then testing the cloth on 
a scraping, rubbing, or other kind of grind- 
ing or beating machine. A perfect. evenness 
of the interior and the surface of the cloth is 
the significant point of the invention and 
may be attained by the following means: (a) 
the samples are first thoroughly wet and 
then dried and evenly pressed; (b) the 
samples are boiled in water alone or in 
water containing slight quantities of alkalis, 
acids, glycerin, sulfoleates or other mild 
substances, and subsequently dried and 
pressed; (c) the samples are treated with 
alcoholic or ethereal liquids or hydrocarbons 
and dried; (d). the samples are evenly raised 
by mechanical means and then pressed. 

The treatments may be modified accord- 
ing to requirements or one may be combined 
with another. Very good results are ob- 
tained by treating one hour with alcohol, 
then 1/2 hour at 180°-190°F. in water and 
after drying and uniform pressing finally 
testing on a scraping machine. The various 
kinds of military cloth in use in Germany 
have given the following comparative values 
On an average on being subjected twice to 
comparative tests: 


Dynamometer Scraping 


machine 
after 

prepara- 
to , 


| ageectpegmmneeneeaerea 


Breaking 


ry 
Strain treat- 


ment 


Elasticity 





| pounds 
Dark blue cloth for coats. ...| 148 | 
Medium blue cloth for coats) 145 | 
Blue mixed shade cloth for} | 
SIGNING 0 0 cesodeciceccevese 152 
Fieldgray cloth for coats... 149s 
Fieldgray cloth for trousers) 159 


Experience shows that the values obtained 
by the new method are more reliable than 
by the old. A further proof is obtained by 
treating the cloth with substances which un- 
doubtedly deteriorate the wool, such as soda 
or chloride of lime and subsequently testing 
it comparatively on a dynamometer and on 


a scraping machine after the preparatory 
treatment. 
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Fieldgray miltary cloth was treated as de- 
scribed and then tested. 


Testing on the dyna- | Testing 
mometer | on the 
scraping 
machine 
after the 
treat- 


Breaking | Elasticity |ment in- 
strain. | dicated 


above. 


pounds inches 

(a) seeeneney cloth | 7 | 4.7 
(b) Cloth (a boiled one hour 

with 40 times its weight of | 

water to which ‘4 part 

soda ash per 1000 part~ 

had been added 
(c) Like (b) with 1 gram 

soda ash per liter 
(d) Cloth (a) treated with 

chlorid of lime 1/5° Baume) 

by first acidulating the} 

cloth, then chlorinating, 

acidulating and finally 

rinsing until neutral... ...| 
(e) Like (d) with chlorid o: 

lime 2/5° Baume 





It is to be noticed from these figures that 
the breaking strength and elasticity as 
shown by the dynamometer is but slightly 
diminished whereas the new method of test- 
ing shows a gradual decrease up to 33 per 
cent. It is further demonstrated that the 
values of breaking strength are considerably 
increased by the treatment with chloride of 
lime and the elasticity is but slightly dimin- 
ished whereas the new method of testing in- 
dicates deteriorations of 34-36 per cent. 

That the values obtained by the new 
method are more correct is shown by the 
fact that the treatment with soda is detri- 
mental to the wool and that chlorinated 
wool, so-called silk-wool has been found to 
be much less durable to wearing than non- 
chlorinated wool. 


The Island of Guam in the Pacific, one of 
our Oriental possessions, has been found 
adapted to cotton growing. Samples of 
Guam cotton sent by navy officials to the 
consulate at Shanghai have been found suit- 
able for the manufacture of cotton cloth in 
China and Shanghai dealers are willing to 
enter into negotiations for the purchase of 
the entire crop of the Island if prices are 
satisfactory. 


MILL EXPERIENCES 


Under this head we will publish from time to 
time stories from practical mill men, telling of 
vexatious and unusual difficulties which have oc- 
curred in different branches of mill work, and how 
they have overcome them. We invite mill men to 
send us an account of such experiences. We pay, 
of course, for all that we use. Facts told just as 
you would tell the story to a friend are what we 
want, not fancy writing. 


EXPERIENCE IN A COTTON CARD ROOM 
BY GRENADA 

Some twelve years ago I received an offer 
of a position as carder in one of the large 
New England mills. When looking the 
room over before accepting the offer, I was 
taken through the mill at a dog trot and 
upon returning to the office was asked to 
state my opinion of the place. I told the 
agent that the mill was in pretty bad shape, 
but he and the agent did not agree with me. 
They were satisfied that I was the man for 
the job and after thinking the matter over 
for two days I decided to take a chance, The 
first morning I was surprised to find two 
grinders out of four were absent and three 
fixers out of the five had jacked up because 
they had heard that the new boss was a hard 
man and they thought they might as well 
leave as get fired. The same week nine 
drawing hands were missing one morning. 
This did not surprise me as they were men 
above 21 years of age working for $5.50 per 
week. When I asked the second hand what 
he generally did under such circumstances, 
he replied: “We take the grinders off the 
cards and make the fixers help out.” The 
cards looked it. It took but a short time to 
secure some good fixers and we put girls on 
the drawing frames. 

It was a common thing to send two to 
three thousand pounds of card sliver and 
drawing waste back to the picker room every 
day from a room producing eleven thousand 
pounds a day. The drafts in the drawing 
frames were the strangest I have ever seen. 
Between the third and fourth rolls the draft 
was 2.20; between the second and third 
rolls, 1.15; and between the first and second, 
2.56. There were three processes of drawing 
and the sliver was cloudy and cut. After 
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taking out one process and revising the 
drafts, as we were on very coarse work, the 
sliver gave no further trouble behind the 
slubbers. 

The cards apparently had been set with a 
shovel, for the laps were full of lumps and it 
was not an uncommon thing to hear and see 
about one-quarter of the lap jump in the 
licker-in. I had never seen so many jams 
and pushed back clothing as I saw in this 
mill. 

There were can boys on every sixteen 
cards and card men who took care of the 
backs, and there was a kick most of the time 
between them. The laps were allowed to run 
out and when the card tender put them in he 
did not bother about the front, consequently 
the web went around many times and spoiled 
the doffer. I gave the card tenders 55 cents 
more per week and let the can boys go. We 
got some good grinders and put on some 
new clothing. I did not go around one of 


the grinders while he was a setting a card 
that he did not hand me the gauge and ask if 
it was right. 

The next thing was to look the pickers 


over and make the laps even. This was done 
by reducing the pin beaters from 1700 to 
1050 revolutions per minute, and putting a 
split lap on. The fan speeds were lowered, 
but when we attempted to reduce the beaters 
the agent objected. He then consulted the 
people who made the pickers and they said 
it was not possible. However, I changed 
one and had the agent and the representative 
from the firm that built the pickers inspect 
the laps. The agent told me to go ahead, 
but the shop man would not give in. I have 
noticed, however, that of late years these 
people are recommending slow beaters. 

The next thing was to adjust the inter- 
mediate and fly frames. About 20 per cent. 
of the roving was run over or under and 
there was no end of waste from this source 
as the tenders were not even careful in dof- 
fing. When the next hand got them, off 
came the end and hence plenty of waste. 
The lay, twist and tension were arranged and 
later bad slubber roving was entirely elim- 
inated. 
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The intermediates were of an old type and 
had loose bolsters, that is, bolsters that could 
be moved from side to side if they were 
pushed on the spindle or flyer. These bol- 
sters were full of dirt and every time the rail 
came to the bottom change, the tender had 
to run to the pulley and help the frame over 
the change or it would stick there and make 
a bad set. I hired four good filers and set 
them to work filing a worm on the spindles 
so that the bolster was cleaned out every 
time the rail went down. The frames, of 
course, were all cleaned before the filed spin- 
dles were put in the frame. 

After the frames were put in shape the 
tenders dropped that tired, irritable expres- 
sion and were more contented. They got 
credit for the hanks they turned off, which 
was more than they were receiving with their 
allowance. There were eight men and a boss 
roving fixer who did nothing but fix the bad 
roving that was returned from the spinning 
room, but I gradually reduced this number 
and if a tender received four bobbins of 
double or single in one week she or he were 
dismissed. In a short time it was seldom a 
hand would let any go by, for I had the fix- 
ers and second hands walk up and down the 
alleys twice a day and look for bad work on 
the frames. This I also did myself and the 
tenders knew there would be trouble if any 
bad work was found. The boxes of roving 
were pushed into the spare alley and when- 
ever the fixers, second hand or myself went 
by we looked the boxes over. The increase 
in production amounted to about 25 per 
cent. in eight months and I reduced the num- 
ber on the pay roll by 27 hands. The beam 
weights were jumping all around. I have 
seen beams of 400-pound standard go from 
390 to 450 pounds. The fixers were chang- 
ing drafts all the time trying to get them 
right and the spinner was changing the 
filling almost every day. This trouble, how- 
ever, was rectified and the mill was soon 
running in good shape. My efforts were ap- 
preciated, but when the superintendent re- 
signed I was considered too energetic or 
perhaps they had some other reason for not 
giving me his position. 





Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile 


matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


Questions should be stated as briefly and 


concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be 
accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the 
cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before auy expense is incurred. 


FACTS ABOUT BAIZE 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the cloth known as “baize”? The fol- 
lowing is the description of it found in Cole's 
Encyclopedia of Dry Goods: 

Baize: A coarse woolen material finished with 
a short, close nap on one side, dyed in plain 
colors, usually red or green. It is chiefly used 
for linings, desk and table covers and curtains. 
Under the name of bay-cloth, baize was manufac- 
tured in England as early as 1541, at which time it 
was a much thinner and finer material than now, 
being used for men’s clothing of the best quality. 
Formerly the fabric was invariably dyed a brown- 
ish-red or bay color, whence the name. I would 
like more information. Ypres (2421). 


Our 
follows: 


English correspondent replies as 


Hops, Reformation, bays and beer 

Came into England all in one year. 

This would appear to fix the rise of the 
bays or baize manufacture in England in 
the year 1536. The date has not been inde- 
pendently confirmed with precision, but in 
view of other information the broad accu- 
racy of the fact in respect of bays seems 
probable. ‘The Norwich “Book of Drapery” 
of 1570 names Bays first among the local 
manufactures and in 1595 some 10,976 pieces 
of the goods were exported from England. 
A passage in a communication of 1578 from 
the Mayor and Aldermen of Norwich refers 
to “new inventions of strangers whereof the 
chiefest are bayes.” The Norwich goods of 
the period were in fact divided into Baytrie 
or Bailtrie (bays) and Saytrie or Saietrie 
(Says) and a third sort called Caugeautries. 
Bays were the specialty of the Norwich 
Flemings; caugeantries, of the Wallones; 
and says were more or less common to both. 
Says were priests’ cloths which from the 14th 
century had been made in England, the 
manufacture having apparently arrived via 
Ireland from Catalonia, Spain. About 
cugeantries it can be said that they appear 


to have been fancy goods, for ‘“mocadoes, 
currells, grosgrains, velvets, turteins and the 
like” were in this class. Baize is generallv 
held to imply cloth of plain weave and open 
texture, with a worsted warp and woolen 
filling, teased on one side with a more or 
less long nap. “A Woollen Stuff, not croise, 
very loose made with the Hair on one Side, 
a Kind of Flannel very coarse” is the de- 
scription given in 1742 in a translation of 
the Dictionnaire Universel de Commerce. 
The statement in Cole’s Encyclopedia that 
the fabric was invariably dyed a bay color 
(whence the name) is contradicted by the 
personal description given of a disguised 
priest who made his way into England in 
1582. James Lessman, Franciscan friar, 
was tastefully attired in “a cloak of rat’s 
colour lined with green baize, the cape of 
tuffed taffeta, red & blue... his doublet 
white & the stockings of his hose of a bluish 
or murrey colour.” Thus there was green 
baize even at this early date and it is with 
green that the cloth is mainly associated by 
those who know the fabric and its connec- 
tion with furniture. Green baize in England 
is the orthodox material for covering the 
bare wood of notice boards in clubs, hotels 
and Lawyers’ offices of the old 
type invariably had green baize covered 
doors and the stuff was used too for cover- 
ing screens and tables. Almost any green 
fabric or any fabric for tables or doors is 
‘“baize” to an upholsterer and what is called 
“table baize” in the furnishing trade is cotton 
cloth covered with a linseed oil mixture, 
plain, or printed in colors. Upholsterers’ 
workmen affect aprons of green baize to a 
perceptible extent still and the fabric is the 
orthodox one in which to wrap framed pic- 
tures while they are being carried from one 
house to another. 


schools. 
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Baize is known also in another connection. 
An instance of its use as lining has been 
given, and Defoe, writing about 1714, spoke 
of the cloth as one of those of “which thé 
Spaniards carry such vast quantities to 
Ameri¢a.” A Yorkshire manufacturer giv- 
ing evidence to a parliamentary committee in 
1828 mentioned that a great many cotton 
warp baizes had been exported to South 
America for a long while. In course of the 
same inquiry, a Rochdale manufacturer 
stated that domett, containing a great deal 
of cotton, had superceded woolen baize. 
The supersession was not complete, for 
baizes under the Spanish name of bayetas, 
dyed in bright colors, ‘are still shipped to 
South America from mills near Halifax, 
Yorkshire and in the Rossendale Valley, 
Lancashire, for use as clothing. Bayetas, 
frizadas and pellons, as different sorts of the 
goods are called, are a vanishing remnant 
of those ancient times, serving at least to 
demonstrate the continuity of trade history. 

The origin of the name baize has never 
been satisfactorily demonstrated. The sug- 
gestion has been thrown out that its origin 
may be geographical and derived from Baiae, 
near Naples, but in the absence of anything 
to link the goods with the place the sugges- 
tin can at best be received as a possibility, 
not as a fact. James Strand. 


A NON-CROCKING HEMATINE BLACK 
Editor Textile World Record: 


We would like a formula for dyeing worsted 
yarn with Hematine black so it will not crock. 
Dyer (2471). 
The worsted yarns must be thoroughly 
scoured and rinsed clean preparatory to be- 
ing mordanted. _The mordant most com- 
monly employed is bichromate of potash and 
argols, although equally good results are ob- 
tained by using lactic acid instead of argols. 
Mordant as follows, with 
2% Ibs. Bichromate of potash. 
2 Ibs. Argols (crude cream of tartar). 


Boil for 1 1/2 hours, lift, rinse well, and dye 
in a bath containing from 5 to 7 pounds of 
hematine, adding the dye in several portions 
as the dyeing progresses, so as not to have 


too much free color in the bath at any time 
during the process. 

Commence dyeing at 175° F., and proceed 
at the boil. The color of the bath, when all 
the dye is taken up should be quite clear. 
Shading for a full jet black should be done 
with a small quantity of fustic extract. The 
fastness of hematine (logwood) dyeing de- 
pends on slowness of dyeing, and avoiding 
overchroming. Wash well after dyeing. 

Berwick. 
wate 
TESTING STARCH 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like some information regarding the 
testing of starch. We find variations in the 
quality in different deliveries. What I wish to 
get is some simple method of testing corn or 
potato starch so that I can select from sample 
lots that are practically the same and will give 
the same results when treated the same way in 
making size to dress warps. Lockport (2480). 

Color should be taken into consideration 
as dark starch tends to darken the goods. 
A good way of making a comparison is to 
lay a pinch of each sample on a sheet of 
paper, fold the paper over and press so as to 
flatten out the mound. 

If a microscope is available it is advisable 
to make use of it and to notice the size of the 
granules. As a practically invariable rule 
those starches are strongest which have 
granules of good and uniform dimensions. 

If an admixture of mineral adulterant is 
suspected its presence can be detected by 
dropping a small quantity of the starch into 
a tube half-filled with chloroform. After 
standing a few hours the starch will still be 
floating and any mineral solid, such as may 
be added to gain weight, will have sunk to 
the bottom of the tube. 

The consistency of starch can be tested by 
making paste of two or more samples simul- 
taneously under exactly equal conditions. It 
is necessary to weigh the quantities upon an 
accurate balance and to drop each into a 
measured quantity of water. The test can be 
carried out easily by employing the requisite 
number of chemical beakers. (After the 
starch has been well stirred into the water 
and cleared of all lumps, the beakers should 
stand for 15 minutes in a trough of boiling 
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water. If the trough is heated by flame from 
beneath, the beakers should stand on a 
false floor. The mixtures should be stirred 
all the time and after cooking should be set 
aside to cool for twelve hours. The strength 
of the paste can then be determined by tests 
between the fingers. About seven grammes 
of starch in 100 cubic centimetres of water is 
a convenient quantity to take. Percy Bean, 
who has devoted much attention to the sub- 
ject, advises that potato starch, after being 
treated in this manner, should be left for 
two or three days. Good potato starch will 
dry up on keeping and the less good will 
liquefy. 

Corn and potato starches are less likely to 
be adulterated with cheaper starches than are 
the more expensive wheat, tapioca and sago. 
Microscopic examination gives the only 
proof of adulteration in this form. 

Samples of starch differ a good deal in 
their proportion of moisture. The test for 
moisture is the same as in the case of fibers. 
An accurately weighed quantity must be re- 
duced to a state of bone dryness in an oven 
and then be weighed again to ascertain the 
percentage otf lost weight. Wessex. 


There is no accurate and simple method 
for testing starches except the usual one of 
taking the weighed quantity of each sample 
of starch, making a thin cream of it with cold 
water, and then boiling it to make a paste, 
allowing this to cool, and then passing judg- 
ment upon the quality of the starch by the 


stiffness of the cold paste. To form an 
opinion by this method requires considerable 
experience with the large scale working 
qualities of starches, and consequently it is 
of little value in the hands of a chemist not 
practically familiar with starch size making 
or warp dressing. In the hands of practical 
mill men very good results are obtained by 
its use. 

An accurate method is based upon vis- 
cosity of cold solutions of starch dissolved in 
caustic soda. The method is as follows: A 
weighed quantity of each sample of starch is 
added to 230 ccs. of cold water contained in 
a flask and shaken until the starch is in com- 
plete suspension. Now add 15 ccs. of a Io 
per cent. solution of caustic soda from a 
pipette. Add water to bring up the contents 
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of the flask to 250 cc., and continue shaking 
at frequent intervals until the starch has 
completely dissolved, and the solution be- 
comes thick. This will require about two 
hours, but it is best to allow the flask to re- 
main over night, and test the fluidity in the 
morning. 

Using a viscosimeter to make compari- 
sons of the starch solutions, it becomes only 
a matter of noting which of the samples 
flows the slowest, or in other words, takes 
the longest time for a definite volume of the 
solution to run out. 

Starch solutions cannot be judged by 
using Twaddle.glasses or other hydrometers. 

Berwick. 


KNITTING SILK PLATED COATS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

We want to make up a worsted and silk plated 
knitted garment that can be brushed and will have 
the appearance of a silk coat with the desired 
luster. Can such a coat be made on a five gauge 
machine, and can it be made with woolen and 
silk yarns instead of worsted and silk? Also 
please advise which yarns are best for the purpose 
and what the cost would be. Knitter (2479). 


I think “Knitter” means either a 4 or 6 
cut machine instead of a 5 gauge as in this 
kind of work the cut is mentioned instead of 
the gauge. A silk plated coat can be made 
by using silk with very little twist. Have 
the brushes on the brushing machine very 
sharp and set at the proper angle, because 
the machine will draw the silk if it does not 
cut it. In brushing the goods the backing is 
liable to show through if the plating is not 
heavy, and in that case “Knitter” will have 
to use extra ends to each feed. Be sure and 
have the cams on the knitting machine 
ground true and the machine properly ad- 
justed. Delaine. 


SPOTS ON VELVET 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Referring to the question signed (2449) on 
page 97 of the May issue, I want to sug- 
gest that the spots on the velvet can be pre- 
vented by having the weaver remove regu- 
larly all dust that collects in the reed frame. 
The reed should be cleaned in the loom with 
all the shafts either lowered or raised. It is 
not necessary to remove the reed from the 
loom. Zaldivar. 
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FINISHING TWINE 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the best process for finishing fine 
stitching and mattress twines in both flax and 
hemp? What ingredients would you consider best 
in making the starch and at what temperature the 
drying cylinders should be kept to get the highest 
polish? Dundee (2482). 

Fine stitching and mattress twines are 
best finished upon a polishing machine of the 
“Guest” type, made by Thos. Guest, Elton 
St., Manchester, Eng., a vertical machine in 
the creel of which the twisting frame bobbins 
are placed, the ends passed through a size 
trough, round and between squeezing and 
feed rollers, spirally round a pair of rollers 
placed horizontally one above the other and 
finally rewound upon the winding or spindle, 
which form the upper part of the machine. 
In passing spirally around the rollers the 
threads are brought into repeated contact 
with the brush cylinder which polishes them, 
while the air current produced and the fric- 
tion dries them, except when the size is too 
heavy, when the rollers are steam heated to 
a temperature of 280° F. Frictional drying, 
when possible, is to be preferred, as it gives 
the best polish. When arranged for steam 
heat the rollers are 8 inches in diameter, 
while for frictional drying they are only 4 
inches in diameter. The machine is usually 
made for either 32 or 50 bobbins up to 7 inch 
lift. The brush cylinder is 24 inches in diam- 
eter and 56 inches wide and has 16 brushes 
and 16 hardwood polishing lags. The brush 
cylinder is generally run at a speed of from 
450 to 500 revolutions per minute. Some- 
what similar machines are made by S. 
McGee & Son, Paisley, Scotland. 

A serviceable starch or finish from these 
twines may be made as follows: 

40 gallons (400 lbs.) water. 
8 Ibs. farina. 
% |b. castile soap. 

2% lbs. paraffine wax. 

3 lbs. bleached palm oil. 

1% Ibs. cocoanut oil. 

8 Ibs. glycerine. 

Boil the water and dissolve the soap, then 
add the other ingredients, except the 
glycerine, which is added after the rest is 
well mixed together. Boil hard and quickly, 
so that the mixture will not run thin. The 
farina should be steeped 24 hours before 
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using, the water thus used being deducted 
from the 40 gallons. Boil in a copper 
trough with copper coil and do not allow 
the steam to blow directly into the mixture. 
The size box should be fitted with agitators 
and these run for three hours after boiling. 

H. R. Carter. 

ROLLED SELVAGES 


Editor Textile World. Record: 

I am having trouble with rolled selvages on blue 
denim. The cloth leaves the weave room in good 
condition and the selvage on both sides is the 
same. Sometimes the selvage turns over four or 
five yards from the end of the cut before it leaves 
the shears, always on the same side of the cloth. 
The overseer in the cloth rooms claims it is the 
fault of the loom and I say it is the fault of the 
shears. I am enclosing a sample of the goods. 
Sometimes the same cut of cloth goes through 
the shears all right and the next time it turns 
as shown in the sample. Can you suggest the 
cause and remedy? Weaver (2487). 

This trouble occurs more or less with all 
farics that have the selvage ends weaving 
the same as the body of the cloth. This is 
because the outside ends are not interlaced 
with the filling on each pick and, therefore, 
the outside end on each side is pulled under, 
causing rolled selvages. The following are 
probably the most common causes of these 
defects: 

1. Too much power on the shuttle, espe- 
cially on the side of the loom with shuttle 
eye at mouth piece of box. 

2. Too much tension on filling in shuttle, 
especially with shuttle on side of loom, as 
stated in No. I. 

3. Ends of cuts not sewed straight. 

4. Cloth expansion roll or spreader not 
doing its work properly. 

There are probably a few other causes, but 
if the above are given careful attention the 
number of cuts with rolled selvages will be 
very much reduced. Frequently a change in 
the loom from one pick to another will stop 
the trouble. A change in the drawing-in of 
the selvage ends, or a change in the timing 
of the shedding motion may help. The first 
two causes are self-evident and require no 
argument to prove that they will cause the 
trouble. This is especially true when the 
shuttle eye is at the mouth piece of box be- 
cause the distance between the selvage and 
the shuttle eye is short and the outer ends 
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are pulled in. As for the third cause, it has 
been found that the operative is usually not 
as careful with the ends of cuts as he should 
be. The ends of the cuts should be put on 
the pins and kept there until the sewing ma- 
chine has gone over the full width of the 
cloth. 

The cloth expansion roll should be set so 
that the selvages will be pulled out and the 
curl taken out of them. “Weaver” states 
that sometimes the selvage turns over four 
or five yards from the end of the cut as it 
leaves the shears. This indicates that the 
ends of the cuts at the side have not been 
sewed together straight, that is, the ends 
of the cuts at that side have been lifted off 
the pins before the sewing machine has fully 
passed over the full width of the cloth. On 
the other hand, it is possible that somewhere 
near that point the filling had not come from 
the bobbin freely and had given an extra pull 
on the selvage with the result that, having 
once turned under, the selvage remains un- 
der to the end of the cut. If the selvage 
turns under on one side only all through the 
cut, either the cloth spreaders are badly out 
of line and poorly set, or there was too much 
power on one side of the loom. 

Wasco, 


The probable cause of the curling is ten- 
sion and it will be advisable to go carefully 
into the question of the amount of tension 
given upon the shears. The particulars ren- 
dered leave it to be supposed that sometimes 
the defect does and sometimes does not 
manifest itself. Does the turning-over occur 
when the cloth is passed round all the rails, 
and is it absent when a rail or two are 
missed? The point can doubtless be cleared 
up by experiment and it is possible that there 
is nothing more in the mischief than this. 

In consulting the experience of a practical 
finisher he asked, “Why shear when singeing 
is quicker, cleaner, better and cheaper?” He 
would prefer to put the goods across a hot 
plate stove heated either with coal or oil. 
The furnace having been set going it costs 
little more to singe a hundred pieces than to 
singe ten and the claim of cheapness ‘s 
founded on the assumption that the stove 
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can be worked continuously. The sugges- 
tion is passed on for anything that it may 
be worth. Wessex. 
STAINING WOOL GOODS 

Editor Textile World Record: 

_ Enclosed find two samples of knit goods. One 
is 3/4 wool and the other 1/8 wool. Can you give 
me a formula for staining this 1/8 wool sample to 
make it look like the 3/4 wool for one-half pound 
of goods? Seyton (2504). 

The 3/4 wool fabric is so much lighter in 
shade that it will be difficult to stain the 
other sample to match it without first sub- 
jecting it to a bleaching process. By laying 
the 1/8 wool sample over a sheet of white 
paper, it is seen to be quite pink in tone, 
while the 3/4 wool sample is distinctly 
yellowish. To bring the 1/8 wool sample to 
match the 3/4 wool goods this pink cast 
must be overcome. It is doubtful if this can 
be done by the use of the ordinary tinting 
dyes without deepening the tone of the fin- 
ished fabric. 

The proper method is to bleach the fabric, 
and then tint up with a very slight touch of 
a direct yellow that will at the same time 
stain the wool. Dumfries. 


SCOURING HALF WOOL HOSIERY 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Please give us a method for scouring half wool 


plated hosiery previous to dyeing. We have no 
scouring machine and have been in the habit of 
wetting out the goods for half an hour in a weak 
ammonia bath at 160° F. then rinsing. As the 
black is not so fast to washing as it should be we 
thoi ght perhaps our method of scouring might be 
at fault. Clinton (2509). 
It is my opinion that the scouring solu- 
tion is too hot at 160° F., as this will make 
most any black on cotton wash out. It will 
be necessary to get a small scouring machine 
for washing 5 to 10 pounds of goods. The 
bath should be 110° F. The method of 
scouring is as follows: For 50 gallons of 
water take 5 pounds of a good palm oil soap 
and 5 pounds of ammoniated potash. Boil 
until the soap is all dissolved. This solution 
is for 100 pounds of goods. Use three pail- 
fuls of the soap and wash the goods 10 
minutes in water not over 110° F. Rinse in 
water the same temperature until the soap is 
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all out. Then wash again, using 1 1/2 pails 
of soap in water at the same temperature. 
Then rinse, taking care that the soap is all 
out and I think the results will be satis- 
factory. 


Gerona. 


Good results can be obtained on plated ho- 
siery by scouring in a dolly or laundry ma- 
chine. We will suppose there is 100 pounds 
of goods to be scoured. For that amount 
use one-quarter of a pail of soda to one pail- 
ful of soap. Scour for fifteen minutes at 
120° F. In the event of “Clinton” not hav- 
ing either of the above-named machines, I 
would recommend soaking the goods in a 
bath at 140° F. in the above solution, rinsing 
well in hot water. Loreto. 


MACHINERY REQUIRED FOR SPINNING 
COTTON YARN 


Editor Textile World Record: 

How many spindles would be required to spin 
1,000 pounds 24s and 30s cotton yarn per day of 
ten hours. Would it make any difference if we 
should spin 1,000 pounds 26s yarn instead of 24s? 
How much per spindle would it cost to equip a 
room in our present mill with the necessary ma- 
chinery for mule spinning this quantity of yarn? 

Shanghai (2505). 

The same lay-out can be made for both 
26s and 30s yarn up to the spinning frames. 
Then on the spinning frames the draft can be 
changed in order to produce either size of 
yarn required. More spindles will be re- 
quired for the finer yarn than for the coarser 
yarn. Hence in making the calculation for 
the required number of spindles, if the num- 
ber of spinning spindles required for the 30s 
yarn is ascertained, there will be no difficulty 
in changing from 26s to 24s. If only one cal- 
culation is made and that for 30s, then the 
number of spindles will be in excess of the 
number required when 24s yarn is being 
spun. In that case about 10,000 spindles 
would be required, calculating that each 
spindle will produce .20 pound per day of 
ten hours, and using 2,000 pounds of cotton 
roving on the spinning frames per day. 

Assuming a constant production of 1,000 
pounds per day of each size, then 5,000 spin- 
dles will be required for the 30s yarn and 
about 4,500 spindles for the 26s, making a 
total of 9,500 spindles. 

In arranging for the size of frames for this 
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number of spindles, the width of the room 
would be a determining factor since spinning 
frames are generally set across the width of 
the mill. 

Following is the lay-out of hanks and 

drafts. There is no hard and fast rule to 
determine these points, each overseer or 
superintendent making the lay-out to suit 
his own ideas: 
Machine Draft 
Speeder : 6.5 
Intermediate , 5.5 
Slubber ; 4.5 
2ud Drawing frame 56% 6.0 
Ist Drawing frame 56% 6.00 
Card 56% 100.00 
13% ounce lap. 

The amount of waste made in the various 
processes throughout the mill cannot be esti- 
mated closely unless the exact grade of cot- 
ton is known, Even then there are so many 
variable elements entering into consideration 
that only an approximate amount can be 
named. The amount of stock used will be 
as follows: Spinning, 2,000 pounds; speeder, 
2,040 pounds; intermediate, 2,080 pounds; 
slubber, 2,140 pounds; drawing, 2,200 
pounds; cards, 2,250 pounds. To produce 
this material the following equipment can be 
used: 

ON NE sg ‘a irs a-0'6 Mctcalp see 
Speeder spindles 

Intermediate spindles 

Slubber spindles 


Drawing frames 
Two processes or 


9,450 


deliveries 12 
deliveries 24 
15 
The approximate cost of these machines is 
as follows, though it must be remembered 
that the price of machinery varies at differ- 
ent times: 


One breaker lapper with automatic feed . 
One intermediate picker 

One finisher lapper 

15 Cards at $550 

24 deliveries of drawing at $75 per delivery 
134 slubber spindles at $12.50 per spindle .. 
360 Intermediate spindles at $9.25 per spindle 
1,658 Speeder spindles at $6.25 

9,450 Spinning spindles at $3.00 


.. $1,200 
750 
750 

8,250 

1,800 

1,675 

3,330 


Total cost of machinery 


In addition to this cost there will be addi- 
tional supplies which will have to be pur- 
chased, such as extra rolls, skewers, bobbins, 
can, trucks, etc. Shafting hangers, pulleys, 
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belting and power plant will also have to be 
added to the cost. These costs are variable 
depending upon the style of motive power 
used. Wasco. 


DRAFT FOR WEAVING 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We would like some information in regard to 
Indian robes woven on an ordinary Crompton & 
Knowles loom. We have through your valuable 
Textile Directory come in touch with firms mak- 
ing Indian robes. To these firms we have sent 
colored designs, made one-seventh the size of the 
original robe, and they now wish us to give them 
a layout for the weaving, which is to consist of a 
drawing-in draft and a harness chain draft for or- 
dinary Knowles looms. It is this information we 
would like to have you give us. While we are 
thoroughly familiar with making the drafts for 
silk and cotton weaving in its different branches, 
including dobby weaves, we think we can easily 
work into this new branch if you can give us the 
necessary information. Weaver (2502). 


The preparation of the drawing-in and 
weave drafts for Indian robes to be woven 
on a harness loom, is based on the same 
principles as are employed in making 
drawing-in and weave drafts for other woven 
fabrics, including silk and cotton. A draft 
prepared in the usual form would be under- 
stood by the firms with which “Weaver” is 
in correspondence in regard to Indian robes 

Instructions for preparing drawing-in and 
weave drafts were given in the July, 1911, 
issue of the Handbook of Weaves. The de- 
signing of the pattern depends upon the 
effect desired and for this work it would be 
impossible to give any definite instructions, 
as each pattern presents its own peculiar 
problem. 


HAMMOCK FRINGE MACHINERY 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Can you give me the names of firms who man- 
ufacture machinery for making fringe for ham- 
mocks like sample enclosed? 

Manufacturer (2508). 


Enquiries fail to elicit the name of any 
English maker of such machines as required 
and certain machinists who might be dis- 
posed to take up the problem seriously have 
their hands full for an indefinite period 
ahead. There has been a demand for a fringe- 
knotting machine for a long time and, quite 
against their wills, manufacturers of fringed 
woven cloths have had to employ large num- 
bers of girls to knot the fringes together. 


In a known case a manufacturer had to open 
special premises twenty miles away from the 
mill in order to obtain the requisite female 
labor. The point is mentioned as proof of 
the reality of the demand for machinery for 
the purpose. In case of need the names 
could be furnished of English firms who have 
sought for a suitable machine and would be 
interested in a new one. J. Strand. 


BROKEN ENDS IN SPINNING 


Editor Textile World Record: 

. Please inform me how I can prevent the ends 
from coming down on a worsted spinning frame 
when the machine is started up after standing over 
night or during the noon hour. The section con- 
sists of cap frames running on warp bowbins, the 
stock being 1/2 blood spun to 24s to 40s. Every- 
thing seems to be in good order, the caps are 
clean, the machine starts very smoothly. The roll 
which has been giving trouble has been refuted 
in the machine shop, and it has occurred to me 
that the breakage is caused by poor work in re- 
fluting, causing the ends to break after the ma- 


chine stands for several hours 
Wyman (248). 

If all the other conditions are the same as 
before the rollers were refluted, and if the 
fault has only developed since they came 
back from the machine shop, the cause of 
the trouble is easily explained. Either the 
flutes have been cut too deep, leaving the 
edges of flute rather rough, or the spinner 
has overlooked the fact that newly fluted 
rollers require very little pressure upon the 
springs to get the amount of grip required 
for a good draw. Refluting not only makes 
the grip keener, requiring less pressure, but 
also saves power. A wad of cloth enclosed 
in a piece of fine emery cloth, pressed be- 
tween roller and back of the top-board, will 
soon clear off all the rough edges. 

Another cause of ends breaking when the 
frame is started is having the drag too keen. 
This is sometimes caused by the caps being 
too large, increasing the tension, especially 
when the frame is starting. The frame 
should never be stopped when the lifter is 
at the bottom, especially when using heavy 
warp bobbins. If the mistake has been made 
of having the flutes cut at equal distances, 
thus tending to make ridges on top rollers, 
the only cure is to have the rollers refaced 
and the cuts made at irregular distances. 

John Brown. 





Knitting Department 


KNIT GOODS SITUATION 


Duplicate fall orders have not been coming 
in to the full satisfaction of manufacturers, 
but there are no departments in any of the 
jobbing houses that are anticipating their 
wants far ahead. The manufacturers 
aay have to be satisfied for the present with 
the small orders they receive. The trouble 
with a good many manufacturers is that they 
do not realize fully that they are as neces- 
sary to the jobber as the jobber is to them. 
They are especially necessary individually to 
the very large operator, as he cannot con- 
fine his purchases to any one mill. He must 
divide the orders so as to be sure of getting 
a fair quantity of merchandise for early de- 
livery. 

The reductions that the manufacturers 
made early for next spring season did not 
bring any more orders than they would have 
received at an advance of a few cents a 
dozen. This small increase would have been 
a profit to the manufacturer and no loss to 
the jobber. 

Some manufacturers are prone to take 
the wrong view of a jobber. They seem to 
feel that he is the cause of bringing prices 
down, whereas in most instances it is the 
manuifacturer’s fault. Jobbers do not know 
the cost of making merchandise, and the 
manufacturer when he sends his salesman on 
the road does not give the salesman confi- 
dence in the line he is carrying. He leads 
him to believe he can meet competition or 
that the manufacturer will meet it. The mo- 
ment a lower price is suggested by a com- 


very 


peting manufacturer, the salesman immedi- 
ately takes it for granted that it is a fact and 
wants his manufacturer to meet the price 
suggested. This goes on from bad to worse 
until there is no profit left to the manufac- 
turer. A jobber cannot be blamed for not 
operating if the men who offer the goods 
have not full confidence in the prices they 
are asking and in the merchandise they are 
offering. 


Manufacturers of low grade balbriggans 
have advanced their price five cents a dozen. 
At the recent meeting of the manufacturers, 
which was a very Satisfactory one, the aim 
was to create a better feeling among com- 
peting mills. This, if accomplished, will be 
one of great service to the trade. 

HOSIERY 


The main demand still centers on fiber 
hosiery. All the manufacturers are sold far 
ahead and no goods are to be had for nearby 
delivery. The fiber has advanced materially 
during the last few weeks and the prices at 
which manufacturers have sold most of their 
production for spring leaves but a small mar- 
gin of profit unless the mills are fully cov- 
ered on material. Where the manufacturer 
is making both the 25 and 50 cent lines, he 
naturally is putting more energy in the 50 
cent line, which shows him a fair margin of 
profit. Before long the buyers will be satis- 
fied with a low grade thread silk, which has 
been out of the market for some time on ac- 
count of the fiber being much more sightly 
than the thread or tram used for cheaper 
silk hose. Some jobbers and direct selling 
agents are so short on 25-cent numbers, they 
are writing various mills direct, making at- 
tractive offers for prompt delivery. 

SWEATER COATS 


The demand still continues very strong on 
ladies’ silk coats, and it looks as though it 
would continue for some time to come. On 
account of the high price of the good coats, 
some jobbers are putting these in their 
ready-to-wear departments, where garments 
are sold by the piece and not by the dozen. 

The best selling styles are those with the 
wide sashes. Where people have silk coats 
without sashes, they are ordering sashes so 
as to make the coats up-to-date. In the 
wool and worsted coats they are now mak- 
ing sashes and selling them separate so that 
the people who have coats on hand without 
belts or sashes, can put their stock in selling 
condition. 
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The export business continues, but not in 
decreased volume, especially on war sup- 
plies. The export on ladies’ 25 cent silk 
hose was of fair proportions before the war, 
but the manufacturers are not looking for 
any outside business on this line, as they 
cannot take care of their home consumption. 

There has been little or no demand for 
wool hosiery. It is possible that to a great 
extent this has been affected by home knit- 
ting, as, for the past year, all over the world 
women have been knitting socks for soldiers. 


CAUSES OF CLOUDY WORK IN WORSTED 
KNIT GOODS 


BY BRADMORE 


A sample of faulty knit goods was sub- 
mitted for examination a short time ago. It 
seemed to be full of irregularities—not ex- 
actly streaky, or thick and thin in courses, 
but more of a marbled effect. Fig. 1 gives 
some idea of its appearance when held up 
to the light. The heavy and light parts were 
so irregular that at first sight it looked as if 
the fault lay, not in the yarn, but in the knit- 
ting frame. On closer examination, how- 
ever, both the tension and the stitches were 
found to be in proper order. The fabric was 
then unraveled to show whether only one 
thread had been running in the light parts. 
It was found that both threads were there, 
and unbroken. 

Then the threads as taken from the sock, 
were carefully wound on a blackboard side 
by side. The yarn was seen to be not only 
uneven, twitty and different in twist, but so 
carelessly spun as apparently to vary several 
counts in the thickness. In some places the 
thick part ran for a yard and upwards, then 
thin places followed, while other parts of the 
same thread seemed to be so overdrawn as 
to be at the breaking point. In one of the 
threads a bad place shows about every 
twelve inches. It would be hard to find so 
many different faults in so small a sample. 
As a proof that good wool had been partly 
used in the blend, the thread was fairly elas- 
tic and resilient and stood a fair breaking 
test. If the two ends had been twisted to- 
gether some of the faults would be reduced, 
but not entirely cured. 


CLOUDY WORK IN KNIT GOODS 
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Fig. 2. is a sample taken at random, both 
ends being wound at the same time. 

On dissecting the yarn it is found to con- 
tain. a small proportion of good, sound, 
shafty wool. The stock has been well 
combed and finished, and is practically free 
from the neps, slubs and cut work. There 
is, however, a preponderance of short wool, 
and altogether the quality is fine, there is 
not enough long-stapled wool in it to draw 
out to so fine a count. 

In working stock made from a blend with 
so much short wool in it, great care must be 


FIG. 1. SHOWING IRREGULARITIES IN A SAMPLE OF KNIT 


GOODS WHEN HELD UP 10 THE LIGHT 


taken not to overdraft, especially in the 


earlier stages of drawing. There are many 
indications that the sample has suffered both 
from too heavy a draft and from too long 
ratches in the following the gills. 
This accounts for what may be termed the 
unequal unevenness in the final spinning 
operation. If an extra box had been used in 
the drawing, and the drafts and ratches 
shortened proportionately this fault would 
have been partly avoided. Although the ag- 
gregate draft may have been normal, exces- 
sive drafts in the earlier stages, and a re- 
duced draft at the weigh boxes to bring the 


boxes 
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slivers to the required weight have a ten- 
dency to cause unevenness. 

In some of the threads there is evidence 
that the leather covering of the top roller 
has been loose, as about every fourteen 
inches there is a badly drawn _ part. 
Wherever hard, leather covered rollers are 
used, they should be carefully examined at 
regular intervals. As soon as the glue gives 
way, or there are signs of grooving, the 


f 


FIG. 2, 





roller must be taken out and replaced. 
Careless piecings, and the neglect to take 
out piecings after they have passed the front 
roller, especially in boxes which have no 
gills, also cause these faults in the yarn. In 
the later drawing boxes where the ends are 
not spliced as soon as the running-out end 
leaves the back roller, the carriers have not 
pressure enough to hold it and the result is 
a “slur” followed by a thin place. 

Some portions of the sample submitted 
show variations in the twist. This can be 
caused either by slack bands, or neglect to 
oil the spindles. A slack band in the rov- 
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SOME OF THE YARN USED EN THE SAMPLE OF KNIT GOODS 
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ing box or a band that has run so long that 
it has lost its elasticity will cause a bad 
place which is increased in length consider- 
ably in the spinning. When worked into fine 
goods this easily produces the heavy effect 
which is so prominent in the sample. In 
other parts the twist is too hard. This has 
been caused by a careless minder not taking 
out the thin part where only one end has 
been running in the roving box. Any slight 





difference in the twist where two ends are 
run side by side is sure to show when the 
goods are scoured, owing to the difference 
in the shrinkage. Running old and new 
yarn side by side has a tendency in the same 
direction. 

The main faults seem to be using too 
much short wool in the blend, too much de- 
pendency on the quality, and too rapid a re- 
duction by drafting from the top to the 
roving. The defects might have been 
avoided by shorter drafts and the running of 
fewer ends up the backs of boxes in the 
earlier processes. This means a much re- 
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duced output. Of the two remedies, an ex- 
tra process in the drawing is the best solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 


_— 
; 


A STRAIGHT HOSIERY FRAME 


A straight hosiery frame provided with 
means of retarding the speed of the thread 
guides has recently been patented in this 
country and is described by the inventor as 
follows: The object of these improvements 
is to provide stop or retarding mechanism 
which can more easily be mounted on the 
frame than levers and the like and which 
frequently can not be provided in the frames 
because they require too much space, so that 
the size of the machine must be increased ia 


FIG, I 


ting cam through the intermediary of a rod, 
a rocking knitting lever, and a .connecting 
rod. The member for carrying along the 
thread guide bar provided with a thread 
guide is mounted on the bar. This member 
consists of a bar secured to brackets 
mounted on the bar. The bar is frictionally 
engaged by an arm which is adapted to carry 
along the thread guide bar. The carrying 
mechanism depends upon the movement of 
the knitting mechanism, and the same speed 
is imparted to it as to the knitting 
mechanism. 

The improved retarding mechanism con- 
nected with the knitting mechanism is con- 
structed as follows: The slur connecting bar 
is provided at one of its ends with rack 
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order to prevent the levers from interfering 
with other parts of the machine. The in- 
vention consists in providing gear wheels 
and racks in combination with the stop 
members, which can be mounted at any de- 
sired place of the machine between the rod 
for retarding the thread guide and the slur 
connecting bar, and which do not interfere 
with other mechanism and require little 
space. 

Fig. 1 is a front view of the mechanism 
and the parts cooperating therewith; Fig. 2 
is an enlarged detail view; Fig. 3 is a side 
view of Fig. 2 seen from the left, and Fig. 
4 is a similar side view of Fig. 2 seen from 
the right. 

The hosiery frame is provided with a slur 
connecting bar of usual construction, which 
is adapted to be reciprocated from a knit- 


teeth. On the frame of the machine a bracket 
is mounted which provides a support for 
short shafts on which gear wheels are 
mounted. The gear wheel which is mounted 
on the axis is in mesh with the rack teeth of 
the bar. The gear wheels which are 
mounted on the axis are rigidly connected 
with each other, and are of different diam- 
eters. One small gear wheel is in mesh, 
while the other small gear wheel is in mesh 
with rack teeth of a rod, which is mounted 
for reciprocation in suitable bearings. The 
movement of the slur connecting bar is 
transmitted through the rack and the gear 
wheels to a rod which forms a part of the 
retarding mechanism of the thread guide. 
The number of the teeth of the larger gear 
wheel is the double of that of the teeth of 
the smaller gear wheel, so that the velocity 
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of the thread guide retarding rod is only 
one-half of that of the bar. The retarding 
members are overtaken by the arm of the 
thread guide bar prior to the end of the 
thread guide. Thereupon the thread guide 
bar is retarded, because it must assume the 
speed of the rod until the thread guides 
arrive at the end of the stroke which is de- 
termined by the stop. This is possible be- 
cause the thread guide carrying arm is 
adapted to slide on the rod, the speed of 
which is not retarded. 





















FANCY HOSIERY ON FULL FASHIONED 
MACHINES 


BY LIGNY 






A short time ago, when stripes were be- 
coming popular, I received an ingrain silk 
stocking, a stocking knit from dyed silk, 
which looked like a zebra. The upper part 
above the knee was one solid color. Below 
the knee to the toe was a succession of 





























FIG. 1 





stripes, one Copenhagen blue and the next 
sand. The width of the stripes varied ac- 
cording to the pattern desired. The entire 
hose was silk and was sold to the trade at a 
price just calculated to keep the machines in 
operation. It occurred to me that it need 
not be made in the ingrain, that if silk and 
mercerized yarn were used in the alternate 
stripes the dyer could in one bath bring out 
the two colors as desired. I tried it and pro- 
duced a stocking that compared favorably 
with the all silk ingrain and which sold at a 
lower price, with a much lower cost of pro- 
duction. I introduced it as “two tone ho- 
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siery” and it proved very popular. A large 
quantity of hosiery was made with mercer- 
ized tops and silk boots, dyed in two shades 
as desired. The top would be one color, the 
boot another, 

The first thing to be considered was an 
attachment to produce the stripes which 
would not be too expensive. A shows a 


L 


FIG, 2 


friction box, which is reciprocated horizon- 
tally by friction rod, b. The nose, c, shown 
out of action in Figs. 1 and 2, is held in po- 
sition by the collar, d, which is fastened at 
one end of the rod b. It has three slots 
filed as shown, into which a flat spring with 
one v-shaped end presses into one slot. 
When moved to first position this is placed 
in the open lock, e, on carrier rod, f, causing 
the yarn carrier, g, to be moved into action. 
When desired, the friction box is moved to 
the next position, bringing the nose, c, into 
the open lock of carrier rod, h, when car- 
rier, i, will be brought into action. The yarn 
carriers, g and i, stand immediately back of 
each other at the end where the change 
takes place, so as to bring both carrier locks 
perfectly even to allow the nose, c, to work 
properly. 

Fig. 3 shows the changing device. A 
swivel cam, j, is held in the up or down po- 
sitions by a push spring, k, with a rivet in 
the end which presses on the end of the 
cam. This is fastened on the opposite end 
of friction rod, b, to the collar, d, and is in 
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the position shown at Fig. 5, which is a side 
view of Fig. 3. M is a roller on the end of 
the pin and at the first movement of friction 
box, a, faces the lower opening of changer. 
N is a shaft against which the changer is 
held by the spring, 0, in which position the 
roller, m, cannot come into contact with the 
changer until p is forced up between the 
shaft and changer by the high link on chain 
seen in Fig. 4 which shows p loosely hinged 


This chain wheel is pinned to a shaft 
which passes through the changer to the 
other side where a rack wheel, r, Fig. 3, is 
also pinned to the same shaft and is operated 


FIG. § 


by an arm loosely placed on the hub of the 
wheel and kept on by a cotter pin as shown 


The extreme end of this rack level résts 
against a stop arm, s, so-called because 


when the rack level is moved towards the 


left, the arm, s, can be forced down until the 
elbow, t, comes down in front of the rack 
arm keeping it from returning to its original 
position and so stopping the changer 

A pin, U, Fig. 3, projects from rack lever. 
As the slur bar or slide which reciprocates 
and moves the friction rod, b, is near the end 
of movement to left, another projection fast- 
ened on it comes into contact with the rack 
lever projection and moves it along when 


rack lever pawl, VY, meshes in the teeth of 


FIG. 4 


rack wheel, r, moving it one tooth and so 
racking the chain wheel until the high link 
into contact with lever, p. This 
forces the changer out and brings roller, m, 
in line with this slot. As roller, m, is return- 
ing from the left to the right it runs in the 
open space of the changer, Fig. 3, up the 
swivel cam, j. As roller reaches the top of 
the cam, the latter is forced down at that 
point which The 
spring, k, holds the cam in its new position 
and as the roller passes out, snaps the long 
part of the cam against the changer. 

When the roller, m, moves to the left 
again the rack lever is moved, causing the 
high link, x, to pass the lever, p, allowing it 
to fall. This causes the changer to fall back 
against the shaft, n, allowing the yarn in the 
carrier, i, to be used until another high link 
in the chain brings the changer into action 
again. This roller, m, to run 
down the swivel cam, bringing to its original 
position and changes the friction box from 


comes 


reverses its position. 


causes the 


carrier rod, p, to carrier rod, j. 
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A FABRIC FOR HOSIERY AND 
UNDERWEAR 


The fabric shown in the illustration “is 
manufactured by a process recently patented 
in this country and which is described by the 
inventor as follows: 

The fabric is composed of white thread 
silk in the gum (also known as Japan tram, 
natural silk, and pure silk) twisted together 
with either white artificial silk thread (made 
from woody fibers or cellulose in the usual 
manner) or thread and then 


knitted or woven to form the fabric into a 


white cotton 


A FABRIC FOR HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


sock, stocking, undergarment, necktie, etc., 
after which the fabric is boiled in a soap bath 
to remove the from the thread silk. 
After degumming, the fabric is then dyed by 
using a combination of dyestuffs and chem- 
icals that will dye the artificial silk or the 
cotton but not thread silk. While the fabric 
is being dyed, a small percentage of-dye 
does go on the thread silk, but this is re- 
moved by boiling the fabric after dyeing, 


eum 


which strips the dye from the thread silk and 
restores the color back to the natural white, 
leaving only the artificial silk or the cotton 
the color of the dye. By reason of the fab- 
ric being formed of thread silk twisted to- 
gether with either artificial silk thread or 
cotton thread and then knitted or woven, the 
thread silk and the artificial silk or the cot- 
ton become interspersed irregularly through- 
out the fabric. The dyeing of the material 
in the manner described results in the pro- 
duction of a fabric having a mottled appear- 
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ance because of the presence of the inter- 
spersed white fibers of the thread silk and 
the colored fibers of the artificial silk or the 
cotton in the fabric. 

In practice, various dyestuffs may be used 
to color the artificial silk or the cotton dif- 
ferent colors and still leave the thread white. 
For example, if it is desired to dye the arti- 
ficial silk or the cotton black, sulfur black 
dye consisting of sulfide of sodium, sulfur 
black, glue, and salt is employed. These 
dyes will dye the artificial silk or the cotton 
but not the thread silk, the glue being used 
to prevent the sulfide of sodium from eating 
up the thread silk. In order to dye the arti- 
ficial silk or the cotton tan or navy blue, tan 
or navy blue coloring matter and phosphate 
of sodium may be used so as to color the ar- 
tificial silk or the cotton tan or navy blue and 
leave the thread silk white. It should be un- 
derstood that dyes other than black, tan, or 
navy blue may be used, and, furthermore, 
basic colors may be combined if so desired. 


AN IMPROVED STOCKING 


The illustrations show the construction of 
a stocking, recently patented in this country. 
The part of the stocking at the toe is per- 
forated, while the other portion may be of 
any desired texture. 

Fig. 1 is a plan of the stocking; Fig. 2 is 
a sectional side view; Fig. 3 is an enlarged 
detail, in plan, of a portion of the stocking. 

The stocking may be knit in tubular or 
full-fashioned. At a point over the toes of 
the wearer is an openwork section, 2, which 
is knit with a series of spaced openings made 
relatively large to permit free circulation of 
air. The openwork section is shown across 
the top portion of the hose and along its 
sides to a point approximating or slightly 
above the sole. The openings in section per- 
mit the free circulation of air downwardly 
and laterally through the holes. The ven- 
tilated or porous section may be made united 
with the remainder of the hose by knitting 
the hose in a single piece. 

The hose is shown provided with the re- 
inforced toe portion, 3, back of which is the 
ventilated or porous section, 2, secured at 
its forward edge to the rear edge of portion 
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3. Back of the section, 2, is a reinforced 
portion, 4, secured at its forward edge to the 
rearward edge of section, 2, and having its 
rear edge secured to the ordinary knitting, 5, 
over the instep portion. The sole is shown 
reinforced and united integrally with the re- 
inforced portions, 3 and 4, the porous sec- 
tion, 2, at its ends, and the ordinary knitted 
portion, 5. 


FIG I 


By means of the improvements a stock- 
ing having the ordinary requirements 
strength is provided with the advantage of 
the open or porous section, 2, located as de- 
scribed, whereby the strength of the sock or 
stocking for use is maintained. By means 
of the reinforced section, 4, interposed be- 
tween the openwork section, 2, and the main 
portion, 5, the desired strength between the 
latter section and the toe is provided, not 
withstanding the very open or porous like 
section, 2, interposed at the top of the for 
ward portion of the stocking or sock 


LADIES’ NEW UNION SUITS 


An improved union suit is now being put 
This 


and 


on the market in this country. 
ment was patented in Canada 
United States by D. C. Collier of Barnes- 
ville, Ga. J. R. Moodie & Sons, Ltd., of 
Hamilton, Canada, manufacture this union 
suit in Canada on a royalty basis. The 
Collier Mfg. Co., Barnesville, Ga., have been 
manufacturing this garment in all qualities. 
Clift & Goodrich, New York, sell the pro- 
duction of the mill. 

In addition to the above mills there are 


gar- 


1 
the 
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several other American knitting mills that 
will manufacture this patented suit on 
royalty. 


MIXED EFFECTS ON YARN, HOSIERY AND 
CLOTH 


A German process for producing mixed 
effects in textile goods has recently been 
patented in this country, and is described by 
Out of loose wool 
and cotton yarn may be spun and such yarn 
dy ed in different colors. The product there- 
called Differ- 
ntly dyed threads may be twined together 


the inventor as follows: 


by obtained is “melange.” 


nd that the yarn thereby obtained is called 


‘ jaspe. 
\ccording to the 
different 


present invention two 


threads, for example, undyed wool 
and undyed cotton, preferably four or many- 
fold, are twined together in a raw state and 
then dyed say in a bath of a wool dye. By 
this which 


neither presents the indistinct feature of the 


process an effect is obtained 
“melange” nor that of the “jaspe,” but pro- 
duces quite a new and special impression, a 
color effect lying between that of the two 
aforesaid methods. 

The product obtained by the new process 
which might termed 
melange,’ shows sharper and more regular 
outlines than but, on the 
other hand, it presents when compared with 
the melange-like 


perhaps be “jaspe- 


the “melange,” 


real “jaspe,” a 
character. 


In one or more fine yarns of undyed cot- 


more 


ton and one or more threads of undyed wool 
may be used to produce a ply thread. After 
which two or more of these ply threads are 
twisted together to produce a compound 
thread. 
known 
varns are twisted together to produce a 
thread, and this wool thread twisted 
with a similar thread of cotton material, nor 
is it to be confused with the 
which yarns are made from a mixture of 
wool and cotton, which are twisted together 
to produce compound threads. This thread 
is now dyed, say with wool blue, whereby 
the wool will be thoroughly dyed blue, while 
the cotton takes only a very light shade of 


This is not to be confused with a 
process in which two or more wool 


wool 


process in 
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color. The dyed thread may thereafter be 
dyed, for example in chamois, whereby the 
cotton becomes thoroughly dyed, whereas 
the wool, previously dyed blue, will take 
only a little shading. 

By this process the effects of the two 
colors will influence each other in such a 
manner that beautiful transition-colors, not 
obtainable in any other way, will result and 
produce superior “melange” effects. The 
most different colors may be combined by 
this system, so as to produce the most vary- 
ing melange-shades. 


UNEVEN KNITTING 
Editor Textile World Record: 


I am enclosing two samples of knit goods made 
dn a circular latch needle machine. We are run- 
ning the worsted and cotton yarn from the cones 
through the stop motions. These samples are 
made from 8 cones of worsted and 8 cones of cot- 
ton, nlaiting the two threads. One of the samples 
is bleached a little, while the other is unbleached 
What I want to know is why the worsted yarn 
does not cover all the cotton yarn the way it 
should. There is a tension on the cotton yarn and 
when the machine is running or is turned by hand 
the cotton thread cannot be seen crossing the 
worsted yarn. Knitter (2514). 


I have examined the two samples of knit 
fabric and have come to the conclusion that 


the trouble is caused bv one of three things: 


First, you are probably using too much ten- 
sion; use no tension; running the yarn, 
either cotton or worsted, from cones 
through the stop motion gives enough ten- 
sion to lay the yarn out straight. Second, 
the long streaks of cotton showing on the 
face might mean cuts in the hole of the yarn 
carrier. The wear of the yarn going through 
the carrier will sometimes cut a groove 
through the hole which jerks and slacks the 
yarn while running, and thereby throws the 
yarn either to the froat or back. Any other 
rough place that the yarn might touch 
would also cause the same effect. Third, be 
sure that the yarn carriers or guides do not 
touch the needles either at the top or bot- 
tom. Give plenty of room for the cylinder 
needle latches to close freely. A short stitch 
cam in the dial will sometimes let the dial 
latches close too quickly, rolling the yarn on 
needles either way and thereby throwing the 
yarn to the front or back of the fabric. 


Again the holes in the thread guide might 
be high or low, or the plating hole too far 
away for the yarn to lay even. A plating 
hole too close to the center will let the yarns 
run too close together, thereby causing long 
streaks of back yarn to show on the front, 
as in the samples submitted. When the 
holes are too close together, which can be 
determined by turning the frame by hand, 
the threads will not lay even on the needles. 
Cymbal. 

I find after carefully examining the sam- 
ples of knit goods that the cause of uneven 
plating is probably due to the guide being 
too close to the needles or the hole in the 
guide being too low, which causes the yarn 
to roll. I have always found it best to have 
both yarns of the same tension. When the 


FIG. I 


cylinder needles are drawing down it is best 
to have the yarn lay right back of the rivet 
on the dial needle. Fig. 1 shows a plating 
guide which I find gives good results. When 
knitting worsted and cotton we run from 
cones; when knitting worsted and silk we 
wind the silk. Garnier. 


About 4,550 years ago the Empress Si 
Ling Chi was walking in the gardens sur- 
rounding her palace when her attention was 
attracted by a small, ugly green worm feed- 
ing upon the leaves of a mulberry tree. Day 
after day she returned to watch it as it grew 
to maturity, when it finally spun a silken 
body. At the suggestion of the Emperor 
Hoang Ti she took the cocoon, disentangled 
the filament and wove therefrom the first silk 
fabric. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing, Etc. 


COMMERCIAL ALKALIES, THEIR 
STRENGTH AND VALUATION 


BY KASHGAR 


The question of the strengths of alkalies 
and their practical money value to the mill 
man is one of almost perennial resurrection 
It seems that the volumes of technical in 
formation published has had no effect what 
ever upon the users of such commodities, so 
far as setting them straight in the matter of 
such supplies is concerned 


FIG. I 


The chief carbonated alkalies used in tex 
tile mills are sal soda, monohydrated car- 
bonate of soda, two kinds of soda ash, 58 
and 48 per cent, respectively, sesqui carbon- 
ate of soda, and seldom, bicarbonate of soda. 
Briefly, soda ash is the product of the old 
Leblanc process, and which possibly sup- 
plies one-half of the world’s consumption of 
that article, the other half being obtained 
from the Solvay process, The Leblanc “58 per 


cent.” ash is nearly pure carbonate of soda, 


but always 


} 


unavoidable, though 
small quantities of impurities that for some 
purposes are objectionable. 


contains 


These impuri- 
ties in this particular soda consist chiefly of 
lime salts, though frequently, iron is found 
in such quantities as to prevent its use in 
certain instances. On the other hand, Sol- 
vay ash of corresponding strength is prac- 
tically free from such impurities, due to an 
entirely different process of manufacturing, 
and 


‘onsequently, other things being equal, 


is to be preferred for textile mill work. 
Leblane ash is the product of a process 

that must 

chlorine for a profit, 


now depend upon its yield of 


and which is the sole 


reason why it survives. \s soon as the 


electri rly tic 


it will 


processes are further developed 
be only a matter of time when they 
will cause a total suspension of the activities 
of the Leblanc process. 

“Fifty-eight per cent.” 


soda ash is so-called 
| of 


vecause it contains that amount of oxide 
(Na QO) in the form of 
Every 100 pounds of pure dry carbonate of 


soda (100 per cent. Na QO) can 


sodium carbonate. 
contain no 


more oxide of sodium than 58 per cent., con- 


sequently the commercial article has been 
designated “58 per cent. ash.” 

Regarding ‘48 per cent.” ash, this is cor- 
respondingly weaker in its content of sodium 
oxide, than the “58 per cent.” ash, the differ- 
ence being made up by a quantity of impuri- 
ties amounting to about 17 per cent. and 
usually consisting of undecomposed salt or 
sulphate of soda, with small quantities of 
other substances. 

Sal soda is a crystallized product obtained 
by dissolving soda ash in water, allowing all 
the insoluble matter to settle out, and evap- 
orating the clear solution sufficiently, then 
allowing the crystals to form, when they are 
fished out, drained, and packed. 

Monohydrated 


product of several processes, is a very pure 


carbonate of soda, a 


form of soda that is not as strong in alkali 
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as soda ash, but very much stronger than sal 
soda. This form of soda appeared on the 
market years ago as “concentrated sal soda” 
and has occupied an important position~as 
a textile scouring agent ever since. 
Sesquicarbonate of soda is a form of soda 
produced by a special process and finds a 
very extended use in textile work. 
Regarding the value of alkalies, that is the 
carbonated soda compounds, it is to be noted 
that whatever the strength indicated, it is 
always referred to in terms of “oxide of 
sodium,” or as the chemist writes it, Na.O, 
and this can be plainiy seen in connection 
with “58 per cent.” ash which is nearly all 
carbonate of soda. The “58” means that in 
100 parts of pure carbonate of soda there is 
sufficient sodium, if converted into oxide to 
amount to 58 parts. As a matter of fact 58 
parts of oxide of sodium correspond to 100 
parts of carbonate. As to the “48 per cent.” 
ash, the same explanation holds, 
of this grade of ash contain 48 per cent. of 
into 


100 parts 


oxide of sodium, which, if converted 
carbonate will produce a maximum of only 
82.2 parts of carbonate of soda, leaving 17.8 
parts to be made up of something other than 
soda, and which is generally undecomposed 
salt and sulphate of soda. 

To make plain the efficiency values of the 
various sodas in relation to “58 percent soda 
ash” which is taken as the standard, refer 
ence is made to the accompanying diagrams. 
Fig. 1 shows the actual weights of.the differ- 
ent sodas corresponding to 100 pounds of 
and which are as follows: 
Ash.” 

Monohydrated soda 
f “48 per cent. Soda Ash.’ 
inds of Sesquicarbonate of soda. 
is of Bicarbonate of Soda 
s of Sal Soda. 


s8 per cent. ash, 


s¢ 


100 pou! ds of “s8 per cent Soda 


ack portion of each indicates pure 
sodium carbonate, the portion marked “A” 
represents moisture or impurities, while the 
shaded portion of No. 5 represents the car- 
bonic oxide in excess of the proper amount 
to form sodium carbonate. 
In each of the quantities of the several 
items indicated in the above table, there 1s 


exactly 100 pounds of carbonate of soda. 


Referring now to Fig. 2, we have here 


680 


equal weights of the several products in the 
same order, with their constituents shown. 
In this diagram, however, the black portion 
denotes “oxide of sodium,” the shaded por- 
tion denotes carbon dioxide, which, if com- 
bined with the sodium oxide would complete 


FIG, 2 


the amount of true carbonate of soda, while 


the unshaded 
crystallization. 


portion denotes water of 


100 pounds “58 per cent. Soda Ash” contains 58 


pounds sodium oxide 

100 pounds Monohydrated 
pounds sodium oxide. 

100 pounds “48 per cent. Soda Ash” 
pounds sodium oxide. 

100 pounds Sesquicarbonate of soda contains 41.5 
pounds sodium oxide. 

100 pounds’ Bicarbonate of soda 
pounds sodium oxide 

100 pounds Sal Soda contains 21.4 pounds sodium 
oxide. 


soda contains 49.6 


contains 48 


contains 37 


Fig. 3 is a graphic representation of the 
amount in pounds of each soda procurabie 


FIG, 3 


for a dollar—a dollar’s worth of each at cur- 
rent (November 25th) prices for bulk lots, 
from which we learn that one dollar wil! buy 
respectively 
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147 pounds of “58 per cent. Soda Ash 

62 pounds of Monohydrated Soda. 

178 pounds of “48 per cent. Soda Ash.” 

80 pounds of Sesquicarbonate of Soda. 

100 pounds of Bicarbonate of Soda. 

7 pounds of Sal Soda. 

but if this diagram is further examiined, we 
must pay close attention to the black portion 
which indicates the real scouring value, viz: 
carbonate of soda—of each of the iteivs, and 
which are: 
147 pounds “58 per cent. Soda Ash” or 100 per 


cent. real carbonate of soda. 


5134 pounds Monohydrated soda or 35.2 per cent. 
147 pounds “48 per cent. Soda Ash or I0o per cent. 
64 pounds Sesquicarbonate of Soda or 43.5 per 

cent. 
64 pounds Bicarbonate of soda or 43.5 per 
21 pounds Sal Soda or 14.28 per cent 
from which it is seen that 58 per cent. soda 
ash is the cheapest (48 per cent. ash being 
equal, but less desirable), while sal soda is 
the dearest, and this is confirmed by refer- 
ence to Fig. 1. the black portion 

c 7 

represents carbonate of shaded 
portion over No. 5 is the amount of carbon 
dioxide that is lost during the boiling of 
bicarbonate of soda, but which must be paid 
for. The unshaded portion denotes water ol 
crystallization. 

Examining Fig. 2, we find equal weights 
shows that in 


In Fig. 3, 
soda, the 


of the several porducts, which 
100 pounds of sal soda there is only 30.7 


pounds of carbonate of soda; in mono 


hydrate, only 85.5 pounds; 
pounds, as against 100 


and in “48 per 
cent. ash” only 82.2 
pounds or 100 per cent, of carbonate of soda 
in “58 per cent. ash.” From this diagram 
we see that sal soda is the weakest, “45 per 
cent, ash” next, and the monohydrate closest 
in strength to the “58 per cent. ash.” 

Now as to prices. Assuming the c 
these several products for bulk qualit 
follows: 
pounds 


<Q per cent Ash at $ 68 per 100 
7 j 
OuNn 


+ r 
Monohydrate at $1.37% per 100 } 
48 per cent. Ash at $ .56 per 100 p 
Sesquicarbonate at $1.28 per 100 pounds 
Bicarbonate at $1.00 per 100 pounds. 
Sal Soda at $ .65 per 100 pounds. 


yunds 


we find that on an equal weight basis, com- 


mencing with the cheapest, they range as 
follows: é 


cent. ash, bicarbonate, sesquicarbonate, 


and 


48 per cent. ash, sal soda, 58 per 


monohydrate, but upon comparing costs 
with absolute alkali value, we see that there 
are required to equal “58 per cent. ash” in 
scouring value the quantities shown in Fig. 
I, and which cost respectively: 

116.9 pounds Monohydrate, : . x . «$1.60 
121 pounds “48 per cent. ash,” at $ .56 ...... 67 
124.8 pounds Sesquicarbonate, at $1.28 59 
209.8 pounds Sal Soda, at $ .65 ..... 75 
) aecls . - ' e 
Regarding the merits of the several forms 


alkali used in textile mills, there is little 


between sal soda and the mono- 

in cost or efficiency, as the 
detergent value of both are nearly the same 
on a cost basis, the difference being only 
1 1/2 mills per pound in favor of the mono- 
hydrate. These two forms of soda dissolve 
readily in warm water without sediment, and 
can be employed wherever soda is permis- 
sable. As no caustic can be present in either 
they 


of them, are pertectly safe to use on 
wool. 


Sesqui carbonate 


and monohydrate cost 
practically the same, and both somewhat less 


] 


than sal soda. Referring to Fig. 3, sesqui is 


seen to be 43.5 per cent. as “strong” as 58 

but its 

strength of the latter. 
\s to soda ash “58,” 


siderable extent in woolen 


per cent. ash, mildness offsets the 


it is used to a con- 


on el 
Mmuis, Mainiy on 


account of its low cost, but 


orades of wool are handled, it 
objectionable in scouring on acc 
tendency to impart harshness to 


besides injury to the wool du 


sible presence of lime which 
‘ _ tees 
soaps used, and adhet 


} 


Regarding soda ash 


be used in textile mills. 


Where it is em- 
a matter of 


ployed, it should be rejected. As 
i intended 


fact, this strength of soda is really 


making, etc., and never intended 


olass 
textile work 
While the difference in cost 


monohvdrate 


between sal 


soda or averages I cent per 


pound in favor of soda ash, it 1s still a ques- 
tion whether better results are not obtained 


by the two former, and which compensate 


for the higher price. Of course, for low 


erade wools or for the scouring of shoddy 


materials, soda ash answers all purposes 
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For use in cotton mills, whenever a car- 
bonate of soda is found necessary, soda ash 
8” is mostly employed, as traces of lime 
sulphate are not likely to cause 
trouble, but iron is to be carefully tested for, 
and where found, the lot should be rejected, 


cf 
salts, or ot 


as iron stains will result. 
Certain compounds of monohydrate and 
bicarbonate are to be found on the market, 


and 
soda ash, it is 
monohydrate, being about I per cent. per 


while bicarbonate is more costly than 
1 
I 


ess than either sal soda or 
pound. As bicarbonate is less costly, it 
offers a temptation to mix it with the mono- 
hydrate, but it is doubtful whether it causes 


anv inconvenience to users. 


AN IMPROVED BLEACHING PROCESS 

The Scotch process for bleaching textile 
materials, recently patented in this country, 
inventor as follows: 
substituting a 
alkaline 


is described by the 


The process consists in 


single operation for the alternate 
(bowking) and acid (souring) treatments, as 
in the vegetable fibers 


3 
used 


preparation of 
for bleaching. The non-cellulose or incrust- 


ing constituents, which these chemical treat- 
ments remove, can be resolved and rendered 
soluble by the use of a solution of a bisul- 
magnesium or 
sodium, which sulphite. 
When using this solution, the liberated SO, 
must be fully 
to prevent the 
in the solution, otherwise tendering of the 


phite of a base, such as 


yields a soluble 
and completely removed so as 
undue preponderance of acid 


fibers would occur due to the formation of 
If the freed SO, is retained, 
reversals in the chemical action may occur 
with the precipitation of organic substances 
of powerful reducing properties. 

The digestion is carried out in a closed 
vessel with acid proof lining under pressure, 
and heated by coils, a jacket, or by direct 
steam. The temperature and percentage 
strength of the solution are varied to suit 
the material being treated, or the degree to 
which it is desired to be bleached. In all 
cases it is essential to provide a free outlet 
for the-removal of the gaseous emanations. 
This at the same time insures the uniform 
penetration of the liquor. 


hydrocellulose. 


682 


The 


conditions 


under the above 
lignified incrusta- 
tions as well as the pectose and gummy in- 
gredients. As there is no tendency toward 
the structural formation of 
the fibers or filaments are not much altered, 
and their strength is 


conducted 
removes the 


pre cess 


mercerization, 


not unduly impaired. 
So mild is the action and yet so complete is 
the resolution that the process can be 
carried out in one operation, to the extent 
necessary for easy bleaching of even jute 
and hemp. 

The percentage composition of a suitable 
bisulphite liquor, (the proportions of base 
and available or free SO,) is to a certain ex- 
tent dependent upon the period of time and 
the temperature of cooking, the stronger the 
liquor the shorter the time at a given tem- 
perature, the effect being further modified 
by variation in temperature. The com- 
ponent and available 
SO, are also varied to suit the nature of the 
fiber being treated according to its chemical 
characteristics lignin) and its 
physical condition (simple fibers or filaments 
or thick woven textures). 


percentages of base 


(pectic or 


It is essential to provide for the free es- 
cape of the SO, gas which is liberated in the 
heating or digestion. If this is not provided 
for, the free acid will affect the fiber, form- 
ing hydrocellulose. As this product is of a 
triable nature, the strength of the fiber or 
fabric is destroyed, or the presence of the 
excess acid may cause a reversal in the ac- 
tion, resulting in the deposition of an alde- 
hyde which renders the fiber difficult to 
bleach. The lignified incrustations of the 
fibers are readily dissolved by the action of 
the SO,, which on being used up in this 
way, or ‘liberated as frees the base 
which then attacks the pectic and gummy 
substances, resolving them, and thus the 
jomt result is the removal of the materials 
which prevent bleaching. As neither the 
acid nor alkaline action of the bisulphite un- 
der the specified conditions is drastic, 
coupled with the fact that they throughout 
the process coact, the incrusting ingredients 
are removed without risk of the cellulose be- 
ing injured. 

The incrusting ingredients combined or 
with all the bast or equivalent fibers are of 


gas, 
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lignin and pectic nature with admixtures of 
gums and waxes. To get full bleaching with 
the use of a minimum percentage of the 
hypochlorite or other bleaching agent, these 
must be more or less completely removed. 
It is necessary to provide SO, in sufficient 
quantity to dissolve the lignin. As its ex- 
posure to the action of this acid is to a cer- 
tain extent dependent on the removal of the 
other incrustants, the process must proceed 
slowly and concurrently with the pectic re- 
moval which requires the action of the alka- 
line base. If the fibrous substance is pro- 
nouncedly lignified as is the case with jute, 
a liquor with a larger percentage of free or 
available SO, must be provided than need 
be applied for, say flax or hemp, where the 
pectic substances preponderate. When deal- 
ing with flax and hemp and like substances 
in which the pectic ingredients preponderate 
over those of lignin characteristics, it is not 
necessary to provide in the liquor when the 
sodium base is used, the full bisulphite pro 
portions of SO,. An acid sulphite will be 
suitable provided it contains, as far as the 
vegetable tissue is concerned, an excess of 
free or available SO,, so insuring that all the 
lignin which is separated will at once be dis- 
solved, the surplus escaping by the exhaust. 

The continual relief of steam and the 
gaseous emanations, besides attaining the 
main chemical purpose as has already been 
described, also provides for the removal of 
any of the volatile waxes, and liberates air, 
so insuring uniform liquor penetration. 
Care must be taken that all the fibers are 
completely immersed, as otherwise oxidation 
will result. 

Jute as raw fiber, or in the form of Hes- 
sian cloth, freed from the oils with which 1 
has been impregnated to facilitate spinning, 
is placed in the digester, and covered by a 
solution giving the following analysis 


Total SO, 
Available or free 


Combined 
made from a magnesium base. One gallon 
of this liquor is used for 1 1/2 lbs. of cloth. 
The lid being bolted down, heating is com- 


menced, and the full temperature of 280° F. 
is reached in four to five hours. Through- 
out all the cooking process a free escape to 
atmosphere is provided by the use of a small 
outlet pipe. During the initial stages of the 
heating this is kept open to remove the gas- 
ified SO,, but thereafter, as the rate of gas 
liberation is slower, the outlet may be par- 
tially closed. The aperture must always be 
large enough to prevent the development of 
“false pressure” in excess of that equivalent 
to the temperature and owing to gas ac- 
cumulation. Thus the pressure will always 
be in accordance with the saturated steam 
\s steam 
escapes with the gases, concentration of the 


equivalent of the temperature. 


liquor takes place, and water must be added 
from time to time to keep the cloth covered. 
By maintaining this temperature for twenty 
hours the incrusting matters are so thor- 
oughly removed that a white color can be 
easily obtained by the use of a relatively 
small percentage of a hypochlorite bleaching 
liquor. The residual liquor in the digester 
contains a fairly large percentage of MgSO.,, 
but this salt must be present in excess as it 
provides the carrier for the free or avail- 
able SO.. 

Woven hemp is treated under similar con- 
ditions as to time and temperature with a 
bisulphite solution made from a_ mag- 
nesium base and containing the following 


percentages of SQO,: 


Total 


\vailable or free 


Combined 5 


This yields a material which is easily 
bleached to a full white color. This sub- 
stance, having larger pectic constituents, 
uses up more of the base, and there is a 
greater escape of SO, than in the case of 
jute, but in both cases the acid and alkoline 
tendencies automatically regulate them- 
selves to suit the grade of material being 
treated. The degree of chemical action re- 
quired is very largely controlled by the ex- 
tent to which the fibers have been mechan- 
ically separated. Thus it is very desirable 
to conduct the digestion with the fibrous ma- 
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terial in as simple and open a manner as 

possible. The stage of resolution is deter- 

mined by a test of the total SO, contained in 

the resolving liquors. If this does not get 

below .25% no burning will occur. 

A METHOD OF APPLYING LOGWOOD TO 
CuTTON 


From the Textile Mercury 


A method of applying logwood that found 
some practical success years ago on certain 
classes of cotton goods, now has renewed in- 
terest in view of the increased utilization of 
logwood for the production of blacks. The 
method consists in passing the material first 
through a solution of the natural coloring 
matter, and, after squeezing, through a solu- 
tion of a mordant, fixing, or oxidizing agent. 
The first may be a solution of logwood ex- 
tract, or a mixture of logwood and fustic ex- 
tracts, according to the shade of black re- 
quired. The mordant or fixing bath may be 
a solution of any (or a mixture of any) of the 
salts or iron, copper, chrome, aluminium, or 
other metallic salts commonly employed as 
orc inary mordants for logwood blacks. For 
examples, the first liquor may be, for a blue 
shade of black, logwood extract 10° Tw., 
heated to 130° F.; for a jet or green shade of 
black, logwood extract 10° Tw. (160 parts) 
and fustic extract 10° Tw. (30 parts), heated 
to 120° F.; and for a blue color, logwood ex- 
tract 3° Tw., heated to 120° F. The fixing 
liquors may be composed of (1) 60 parts 
acetate of iron 8° Tw. and 30 sulphate of iron 
8° Tw.; (2) 60 parts acetate of iron 8° Tw. 
and 60 sulphate of copper 8° Tw.; or, (3) 60 
parts acetate of chrome 8° Tw. and 60 parts 
acetate of iron 8° Tw. 

After being impregnated sufficiently with 
the coloring material the goods are passed 
through the fixing bath long enough 
to take up sufficient of the mordant or ox- 
idizing liquor, then squeezed between rollers, 
and at once passed into and through a cham- 
ber containing steam at a temperature of 
about 212° F., but not under pressure, 
whence they issue by a suitable opening 
(preferably water-sealed or luted) as soon as 
the action of the steam has effected the com- 
bination between the mordant or oxidizing 


agent used and the coloring matter. The 
goods may then pass to and through a wash- 
ing liquor immediately or shortly afterwards. 


THE FINISHING OF BELTING FABRICS 


The machine shown in the illustration has 
recently been patented and is used for finish- 
ing belting fabrics. The inventor describes 
the machine and process as follows: Belting 
fabrics after being treated and dried often 
stretch so that it is necessary to remove 
portions of the belting in order to maintain 
a proper driving length. An object of the 
present invention is to provide a process and 
apparatus for treating fabric so that it will 
maintain substantially such length when in 
use. The illustration shows an apparatus 
embodying the improvements. 

The process consists in placing sections of 
long lengths of belting under tension in the 
direction of its length and continuously 
carrying the area of tension along the belt- 
ing and at the same time subjecting the sec- 
tion under tension to a drying atmosphere. 
The machine consists of a drying machine or 
compartment through which the belting 
travels continuously. The section of the belt- 
ing travels within the drying compartment 
passes over rollers at the bottom and top of 
the compartment so as to increase the 
length or section of belting subjected to the 
drying atmosphere in the compartment. 

A positive feed engages the belting and 
draws it through the compartment while a 
positive tension is placed on the belting 
where the latter leads into the compartment. 
The section of the belting exposed to the 
drying atmosphere of the compartment is 
constantly under a tension in the direction of 
the length of the belting. 

The apparatus consists of a casing, 1, 
which may be of any desired construction. 
This is provided with a suitable heating de- 
vice so that the asmosphere within the com- 
partment is properly conditioned and tem- 
pered for drying the belting passing. 

The belting, B, which has been properly 
treated is led into the compartment over a 
roller, 2, and a drum, 3. This drum is pro- 
vided with spuds, 4, which engage the belt- 
ing and prevent it from slipping on the drum. 
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The belting passes over a series of rollers, 
5, 5, and 6, 6. These rollers are smooth and 
allow the belting to run freely over them. 
The path of the belting is indicated in broken 
lines in the drawings. The belting, B, passes 
over a drum, 7, and thence from the com- 
partment over a roller, 8. A weighted roller, 
9, bears on the belting on the roller, 8. The 
drum, 7, is provided with spuds, 10, which en- 
gage the belting and prevent slipping on the 
drum. This drum, 7, is positively driven by 
a sprocket pulley and chain. The roller, 8, 
is also positively driven by a sprocket chain, 


finally over the drum, 
the roller, 8. 


7, and thence over 
The positive rotation of the 
drum, 7, will stretch the belting in the direc- 
tion of its length, as the only means for ro- 
tating the drum, 3, is the pull on the belting. 
The belting is fed through the compartment 
continuously and the section between the 
drums, .3 and 7, will be continuously under 
tension during the drying of this section. 
The continuous travel of the belting causes 
the section being dried to be progressed 
along the length of the belting. In this way 
be uni- 


long lengths of fabric belting may 
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which runs over a sprocket wheel connected 
to the roller. 

The drum, 3, at the opposite end of the 
casing, I, carries a belt wheel, 16. A brake 
strap, 17, is connected at one end to an in- 
dicator spring, 18. This strap passes around 
the wheel and over a guide roller, 19, and is 
connected to a series of weights, 20. 
weights may be varied as to number, increas- 
ing or decreasing the power of the brake 
strap on the belt wheel. 

The belting, B, which has been suitably 
treated and is ready for drying is passed into 
the drying compartment over the drum, 3, 
and is then led over pulleys, 5 and 6, and 


These 


formly treated so that any section or given 
length cut from the long length of fabric 
belting will maintain its length under use. 


THE CHINESE MARKET FOR DYES 


China is probably the largest market in 
the world for dyed cotton cloth as its im- 
mense population is almost entirely clothed 
in cotton and the Chinese do not wear un- 
dyed cottons to a large extent, as white is a 
color for mourning. Immense quantities of 
synthetic indigo are sold China and the 
white goods imported from Great Britain, 


Germany and the United States have been 
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very largely dyed in China in addition to the 
immense importations of colored fabrics. 
Unless China is able to obtain supplies of 
dyestuff or can substitute natural indigo-for 
the synthetic product, our exports of undyed 
goods to that country are not likely to show 
any increase, although dyed cottons will find 
a ready market. 

com 


Dye Recipes 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is 


issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. The Supple- 


ment contains the colored samples, dyed according to recipes 
given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the 


aim to show shades which are of especial interest to the dyer, 


and which the requirements of the market demand. The Dyers’ 
Supplement is a 16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preserva- 
tion. Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


GREEN ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 


Green on 100 lbs worsted dress goods, 


3 % ozs. Amazo Blue 
2 ozs. 344 grs. Amazo Brilliant Red 2 B. 
1 lb. Amazo Yellow R 
(American Dyewood Company, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, N. Y.) 
Glauber’s Salt. 


Oil of 


oil in 1/2 hour, 


mmended for their 


1 
I 
] 
i 


washing and for 


243 
BROWN ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 


For Brown on 100 lt of worsted dress goods, 


prepar¢ 


227 g 
420 grs ul 
7 ozs. 297 grs. Amazo Fast Yellow L R. 
(American Dyewood Company, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, N. Y.) 


if 


‘ Sees te : 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 


2 lbs. Oil of 

Enter the gor a ° F., bring to boil in 20 
minutes to I hour. oil for one hour. 

The above colors are recommended for their 


fastness and level dyeing properties. 


. 244 
ORANGE BROWN ON COTTON YARN 
100 Ibs. cotton 


Prepare the dye bath 


2 lbs. Naphtamine Brown 3 G. 
(Kalle Color and Chem. Co., 530 Canal 
St., New York, N. Y.) 
2 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 
Dye at a boil for one hour. 
Naphtamine Brown 3 G gives an excellent shade 
of orange brown which possesses the characteristic 
properties of the direct cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 245 
PINK ON COTTON YARN 
Algole Red 2 G Paste on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Algole Red 2 G paste. 
(The Bayer Co., 117 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
8 lbs. Caustic Soda 52° Tw 
4 lbs. Hydrosulphite Conc.. Powder. 
160 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Dissolve the color with the necessary amount of 
caustic soda and hydrosulphite, and then add to 
the main bath. Stir well, allow to stand a short 
time, and then dye material at ordinary tempera- 
ture for one hour. Finally rinse, sour with dilute 
sulphuric acid water and soap at a boil. 

Algole Red 2 G Paste possesses very’ good fast- 
ness in every respect 


Recipe No. 246 
BLUE ON COTTON YARN 
Oxamine Dark Blue B G X on 100 lbs 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Oxamine Dark Blue B G X. 
(Badische Co., 86 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Oxamine Dark Blue B G X possesses character- 
istic properties of the direct cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 247 
GREEN ON WORSTED YARN 
Anthracene Direct Green B on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Anthracene Direct Green B 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt, Crystals. 
1 lb. Acetic Acid. 
Enter the goods at 105° F.; raise in 30 minutes 
to a boil and dye for one hour at boil. 
The bath is then cooled by the addition of a 
little cold water and the material chromed for 1/2 
to 3/4 of an hour at a boil in a bath made up with 
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1 lb. Potassium Bichromate. 


Direct Green B will be found to 


excellent 


Anthracene 


possess fastness to washing and will 
prove a valuable color for the production of com- 
pound shades 


Recipe No. 248 
BLUE ON WORSTED YARN 


Cyananthrol R on 100 lbs. worsted yarn, 
pare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Cyananthrol R 
(Badische Co., 86 
Mass.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 


Federal St., Boston, 


Enter at 160° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 


Cyananthrol R gives a remarkably clear and 


brilliant blue. 


Recipe No. 249 
RED ON WORSTED YARN 
Wool Red B on 100 Ibs 
the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Wool Red B 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., 
York, N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt, Crystals 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid 
Enter at 110° to 120° F. and bring to a boil 
about 40 minutes, and then gradually add 


Aci 1 


to exhaust the color, continuing the boiling about 


worsted yarn. Prepare 


5 lbs. Acetic 
15 minutes longer. 
Wool Red B gives an excellent red 


of deep bluish reds and for compound shades 


Recipe No 250 
YELLOW ON COTTON YARN 
Direct Yellow G Conc. on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1% lbs. Direct Yellow G Conc 
(Kalle Color and Chem. Co., 530 Canal 
St., New York, N. Y.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Yellow G I 


Cone. very high 
coloring and gives 


Direct possesses 
an excellent shade of yellow, 
possessing the characteristic properties of the 


direct cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 251 
GREEN ON COTTON YARN 


Sulphur Green G Extra on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 


Prepare the dye bath with 


DYE RECIPES 157 


Sulphur Green G Extra. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York, N. Y.) 
20 lbs. Sodium Sulfide Crystals 
10 lbs. Soda Ash. 
80 lbs. Glauber’s 


5 lbs. 


Enter at 180° F. 


below the boil for one 


and dye at a temperature just 
hour, then immediately 
rinse and dry. 

Sulphur Green G Extra possesses excellent 
fastness to washing, alkalies and cross dyeing. 


Recipe No. 252 
BLUE ON COTTON YARN 


> 


Sulphur Blue B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. Pre- 


pare the dye bath with 


10 lbs. Sulphur Blue R 

(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 
New York, N. Y.) 
Sodium Sulfide, Crystals 
Soda Ash 
Glauber’s Salt, Crystals 


Water St., 


20 lbs. 
1} 


5 1DS5. 


50 lbs. 


First add the soda ash to the bath at 
then add the dyestuff previ« 


140° -3., 
yusly dissolved with the 
sodium sulfide 


and finally the salt. Dye for about 


one hour at a temperature of 120° F. to 140° F 


to hang in the 


After dyeing, squeeze well 


air for 1/2 hour, wash, s 
Blue B possesses 


washing, alkalies and acids 


Sulful 


Recipe No. 253 
BLUE ON COTTON YARN 


Indigo 7 G on 100 lbs. cotton 


Alizarine 
First prepare color soluti 
Alizarine Indig 
(The Bayer ¢ 


York, N. Y.) _ 


10 lbs 


New 
water at 


rosulphite Conc 


I lb Monopole »oap 


Stir and allow to stand until color is completely 
dissolved. 

Then add color solution to hot bath which has 
been heated to 175° F. Allow to stand for a short 
for 3/4 to 1 hour at 175° F.,, 
air for 1/4 to 1/2 hour, then rinse and soap at a 
boil 

Alizarine Indigo 7 G Paste possesses very good 
fastness to washing, alkali, acid and cross dyeing. 


time and then dye 


The wages for picking cotton in India are 
most paid in kind, the pickers receiving from 
the cotton 


one-sixteenth to one-quarter of 


picked, according to the variety. 





New Machinery and Processes 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 
being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. It is not a list of patents 
but of improvements on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, 


etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in this 
department. In the absence of such persoual investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from those 


who control the machines and processes. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Pearl Stitch Knitting Machine. The 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co., 260 West 
Broadway, New York. An improved pearl 
stitch knitting machine built in this country. 
Orders are taken for delivery in October. 
A notice of the machine appears in another 
part of this issue. 


Yarn Spooler. The Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Biddeford, Me., has recently brought out a 
spooler embodying a number of improve- 
ments. The new machine is described in 
another part of this issue. 


Washer for Under-Clearer Rolls. A. H. 
Gulliver, Norwich, Conn., is introducing an 
improvement for under-clearer rolls for 
mules or spinning frames. It consists in 
putting a thin washer 5/32” thickness, made 
of either fibre or leather, at the end of the 
roll which secures adequate protection to the 
cloth and wood, giving it longer life and 
when re-covered with brown duck or denim 
on the outside of roll they are claimed to be 
in as good condition as when new. A shop 
has been fitted up for the work of recovering 
rolls. 


Yarn Mercerizing Machine. C. G. Haubold, 
Inc., Chemnitz, Germany. An improved ma- 
chine for mercerizing yarn. The stretching 
rolls are set in pairs in a revolving frame. L. 
H. A. Schwartz & Co., 40 Central St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., are the American agents. 


Warp Printing Machine. F. Paatz, Koen- 
igsstrasse, Berlin, Germany. A continuous 
machine for printing, steaming, rinsing and 
drying warp yarn for woven tapestry effects. 


Paper Yarn Machine. The Erste Oester- 
reichische Jute Spinnerei and Weberei, 
Vienna, Austria. An improved machine for 
the manufacture of paper yarn. A moisten- 


ing apparatus is attached to the delivery 
rolls. 


Spindle Drive. The Saechsichen Maschin- 
enfabrik, Chemnitz, Germany. An improved 
spindle drive for spinning machines. It is 
of the well known type in which the tension 
is kept uniform by a tension pulley. 


Imitatation Lace. Ruehl & Klietsch, 
Langerfeld, near Barmen, Germany. A 
method of manufacturing narrow fabrics to 
imitate lace. 

An Embroidery Attachment for Looms. F. 
Timmermann, Barmen, Germany. A device 
for producing embroidered effects on cloth 
during the weaving process. 


Silk Reel. Brevetti Saracco, Turin, Italy. 
An improved reel for silk which is said to 
embody a number of improvements. 


Beam Frame for Slashing Machines. 
Gebrueder Sucker, Gruenberg, Silesia, have 
recently brought out an improved frame for 
holding the beams from which the yarn is 
delivered to slashers. The frame is arranged 
so that a set of beams can be placed on each 
of the four sides. While the machine is 
drawing the yarn from one set another set 
can be made ready so that no time is lost in 
changing. 


Regulating Tension on Yarn in Spinning. 
Julius Weinbrenner, Thann, Germany. An 
attachment on ring spinning frames for reg- 
ulating the tension on the yarn as it is wound 
on different parts of the cop. 


Twisting Machine for Twine, Banding, etc. 
Messrs. William Tatem, Ltd., Vulcan 
Works, Rochdale, Eng., has recently placed 
on the market an improved machine for 
manufacturing twine, banding, etc. 
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AN IMPROVED SPOOLER 


THE SACO-LOWELL SPOOLER 


The latest design of spooler built by the 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me., com- 
bines a suitable structure to enable a satis- 
factory spool to be built, with wide adjust- 
ment for shape and size of product. It is 
readily manipulated by the help, accessible 
and easily kept clean and in good order. 
Another feature is the stability of the 
traverse motion mechanism together with 


159 


lifted out of their hinges, as desired. These 
doors are arranged so that the frame cannot 
be started while either is open, nor can the 
doors be opened while the frame is in oper- 
ation. The mangle wheel and its attach- 
ments are thus simply and easily accessible 
without crawling under the frame or reach- 
ing in behind rails or rods of any kind. All 
change gears are accessible without remov- 
ing guards. The chief function of this head 


THE SACO-LOWELL SPOOLEK 


durable construction of all wearing parts. 
In working out these details the result has 
been to produce a spooler of a new design, 
embodying several patented improvements. 

The drive of the spooler is from the foot 


end and it may be driven from either above 


or below. Driving from the foot end gives 
free access to the inside of the head end, 
which encloses the head end bearing, the cut 
gear traverse motion and universal mangle 
wheel. These parts are tightly enclosed by 
the finished head end casting and by the 
steel doors, which may be opened wide or 


end arrangement, in addition to the acces- 
sibility of the parts, is the protection of the 
mangle wheel and traverse device from lint 
and yarn accretions. The improved lubrica- 
tion is also another advantage gained by this 
The traverse motion is trans- 
mitted through gears entirely. The builders 
consider the rack and pinion to be the best 
device for spooler traverse motion. In this 

spooler, the traverse of the thread 
le rods is accomplished by two shafts 
running the full length of the frame and 
carrying lifting pinions enclosed in the sam- 


arrangement. 


new 
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sons, to raise and lower the lifter rods. 
These rods are racks and are cut to mesh 
with the pinions of the lifter shaft. Each 
lifter rack is enclosed by the hollow leg of a 
samson and entirely protected from obstruc- 
tion, and in addition is connected, through 
the medium of the lifter shaft, with all the 
lifter racks on that side, so that as the 


The securing of proper position of the 
thread guides in relation to spool heads is 
accomplished by the adjustment on the head 
end lifter shaft gears, whereby the traverse 
on either side is adjusted independently in 
relation to head end mechanism without dis- 
turbing the setting of the mangle. 

The mangle wheel is of high grade con- 


THE SACO-LOWELL SPOOLER SHOWING GEARS 


traverse falls each rack is positively driven 
downwards. A release of the whole drive of 
each side is provided so that no breakage is 
possible from an obstructing spool or bob- 
bin placed under the falling thread guide 
rod. The racks are positively driven up- 
wards, and, with the condition noted, de- 
scend jointly by gravity. 


struction. In the head end an oil pan is 
placed, into which the mangle wheel dips at 
each oscillation, effectually oiling not only 
the mangle wheel and its pins, but also the 
traveler gear. A distinctive feature of this 
mangle wheel is its adjustable hub by means 
of which the crown or barrel of the spool 
may be varied to meet general mill condi- 
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tions and changes, arising from change in 
the size of the yarn. Patents are pending 
for this feature, as well as for several other 
new developments. 

The traveler gear is made of case- 
hardened steel and has bearings with a wear- 
ing surface several times as durable as were 
heretofore used on such parts. The gear 
slides back and forth in a guide while follow- 
ing the contour of the mangle wheel. 

The feet of each samson are fitted with a 
special leveling device in the form of a jack 
nut, which when turned raises or lowers the 
frame and is held in the desired position by a 
suitable fastening. This device permits re- 
leveling of the frame at any time without 
removing lag screws from the floor. 

The lower frame rods are raised high 
from the floor to enable free and easy mop- 
ping and sweeping under them. 

The spindles have been shortened and 
more ballast has been added to the whirl to 
insure steadiness and obviate a doffer guard, 
Its construction with an enlarged blade is 
satisfactory from every point of view. The 
diameter of band whirl is I 3/4 inches; of 
tape whirl, 3 1/8 inches. 

Metal construction is used throughout on 
the new spooler. 

Bobbin boxes are made with rounded cor- 
ners to prevent the accumulation of lint or 
dirt. 

All parts are interchangeable and careful 
duplication is obtained throughout accurate 
jig work. 

The use of clamps is a feature of this ma- 
chine, as all adjustments are of this type and 
there is not a single obstructive set screw 
on the frame, either on moving or stationery 
parts. The use of the new hollow, safety set 
screw is an attractive feature on the 
spoolerss 

Oiling 
frame by 
make all oil holes accessible. 

A neat and durable pulley guard and novel 
shipper are provided, each made and applied 
in a satisfactory manner to the driving end 
structure to meet all belt angles. 

A very satisfactory application of the tape 
drive has been adapted to this spooler and 


is accomplished throughout the 


oil tubes which are freely used to 


is meeting with complete success. An 8 
inch cylinder and 3 1/8 inch whirl is used, 
enabling the use of a very light weight on 
the idler sheave. This gives very long life 
to the spindle tapes and permits of great 
flexibility in the drive, overcoming the old 
difficulties of slack, overloaded bands, with 
spindles running at almost any speed or 
some stopped altogether. 
marks a distinct 


This spindle drive 
step ahead in connection 
with the drive of spooler spindles. 

Several models of this spooler are built, 
presenting different combinations. The 
shown in illustration, known as 
Model I, is equipped with an empty bobbin 
conveyor and with side steel boxes for hold- 
ing full supply bobbins. 

Model 2 is a equipped with 
Shelves for handling portable side boxes. 
With this system both the full and empty 
bobbins are handled in the same boxes, the 


spooler 


spi voler 


empty bobbins being returned to the spin- 
nings or twister room, the full bobbins. being 
received in the same boxes. These boxes 
are often used directly on the doffing trucks 


in the spinning room. 


AN IMPROVED PEARL STITCH KNITTING 
MACHINE 


A new links and links or pearl stitch knit- 
\1 link 1 link 1 stitch kn 


ting machine is now being built in this coun- 
try and offered for delivery in October by 

Machine Co. of New 
European war started 


the Grosser Knitting 
York. 
this 
plant to build and transform knitting ma- 


chines and has been increasing the mechan- 


Before the 


company established a well equipped 


ical equipment as well as the force of ex- 
perienced mechanics continuously, turning 
out a number of special flat knitting ma- 
chines for silk sweaters and other attractive 
novelties. 

The shortage of machines of the links and 
links tvpe made it advisable to go into this 
particular field. Several striking innovations 
in the construction of the machines are now 
controlled by the Grosser Knitting Machine 
Co. through patents and royalty agreements 
and will be incorporated in the new machines 
construction. 


under One of the striking 
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features is the entire elimination of the 
troublesome jack lifters hitherto used on 
links machines. A patented, hinged sinker 
is used, assuring accurate work and permit- 
ting the operation of the machines at a much 
higher speed. Needle breakage is practi- 
cally eliminated and the goods are turned 
out perfect in pattern and design. The ma- 
chines will sell at the same price as the im- 


COOLING WATER OF CONDENSATION 


[The following introduction to a collection of 
psychrometric tables for cooling tower work, pub- 
lished by the Wheeler Condenser and Engineering 
Co., Carteret, N. J., gives much useful informa- 
tion regarding the properties of moist air.] 


In the process of artificially recooling con- 
densing water, as by a cooling tower, 80 to 
go per cent. of the cooling is done by evap- 


THE GROSSER IMRROVED PEARL STITCH KNITTING MACHINE 


ported types and prompt deliveries can be 
guaranteed. For further particulars address 
the Grosser Knitting Machine Co., 260 West 
Broadway, New York. 


For more than 3,000 years China jeal- 
ously guarded its monopoly of the silk fab- 
ric, and great caravans journeyed from the 
cities of the empire to Syria and other parts 
of Asia, laden with woven silks and the raw 
filaments. The Persians became the inter- 
mediaries in this trade between China and 
Europe, supplying the Greeks and Romans 
until the middle of the sixth century A. D. 


oration of water, which passes off as atmos- 
pheric moisture and increases the humidity 
of the air. 

The figures usually desired are the 
weights of water vapor in a cubic*foot of 
air when entering and when leaving the 
tower. The difference, times the increase in 
volume of the air entering and leaving the 
tower, gives the evaporation, and this multi- 
plied by the latent heat gives the heat ab- 
stracted or the cooling. 

The expression just used, “weights of 
water vapor in a cubic foot of air,” is incor- 
rect. What is actually meant is the moisture 
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in a cubic foot of space. The same cubic 
foot contains nitrogen, oxygen, carbon, di- 
oxide, and various rarer gases, all of which, 
including the water vapor, torm what we 
call air. 

From Dalton’s law of gaseous mixtures 
we know that the weight of vapor in any 
amount of space depends solely on its own 
partial vapor pressure and temperature. 
The temperature is the same as that oi the 
air mixed with it; but the partial pressure 
of the water vapor is lower than that corre- 
sponding to this temperature, except when 
the space, or as it is usually stated, the ° air 
is saturated. Ordinarily the water vapor ex- 
ists at a temperature above that ot satura- 
tion. This means that the reader ot this 
booklet is breathing superheated steam, 

True, the steam is not high pressure 
super-heated steam, as from a boiler, but it 
is at a temperature above the saturation 
temperature, and therefore, according to 
definition, it is superheated. 

In order to determine the amount oi wate! 
vapor associated with air, occupying a 
known volume, we must determine the satu- 
ration temperature and, from ordinary vapor 
tables (steam tables), obtain the vapor pres- 
sure. 

For this reason an indirect method of ob 
taining the dew point is used, namely, irom 
suitable tables and from readings of the dry 
and wet bulb thermometers of a psychro- 
meter, which consists of two thermometers 
suitably mounted, the bulb of one thermome- 
ter being covered by a close-fitting piece of 
muslin, which is well moistened in pure 
water, hence the term, “wet bulb.” There 
are two kinds of psychrometers, the station- 
ary and the sling. In the stationary psy- 
chrometer the two thermometers are suit- 
ably mounted and hung in a convenient 
place in the shade, and in a sling psychro- 
meter they are whirled at a rate of about 
200 revolutions by the observer. The sling 
psychrometer is the more accurate, and 
these tables are for use with sling psychro- 
meter reading only. 

The wet bulb temperature must not be 
confused with the dew point; it is from o to 
20 degrees higher. The dew point is the 
saturation temperature corresponding to the 


pressure of the vapor, while the wet bulb 
temperature is the temperature to which the 
evaporation of water from a wet cloth cools 
the mercury bulb of a thermometer when 
slung through the air. What happens is a 
heat interchange; the wet bulb temperature 
first dropping and then finally becoming 
fixed when the rate of heat absorption by 
convection from the air through which it 
passes, equals the rate of cooling due to the 
evaporation of moisture. 

Simultaneous observations of dew point 
and wet and dry bulb thermometer readings 
have formed the basis for formulas and 
tables connecting the three temperatures. 

Once the dew point is known, the vapor 
pressure, the weight of moisture in a cubic 
foot, the relative humidity and the weight 
of the air in a cubic foot, etc., may all be 
obtained from steam tables and the funda- 
mental law of gases. 

The tables in this booklet of dry and wet 
bulb temperatures, dew point, per cent. hu 
midity, and pounds of moisture per 1,000 
cubic feet, were read from a large alignment 
chart prepared by Prof. H. L. Parr of Co 
lumbia University. The tables of properties 
of water vapor, by Marks & Davis, were 
used to obtain the vapor densities at differ- 
ent pressures. 

The range of dry bulb temperatures is 
from 32 degrees to 140 degrees F., and of 
wet bulb temperature, 28 degrees to 140 de- 
grees F, 

When the wet bulb temperature and dew 
point are below 32 degrees, it is necessary 
for accuracy to know whether the vapor in 
the air was formed over ice, or “under- 
cooled” water, since for the same tempera- 
ture the former vapor has a lower pressure. 
These tables refer to water vapor through- 
out, including the lines with dew points be- 
low 32° where the maximum difference is 
one degree, as compared to vapor of ice. 
At lower dew points the difference would be 
greater. For very low temperatures the 
reader is referred to the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau tables based on careful experiments of 
vapor pressure over ice. 

In making winter observations with the 
sling psychrometer care must be taken that 
the wet bulb, if still moist, does not sud- 
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denly freeze and liberate heat. If it does, 
the whirling must be repeated until a mini- 
mum stable temperature is reached. 

The absolute humidity is the amount of 
moisture, often expressed in grains, in a 
cubic foot of space, also occupied by air. 
In these tables the moisture is given in 
pounds per 1,000 cubic feet as a more prac- 
tical engineering unit. The relative humid- 
ity is the ratio of the absolute humidity to 
the absolute humidity if the water vapor 
were saturated at the observed dry bulb 
temperature. Thus the air temperature 
might be 79 degrees and the dew point 
65 degrees. The pressure correspond- 
ing to 65 degrees is .622 in. and the 
pounds per 1,000 cubic feet is .977. As the 
superheat is 14 degrees the volume is in- 
creased so that the pounds per 1000 cubic 
feet at 79 degrees = .977 [(460 + 65) + 
(4600 + 79) | = 950 

If saturated at 70 degrees the vapor pres- 
sure would be .g96 in. and the density 1.523. 
The ratio .950 + 1.523 62.5 per cent. is 
the relative humidity. 

An approximate basis for calculations in- 
volving the movement of air, is 13 cubic feet 
per pound. To be accurate we must take 
into account the temperature of the air, and 
the partial pressure of the air which depends 
on the barometric pressure and the partial 
vapor pressure. 

Vapor pressures are not given in these 
tables, but may be readily obtained by look- 
ing up the pressures corresponding to the 
dew point in a book of steam tables. Wheel- 
ers “Steam Tables for Condenser Work” 
are entirely suitable for this purpose. 

A convenient formula for the weight of 
1.000 cubic feet of air is 

W = 1330 X (B—V) + T 

Where W = weight of 1,000 cubic feet 

B = barometric pressure in inches of mercury 
(mercury corrected to physical standard of 32°). 

V => vapor pressure corresponding to dew 
point in inches 1 mercury 

. = Absolute temperature = 460 + Fahr. 

This formula is based on the experimental 


determinations of Rayleigh and Leduc. 


Example: 
Barometric pressure 29.5 
Dew point from dry and wet bulb readings. 60°. 
Air temperature, 70 iry bulb) 7 
The vapor pressure ponding to 60° is 


hes. therefore: 


W = 1330 X (29. [ - 530 
= 1330 (28 : 
72.6 lbs 

This is the sum of the weights of a 1,000 cubic of 
air and the vapor in a 1,000 cubic feet under the 
existing humidity 

For the foregoing conditions the tables give the 
pounds of moisture per 1,000 cubic feet as .81 and 
the total weight is 
0.81 + 72.6 = 73.41 lbs. 


While the absolute humidity is always ex- 
pressed in grains per cubic foot, or as in this 
table, pounds per 1,000 cubic feet, it may be 
expressed as the weight of moisture asso- 
ciated with a given weight of air assuming 
a fixed barometric pressure. The assumed 
atmosphere pressure and the given condi- 
tions of temperature and dew point deter- 
mine the volume occupied by the air, while 
the dew point determines the moisture in 
each cubic foot. Table II gives the pounds 
of vapor associated with 100 pounds of air 
saturated for dew points from 140° to 21°, 
and a barometric pressure of 29.92 inches of 
mercury. 

The moisture per 100 pounds of air is the 
same for the same dew point temperature 
and barometric pressure, irrespective of va- 


1 


riation in dry and wet bulb thermometer 


l] 
readings. Thus from Table I the dew point 


for 89° dry and 65° wet bulb is 50° and for 
72° dry and 59° wet bulb it 1s also 50° and 
the moisture per 100 lbs. of air from Table 
I! for 29.92 barometer is the same in both 
cases and equal to .7623 lbs 
Table I, which covers temperatures from 
28° to 140° F., is illustrated by the following 
data for 87° dry bulb: 
Vapor in 
1000 


Thermometer Dew Point Relative cu, ft. of 
Dry Wet Deg. F Humidity Lbs. 


87 71 63.4 46 .896 
87 70 61.6 43 .837 
69 59.8 40 -778 
68 58.9 38 .740 
67 55.8 35 681 
66 53.8 32 623 
65 51.7 30 534 
64 49 6 28 545 
63 47 25 407 
62 44-3 23 .448 
61 4! 20 .389 


The value of the cotton goods, apparel, 
etc., actually consumed in the Union of 
South Africa in 1912 was $35,001,513, out of 
imports amounting to $36,511,286. 
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LOCK WASHERS FOR DRAPER LOOMS 


From Cotton Chats 


Millions of lock washers are used annually 
by the automobile manufacturers of this 
country to secure the bolts and nuts of auto- 
mobiles and thereby safeguard the lives and 
property of the automobile traveling public 
against accident. The jar of the gasoline en- 
gine operated at high speed and the severe 
strains caused by running over rough roads 
combine to loosen everything in the ma- 
chine that is not permanently anchored. It 
is of interest to know that the lock washers 
illustrated herewith are approved and used 
by manufacturers and engineers ‘of national 
reputation. 

In a weaving mill looms are conspicuously 
subject to wear and tear, and one regular 
duty of loom fixers is the tightening of bolts 
and nuts that become loose. The reason is 
obvious. A 40-inch loom for instance on a 
plain weave operated at 160 picks per min- 
ute, on a 54 hours weekly basis makes 26,- 
956,800 picks per annum (without allowance 
for stops). This represents a travel of 
nearly six feet per pick, or 27,773 miles per 
annum, 

Unlike most conveyances the trips of the 
shuttle are short and there must be a com- 
plete stop and reversal of direction at every 
alternate pick. This necessitates a neutraliz- 
ing of the momentum of the shuttle, and al- 
though the binder and check perform this 
operation, there is of necessity much strain 
and wear. The motions of the loom are 
largely through cams which produce a shock 
when operated. 

Several years ago the Draper Co., Hope- 
dale, Mass., adopted a construction of loom 
frames where all joints are machined to- 
gether making a better fit at such joints and 
also more uniformity in measurements in the 
working parts of the loom. Recognizing the 
old difficulty of bolts and nuts becoming 
loose and the resulting troubles which fol- 
low, they have adopted the example of the 
automobile makers and are now equipping 
their looms with positive lock washers in all 
places where they can be used. An actual 
count on one of their narrow looms showed 
185 of these washers. 

While this means a material added cost to 


the company, it also means a great reduc- 
tion in wear and tear of looms to their cus- 
tomers with a corresponding reduction in 
the labor of loom fixers and in cost of sup- 
plies. A recent report from a mill where 
new looms provided with lock washers are 


being started showed less general breakage 
of parts than usual and practically no call 
for tightening of bolts. The illustration, 





FIG. I 
Fig. 1, shows the appearance of a joint on 
the Northrop Loom secured by the lock 
washer. The separate illustration, Fig. 2, of 





FIG, 2 


the washers show the sharp angular sections 
which bed themselves into the material on 
either side. 

Attention is called to the important im- 
provements in general construction of 
Northrop looms. The looms are heavier 
than is customary. The frames are ma- 
chined together. They are secured by bolts 
with lock washers. The gears have cut 
teeth. The let-off, take-up harness motion 
are all from special designs and improve- 
ments over the older motions. 

Northrop looms are now being operated 
on practically all classes of cotton goods that 
can be woven with one shuttle. Such looms 
make a saving in labor cost of weaving, im- 
prove the quality of the product, and make 
an easier job for the weaver, at increased 
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Personals 


Ivar L. Sjostrom, who, for a number of years 
was head of the United States Worsted Company’s 
mills at Lawrence, Mass., and of the Lawrence 
Dye Works, has been appointed agent and gen- 
eral superintendent of the Saxonville Mills, Saxon- 
ville, Mass. 


Edson L. Page, in charge for many years of the 
office of the Turner’s Falls Cotton Mills, Turner’s 
Fall, Mass:, has been appointed superintendent of 
this mill to succeed the late Charles N. Sumner. 
J. Martin Schneider is to succeed Mr. Page and 
Thomas Lonergan has accepted a position as gen- 
eral supervisor of manufacturing and equipment. 

C. E. Bailey has been appointed superintendent 
of the Franklin Mills Corporation, Unionville, 
Mass. He was formerly employed at the Stark 


Mills, Manchester, N. H. 


J. Howard Fryer has accepted a position to 
take charge of the Chicago office of the A. H. 
Rice Silk Company of Pittsfield, Mass 


Wilfred Larochelle has been appointed assistant 
manager of the Novelty Knitting Company, 
Woonsocket, R. I 

T. J. Sheehan has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Jamesville Woolen Mill Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 


M. G. Rosenthal has tendered his resignation 
to the Mentor Knitting Mills of Mentor, Ohio, to 
take effect September 1. For the last eight years 
Mr. Rosenthal has been connected with this com- 
pany, first as superintendent of their plant at 
Mentor and later as general superintendent of 
both the Mentor plant and the one at Erie, Pa. 


H. Edward Pickering has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Peerless Knitting Mills Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Mr. Pickering was formerly 
assistant superintendent of the knitting depart- 
ment at the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, 
Mass. . 

Warren E. Wood, for thirty-two years overseer 
of weaving at the Avon Mill, Lewiston, Me., has 
resigned his position with that*company. The 
loom-fixers in the mill presented him with a fine 
meerschaum pipe and box of cigars, the weavers 
a solid gold chain and Knights Templar charm, 
and the office force a diamond Shriner’s button 


W. H. Freeman has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Avon Mill, Lewiston, 
Me 

John W. Dearden has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding at the Chester Spinning Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa. 

Oscar Bourgeault has accepted a position as 
overseer of spinning, spooling and twisting at the 
Merino- Mill, Joslin Manufacturing Company, 
Providence, R. I. 


accepted a position as 
Fairbanks & Dorr Mill, 


Herbert Hopkins has 
overseer of dyeing at 
Guild, N. H. 

John W. Sands, overseer 
Franklin Mills, Franklin, N 
position with that company. 

Thomas M. Meehan overseer of dyeing’ at 


Fairbanks & Dorr Mill, Guild, N. H., has resigned 
his position with that company 


of finishing at the 
H., has resigned his 


Edward A. Donahue, overseer of spinning at the 
Aetna Mill of the Wright’s Health Underwear 
Company, Cohoes, N. Y., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. 


W. J. Mahaffee has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Kincaid Mill No. 2, 
Griffin, Ga. 


W. W. Foster has accepted a position as de- 
signer at the Drayton Mill, Anderson, S. C. 

A. M. Reese has been appointed superintendent 
of the Weldon Manufacturing Company, Weldon, 


Bee AS. 


J. M. Waddleton has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving at the Inverness Mill, Win- 
ston Salem, N. C. He was formerly employed at 
the Calvine Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H. Gibson, Jr., has been promoted to the 
position of superintendent of the Fairmont Man- 
ufacturing Company, Fairmont, S. C 


W. P. Sanders has been promoted to overseer 
of slashing, winding and Leaming at the Altavista 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Altavista, Va. H. G. Leigh 
has been promoted to the position of assistant 
superintendent at this mill. 


J. B. Bailey has accented a position as overseer 
of carding at the Sycamore Mills, Sycamore, Ala. 


W. E. Stafford has been appointed superintend- 
ent at the White-Williamson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Saxapahaw, N. C. 


M. T. Sanford has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Pomona Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C. He was formerly employed in a simi- 
lar position at the Midway Mills, Rockingham, 
BA. 


J. R. Lee has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding at the Danville Knitting Mill, Bon Air, 
Ala. He was formerly employed at the Gluck 
Mill, Anderson, S. C. 


Thomas H. 
superintendent of the 
Company, Cowpens, S. 


been appointed 
Manufacturing 


Henderson has 
Cowpens 


F. T. Newberry, superintendent of the Selma 
Manufacturing Company, Selma, Ala., has re- 
signed his position ‘vith that company. 


William Batten has accepted a position as over- 
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seer of carding and spinning at the Utica Knit- 
ting Company, Mill No. 5. Sherburne, N. Y. He 
comes from Pawtucket, R. I. 


George W. Merrow, second hand of carding at 
the William Clark Mills, American Thread Com- 
pany, Westerly, R. IL, has resigned his position 
with that company. 


Alexander B. Bernard, assistant foreman at the 
Finlayson Flax Spinning Company, North Graf- 
ton, Mass., has resigned. 


W. G. Keeble has been appointed manager of 
The William Mitchell Company, Kincardine, Ont., 
Canada. 


Frederick Eick, superintendent of the Bradford 
Mill, J. & J. Dobson, Inc., Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has resigned his position with thar 
company. 


George Bassett, formerly overseer of carding at 
the Hecla Mill, American Woolen Co., Uxbridge, 
Mass., has secured a‘similar position with a large 
knitting mill in Scranton, Pa 


Eben S. Draper, son of the late Governor Eben 
S. Draper, has started work in the Draper Com- 
pany’s plant at Hopedale, Mass. He is engaged 
in the drafting room and will learn the business. 
He graduated from Harvard University in June. 


Henry Hamill has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Holliston Woolen Com- 
pany, Holliston, Mass. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Bellingham Woolen Company, 
North Bellingham, Mass. 


C. H. Blackburn, overseer of spinning at the 
Devonshire Mills, Goff’s Falls, N. H., has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


H. G. Tietze has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Devonshire Mills, Goff's 
Falls, N. H. 


C. A. Hueber has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Windham Manufacturing 
Company, South Windham, Me. 


John Cantlin has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Rock River Woolen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wis. He was formerly employed 
at the Patrick Duluth Woolen Mill, Duluth, Minn. 


R. D. Lowe, overseer of carding at the Joseph 
Noone’s Sons Co., Peterboro, N. H., has resigned 
his position with that company. 


M. J. Lannon has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Franklin Mill, Franklin 
Falls, N. H. He was formerly employed at the 
Middlesex Mill, Lowell, Mass. 


John H. Hall has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Joseph Noone Sons Co., 
Peterboro, N. H. 


J. F. Rigney has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Mann & Stevens Woolen 
Co., East Brookfield, Mass. 


William F. Follett has accepted a position as 
second hand of carding at the Killingly Manufac- 
turing Co., Killingly, Conn. 
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William D. Hussey has accepted a position. 
as overseer of dry finishing at the Ardmore Mill, 
Yantic, Conn, 


John Lynch has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding at the Bellingham Woolen Co., North 
Bellingham, Mass. He was formerly employed at 
the Holliston Woolen Co., Holliston, Mass. 


Joseph Costine, overseer of finishing at the Gil- 
sum Woolen Company, Gilsum, N. H., has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


David A. Lapraik, overseer of dyeing at the 
Clinton Knitting Company, Clinton, Ont., Can- 
ada, has resigned his position with that company 


Cason J. Callaway has accepted a position as 
bookkeeper and cashier at the new Hillside Cou- 
ton Mills, LaGrange, Ga 


W. P. Hamrick has been appointed genera! 
superintendent of the group of mills embraced in 


the Hampton Mills Company, Greenville, S. C. 
to succeed H. G. Welborn. 


S. B. Shipp has accepted a position as overseer 
reaving at the Inverness Mill, Winston-Salem. 


Guy R. Lewis has been promoted from assistant 
to superintendent of the Kentucky Cotton Yarn 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 


D. B. Mehaffey has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at Mill No. 1 of the Lancaster 
Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 


T. D. Pemberton has accepted a position as 
overseer of spinning at Mill No. 2 of the Lancas- 
ter Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 


H. C. Moore has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Gaston Cotton 
Mills, Cherryville, N. C. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Buffalo Mills, Stubbs, N. C. 


G. T. Lashley has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Hopedale Mill, Burlington, N. C. 


Grover White has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Glen Raven 
Mill, Burlington, N. C 


R. T. Comer has been appointed superintendeut 
of the new Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
He was formerly superintendent of the Pione>-r 
Cotton Mills, Guthrie, Okla. 


J. A. McFalls has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Jewell Mill, Thomasville, 
N. C. He was formerly employed at the Lynch- 
burg Cotton Mills, Lynchburg, Va. 


T. S. McGalliard has accepted a position as 
overseer of spinning at the Inverness Mills, Win- 
ston Salem, N. C. 

Haldon Cook has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C., to succeed Edgar McNeei;. 
He formerly held this position and comes from 
McAdenville, N. C. 


James Blue has been promoted from night sup- 
erintendent to superintendent of the Delburg Cot- 
ton Mills, Davidson, N. C. 
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Harry Newhall, for several years second hand 
the drawing department at the Pacific Mill, 
uawrence, Mass., has been promoted to the posi- 

f overseer in the spooling department to fill 
e position made vacant by the death of the late 
James H. O’Connell 





L. G. Drummond has accepted a position as 
overseer of finishing at the Virginia Woolen Com- 
pany, Winchester, Va 

James F. Reed, overseer of spinning and spool- 
ing at the Shetuket Company, Norwich, Conn., 
has resigned his position with that company. 


Fred Langley has accepted a position as over- 


seer of carding and spinning on the night shift at 
the Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill. He was formerly employed at the Orr 


Felt & Blanket Company, Piqua, Ohio. 


W. B. Green has accepted a position in 





+ + + +} J eur 
g aepartment at tne Ne W 


utting Mills, New Castle, Pa. 





H. McKenzie has accepted a position as over- 
f dy Manufacturing Com- 


s 


seer of dyeing 











Charles Heb ( k rf ( hohocken, Pa., 
died at Eaglesmere yn ust 10 after a 
long illness. Mr. (¢ vho is best known in th 
textile trade as the rr of the Textile Record 


had won a national reputation as an author, lec- 
turer and stalwart defender of a tariff for the pro 
tect f American industry. Born in Berlin, 


Md., on July 11, 1841, the son of Rev. W. J. and 
1 a lis business career as 
adelphia Inquirer, where he 












soon became dram In 1867 he joined 
the editorial staff of Iphia Evening Bul 
letin, becoming one of the owners in 1875. Het 
he preaching rine of protection, a 
vork whicl continued almost to the day of his 
death. In 1 Mr. Clark took an active part 

the ganizatio1 f facturers Club of 
Ph Iph and w its first secre 
tary, a position he held for ten years, exerting 
great influence in tariff matters through the 


weekly Bulletin of the Club, by arguments before 
congressional comittees and in many other ways 
He distinguished himself not only by his loyalty 
] ective cause, but also by his independ 

hich was often forcibly exhibited by oppo 
S yrominent protectionists when he be- 
Ey Pe ¢ he wror 
lever ieém to be wrong 


ver of men and affairs, he gained 





a human nature during his 
career as a journalist This knowledge and his 
literary attainments were shown in a number of 
books, some humorous and others of a more se- 


rious character. beginning with “Out of the Hurly 
Burly,” 1874, which was { lowed by “Elbow 





Room,” “Captain Bluit,” “Happy Hollow,” 1903 
“The Quakeress,” 1905, and “By the Be of the 
River,” the last a collection of tales suggested 
his hor und neighbors 
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the J. Ellwood Lee Company, Conshohocken, Pa., 
manufacturers of surgical appliances, and was 
made president of the corporation. This position 
he held until the business was merged in that of 
the Lee Tire & Rubber Co. = 

Mr. Clark was active in church work. Thirty- 
nine years ago he organized a Bible class at Con- 
shohocken and remained in charge of it until his 
strength failed a few months ago. Local affairs 
engaged his active interest and he was a leader 
in every enterprise for the development of ‘is 
home town. Mr. Clark was a veteran of the civil 
war and a member of George Smith Post No. 72 
G. A. R. He is survived by a widow, three sons 
and two daughters 


William A, Dickel, widely known among _ th 
textile trades of Philadelphia, Pa., died suddenly 
on August 19, in Ocean City, N. J., of acute in- 
digestion, where he was spending the summer 


months with his family, the body being removed 
to his home in Melrose Park, Pa., for burial. Mr 
Dickel will be remembered by the trade as being 
connected with one of the oldest textile manufac- 
turing concerns in this vicinity, a business started 
very many years ago by his father, the late Henry 
Dickel, for the manufacture of ingrain carpets. A 
few years ago he retired from the carpet trade, 
disposed of the equipment of the plant and started 
up a new business in the Arizona St. mill under 
the name of Henry Dickel & Son, in which he 
manufactured mercerized, silk and artificial silk 
laces and braids. Later on he incorporated and 
started the Industrial Tape Mills Company, of 
which he was president and treasurer up to the 
time of his death, and which has been successfully 
engaged in making narrow fabrics at Jasper & 
Huntingdon Sts. Mr. Dickel was also identified 
with the Industrial Trust, Title & Savings Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, being a member of its 
Board of Directors for many years. 





John R. Curran, for the past ten years secretary 
and treasurer of the Phoenix Silk Mills, Pater- 
son, N. J., and for forty years connected with that 
concern, died August 16 at his home in that city, 
at the age of 83 years, from the effects of a stroke 
of paralysis received several years ago. One 
daughter survives him. 

John W. Platt, member of the firm of Platt 
Bros., manufacturers of yarns, Manayunk, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., died at his home in Roxborough, 
Philadelphia, of heart trouble, at the age of 63 
years. He succeeded his father, John W. Platt, 
deceased, in the yarn business 


E. G. Eberhardt, wealthy philanthropist, vice- 
president and general manager of the Mishawaka 
Woolen Company, Mishawaka, Ind., committed 
suicide on his son’s grave in the Mishawaka 
Cemetery on August 17, by shooting himself twice 
through the heart. Grief over the death of his 
son, Harris, in an automobile accident, is believed 
to have caused the act. He was 49 years of age. 


George F. Small, for fifteen years superintendent 
of the Clark Thread Company, Newark, N. J., 
died recently. 
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John B. Curtis, agent of the Atlantic Cotton 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., until their purchase by 
the Pacific Mills, died August 19 at the Barr 
Sanitarium, following an operation for appendi- 
citis. He is survived by his widow and 
daughter. 


one 


Frank P. Sheldon, designer of many of the mills 
throughout the country, died August 17, after a 
short illness, at the age of 69 years. In 1870 M 
Sheldon established himself in business in Provi- 
dence as a mill engineer, and until his death di- 
rected his energy toward the development of that 
business. Because of his eminence in the textile 
world, Mr. Sheldon was appointed Director 
Textiles of the United States Commission to 
Paris Exposition in 1900. His widow and thr: 
children survive him 


Fred Aiken, son of 


hosiery manufacturer, 


Walter Aiken, a 
died recently. He was born 
in Franklin, N. H., November 4, 1855, and 
educated at Colby Academy and Norwich 

For several years he was employed 
the machine shop and hosiery mills owned by 
father, and after the latter’s death was 
with his brother, James Aiken, in conducting the 
hosiery business under the firm name Walter 
Aiken Sons. Two sons and two 
vive him. 


pioneer 


versity 


associatt 


daughte1 


Ross, of Dexter, Lambert & : 
manufacturers Paterson, N. J., and former]; 
president of t *. J. Ross Manufacturing Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., died August 21 trom a comp 
cation of diseases. Mr. Ross was 64 years ol 
He was active in Presbyterian church work 
was a member of the Manhattan Club, 
York City and the Washington Association, 
Jersey. He was vice-president of the 

Scottish organization. His wife 
survive hit 


Edwin J 


Ross 
and ten chil 


James Bright, genet 

t lax Spinning 
the Samarita 
of 63 years. H 


two daughter 


William Pendlebury, of the firm of 
& Bro., Aramingo Dyeing, Finishing & 
Works, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., died 


August 
8. following an illness of six weeks, at the age ol 


67 years. One daughter survives him. 


Alphonso H. Brothers, for forty-four years con 
nected with the Dunham Hosiery Company, 
Poquonock, Conn., and for twenty-four years gen- 
eral manager of the underwear plant, died recently 


at the age of 68 years 


Harold Farquhar Hadden, president of the firm 
of Hadden & Company, Inc., silk importers of 212 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, died August 11 at 
his summer home in Seabright, N. J., in his 
sixtieth year. He was educated in England, being 
graduated from Cambridge University in 1876. 
Mr. Hadden was a member of the University, 
Church, Merchants’, Rumson Country, and Colony 
Clubs. He is survived by his widow, two daug] 
ters and three sons 


James P 


Tolman, for thirty years president of 
the Samson 


Cordage Works of Boston, Mass 
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lied Wednesday, July 28, at his yme in 
Newton, Mass., in his sixty-eighth year. 
been since last 
paralysis. Mr. T 


rtten 


tel 


West 
He had 
when he had a stroke of 
Boston. He 
ls in Roxbury and then 

Institute of Technol- 
was graduated with the first 
that institution, in 1868. He 
entered the cordage business and in 1884 es- 

1 


Tolman was born in 
public scho 
Massachu 
which he 


sent Out from 


ded the 
entered the setts 


Oxy, Irom 


lished the Samson Cordage Works, doing busi- 


a partnership under the Oy. = 
& Company. Thi ized into a stock 
in 1888 with Mr man as president; 
+, Pratt, treasurer, Frank D. Aldrich 
untirin nergy terling charac 

yr him many 


immunity 


name 


Isso 


} n 


orcester Academy 
ill was at Tilton 
Pine St. Cong 

sd with Masonic 1 i 


Club and Home Market 


two sons and one daughter 


mem} 
Club. H 


survive him 


Peter James Dockray, for the past eight years 
superintendent of the 
Woonsocket, R. I. died at his home in that city 
\ugust 3, after a linge 

stomach trouble. 
ral years. Mr 


is survived by his wife 


Lawton Spinning Company 
ering illne Death was due 
He had been a sufferer for 
Dockray was born February 
and three 


Nathan G., 
overseer of 


pany 
bath 


Kenyon, thirty-t 1 of age, 
carding at Weaving Com- 
Pawtucket, R. I., unconscic is in 
tub in his boarding place in that city. He 
ed to the Memorial Hospital but died on 
Death was caused by acute indigesti 
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New Publications 


Any work noticed under this heading can be obtained, 
postage or express charges free, by sending the price listed 
to Lord & Nagle Company, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
A catalogue of textile books in the English language will 
be sent free on application. 


The World’s Cotton Crops, by John A. Todd, 
Bt. rofessor of Economics, University 
College, Nottingham, England, 460 pages, 5 x 
7 1/2; A. & C. Black, Ltd., 4 Soho Square, 
London, W. 

The aut has aimed in this work to give a 
comprehensive account of the pro- 
‘tion of cott throughout the. world He 
states frankly in the preface that he is not a tech- 
cotton cultivation, but has gone 
and sifted it so as 
lude only the available information on 
subject. His experience in Egypt and his col- 
training have fitted him for such work, and 

> result is a very useful 

luction. “he author completed the work a few 

weeks before the outbreak of the great war at a 

time when the cotton problem facing the world was 

to provide an increase in the supply in order to 
prevent a cotton famine. The war has changed 
all that temporaril a separate chap- 
author deal ith the effects of the great 

The work is freely illustrated and con- 

a number of llent maps. The following 
»stract from le of contents shows the man- 
in which the subject has been treated: Intro- 

t The Cotton lant: The Geographical 

Distribution of Cotton; India; China, Japan, and 
jo-China: Russia, Persia, and Asia-Minor; The 

ited States, Mexico: The Price of American 

Cotton; British West Africa; East and South-East 

Africa (British); Other African Colonies; South 

America; Long Stanle American Upland; Egypt; 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; Se land Cotton; 

Oceanica: The »s of Cotton; The Uses of Cot- 
seed; The Effects of the Statistical Ap- 

America, In- 


rile 


velopment and Properties of Raw Cotton, 
Lawrence Balls, 214 pages, 5 x 
A. & C. Black td., 4 Soho Square, 

W. Price 
[ ly botanist to the Khedivial 
i and to the Egyptian 
Department, has writ- 
present the history of 
f cot lint. The work has a 
number of excellent illustrations. The contents 
are arranged under the following heads: The De- 
velopment of Pedigree; The Development of the 
Plant: The Development of the Boll, I. Struc- 
tural: The Development of the Boll, II. Environ- 
mental Influences; The Development of Commer- 
cial -Lint: The Development of Cotton-Growing; 
Methods of Investigation; Tables of Statistical 


Data. 


The-Science of Fabrics and the Testing of Cloths. 
(Stoffkunde und Warenunterouchung); by W. 
Reuff, Director of Weaving in Sindelfingen- 
Stuttgart, 266 pages, 5 1/2 by 8 1/8; T. B. 
Metzlersche, Buchhandlung, Stuggart. Price 
$2.00. 

This volume contains a condensed account of 
textile raw materials, the manufacture of yarn and 
construction of fabrics, together with the testing 
of textile materials, the contents being arranged 
under the following heads: Raw materials and 
yarns; How Woven Fabrics are Produced; Dye- 
ing, Bleaching, Printing and Finishing; Testing 
and Appraising Fabrics. There are a number of 
illustrations. The volume contains a large amount 
of useful information regarding the various 
branches of textile manufacturing, making it a 
very valuable handbook for both students and 
mill men. The text is in German. 


BUSINESS LITERATURE 


The Fulton Cut Maker; Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Lowell, Mass. 

A 3-page folder illustrating and describing the 
Fulton cut marker for identifying cloth patterns. 
In mills whcre a number of patterns of cloth are 
made there is often so much similarity between 
them that mistakes frequently occur by using the 
wrong warp. With the slasher equipped with the 


Fulton cut marker this difficulty is removed 


Psychrometric Tables for Cooling Tower Work; 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company, 
Carteret, N. J. 

This booklet gives a series of psychrometric 
tables which the publisher states are the only 
standard tables of this kind that have been issued 
in complete form. The new tables are based on 
readings from a large alignment chart calculated 
by Prof. H. L. Parr of Columbia University 


The Story of the Oldest Cotton Mill; U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Co., 19 Dudley St., Providence, 
a ks 
This circular gives an account of the coating of 
the interior of the Lippitt Cotton Mills, Lippitt 
Vilage, R. I., wth Rice’s “Mill White.” When the 
old Lippitt mill was built, whitewash was used on 
the walls and ceiling, and during the past hundred 
years scores of layers of whitewash have been 
applied. This was continually scaling off and re- 
quiring frequent repainting. A short time ago, 
B. B. & R. Knight, the present owners, had Rice’s 
Gloss Mill White applied to all the walls and ceil- 
ing. The result is that the scaling nuisance has 
been permanently stopped and the glossy finish 
makes the interior as bright as a modern plant. 
Illustrations are given showing the condition of 
the working room at the present time. 


Steam Trap Catechism; American Steam Gauge 
& Valve Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass 
This sixteen page booklet begins with a serics 
of questions and answers relative to the steam 
trap. In addition there is much useful information 


AOR I NEBR Bi 
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regarding the best type of trap to be used and the 
economizing of steam by the use of the American 
Ideal steam trap. There is an imposing list oi 
the users of the American trap in various parts 
of the country. 


Why Trade 
Henry C. 
Mass. 

This is a 16-page pamphlet giving much useful 
information regarding the expiration of patent 
and trade mark rights. Mr. Thomson is a special- 
ist in trade mark and patent law and has stated 
his views in a very clear manner, illustrating his 
argument in a way that carries conviction 


Marks Expire 
Thomson, 15 


With Patents; by 
State St., Boston, 


Bulletin of the Textile School of North Carolina, 
West Raleigh, North Carolina; Thomas Nel 
son, Professor of Textile Industry 

This is a four-page leaflet giving an 

the equipment and work at the Textile School of 
North Carolina. After calling attention to the 
responsible positions held by graduates of this 
school, interesting statistics of the cotton industry 
in North Carolina are given. The circular out- 
lines the work of the school, which includes the 
analysis of dye stuffs, instruction in the manufac- 
ture of dyestuffs, also in chemistry, dyeing, mathe 
matics, English, Spanish, drawing, motors, ma 
chine shop work, wood work, etc 


ccount oO 


Boiler Valves; The Wm. Powell C 
Ohio. 
This booklet illustrates a complete line 
room valves that are manufactured by the 
Powell Co. They are suitable for installation 
any industrial plant throughout the country. 
booklet is distributed generally and is well prin 


and illustrated. 
# 
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Bowes, Blackstone & ( 
and worsted yarn, Philadel 
a New England branch office 
Boston; telephone Oxfo1 
Bowes will be the New E 
the firm, who represent 
French and Bradford spun worsted yart 


also deal in woolen yarns of every 


SALES MANAGER OF THE PERMUTIT CO. 
A. R. Calro. who for nearly | been 


textile representative of the Permutit Co., of Ne 
York, has been 
the company. He will continu g 


inquiries | 


1s personal 


two years has 


appointed manager oO les 


LEIGH AND BUTLER 


rhe following notice has been sent to the trade: 
Boston, August 7, 1915 

Dear Sirs: Referring to our recent announce- 
ment of the unfortunate death of our senior part 
ner, Mr. Evan Arthur Leigh, which occurred on 
the S. S. Lusitania on May 7th, 1915, we now bez 
to intorm you that our business will hereafter be 
carried on by Mr. Arthur Cecil Butler, under the 
same firm name as heretofore. 
We take this opportunity of 


1 


thanking all who 
' 
Nave so Kindly 


offered expressions of sympathy, 
which we have been unable to acknowledge pre 
viously. [rusting for a 


igreeable relations, we 


“Ontinuance ol our 


THE G. E. “HOME ELECTRICAL” 


The “Home Electrical,” an exhibit of the Gen 
eral Electric Company in the Palace of Manu® 
factures at the Panama-Pacific International Ex 
position, has received the unique distinction of 
being awarded two gold med: y the Interna 
tional Jury of Awards : 

This is but one of the 
at the Exposition 
model home of 


exhibits of the company 
ind consists of a full-sized, 
simple, Spanish-California, bun 

galow design, in which electricity 
rm practically all the domestic tasks and labors 
conduce to many of the household com 
living. The home is completely 


nd attractively decorated, all in 


is made to per 


furnished 


or t te 
g od taste, 


ready 
for occupancy 
room 


sewing room, 


It comprises a large living room, 
with breakfast al 

bath, kitcl 

The r¢ 


and fulfils 
and it also heats, 


sews 


electrical con 
iverage family 
e income 


‘Home 
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| New Publications 


Any work noticed under this heading can be obtained, 
postage or express charges free, by sending the price listed 
to Lord & Nagle Company, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
A catalogue of textile books in the English language will 
be sent free on application. 


The World’s Cotton Crops, by John A. Todd, 
B. L., Professor of Economics, University 
College, Nottingham, England, 460 pages, 5x 
7 1/2; A. & C. Black, Ltd., 4 Soho Square, 
London, W. 

‘he author has aimed in this work to give a 
condensed but comprehensive account of the pro- 
1 f cotton throughout the. world He 
states frankly in the preface that he is not a tech- 
nical expert on cotton cultivation, but has gone 
carefully through the material and sifted it so as 
to include only the best available information on 
the subject. His experience in Egypt and his col- 
lege training have fitted him for such work, and 
the result :s a very useful handbook of cotton pro- 
duction. The author completed the work a few 
weeks before the outbreak of the great war at a 
time when the yn problem facing the world was 
to provide an crease in the supply in order to 

: famine The war has changed 
In a separate chap- 
effects of the great 

y illustrated and con- 

llent maps. The following 

f contents shows the man- 

has been treated: Intro- 

The Geographical 

China, Japan, and 

Indo-China; Asia-Minor; The 

United States, } ico: The Price of American 

Cotton; British West Africa; East and South-East 

Africa i fr Colonies; South 

America; Long Stanle American Upland; Egypt; 

The Anglo-E 5 Sea Island Cotton; 

Oceanica; Uses of Cotton; The Uses of Cot- 

ton-Seed; 7 Effects of the War; Statistical Ap- 

pendix: Production, Consumption, America, In- 
dia, Egypt, and Prices 


4 
auction 


ins a number 
abstract from the 


ductory: 


Distributi 


The Development and Properties of Raw Cotton, 
by W. Lawrence Balls, M.A., 214 pages, 5 x 
7 1/2; A. & C. Black, ., 4 Soho Square, 
London, W. Price $2.00. 
The author, formerly tanist to the Khedivial 
gricult iro, and to the Egyptian 
Gove Department, has writ- 
ten thi er to present the history of 
the dev l The work has a 
number excellent illustrations. The contents 
are arranged under following heads: The De- 
velopment of Pedigree; The Development of the 
Plant: The Development of the Boll, I. Struc- 
tural: The Development of the Boll, II. Environ- 
mental Influences; The Development of Commer- 
cial Lint; The Development of Cotton-Growing; 
Methods of Investigation; Tables of Statistical 
Data. 
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The. Science of Fabrics and the Testing of Cloths. 
(Stoffkunde und Warenunterouchung); by W. 
Reuff, Director of Weaving in Sindelfingen- 
Stuttgart, 266 pages, 5 1/2 by 8 1/8; T. B. 
Metzlersche, Buchhandlung, Stuggart. Price 
$2.00. 

This volume contains a condensed account of 
textile raw materials, the manufacture of yarn and 
construction of fabrics, together with the testing 
of textile materials, the contents being arranged 
under the following heads: Raw materials and 
yarns; How Woven Fabrics are Produced; Dyc- 
ing, Bleaching, Printing and Finishing; Testing 
and Appraising Fabrics. There are a number of 
illustrations. The volume contains a large amount 
of useful information regarding the various 
branches of textile manufacturing, making it a 

handbook for both students and 


very valuable 
mill men. The text is in German. 


BUSINESS LITERATURE 


Fulton Cut Maker; 
Lowell, Mass. 

A 3-page folder illustrating and describing the 
Fulton cut marker for identifying cloth patterns. 
In mills whcre a number of patterns of cloth are 
made there is often so much similarity between 
them that mistakes frequently occur by using the 
wrong warp. With the slasher equipped with the 
Fulton cut marker this difficulty is removed 


The Saco-Lowell Shops, 


Psychrometric Tables for Cooling Tower Work; 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company, 
Carteret, N. J. 

This booklet gives a series of psychrometric 
tables which the publisher states are the only 
standard tables of this kind that have been issued 
in complete form. The new tables are based on 
readings from a large alignment chart calculated 
by Prof. H. L. Parr of Columbia University. 


The Story of the Oldest Cotton Mill; U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Co., 19 Dudley St., Providence, 
m4. 

This circular gives an account of the coating of 
the interior of the Lippitt Cotton Mills, Lippitt 
Vilage, R. I., wth Rice’s “Mill White.” When the 
old Lippitt mill was built, whitewash was used on 
the walls and ceiling, and during the past hundred 
years scores of layers of whitewash have been 
applied. This was continually scaling off and re- 
quiring frequent repainting. A short time ago, 
B. B. & R. Knight, the present owners, had Rice’s 
Gloss Mill White applied to all the walls and ceil- 
ing. The result is that the scaling nuisance has 
been permanently stopped and the glossy finish 
makes the interior as bright as a modern plant. 
llustrations are given showing the condition of 
the working room at the present time. 


Steam Trap Catechism; American Steam Gauge 
& Valve Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass 
This sixteen page booklet begins with a serics 
of questions and answers relative to the steam 
trap. In addition there is much useful information 
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regarding the best type of trap to be used and the 
economizing of steam by the use of the American 
Ideal steam trap. There is an imposing list oi 
the users of the American trap in various parts 
of the country. 


Why Trade 
Henry C. 
Mass. 

This is a 16-page pamphlet giving much useful 
information regarding the expiration of patent 
and trade mark rights. Mr. Thomson is a special- 
ist in trade mark and patent law and has stated 
his views in a very clear manner, illustrating his 
argument in a way that carries conviction 


With Patents; by 


Marks Expire 
State St., Boston, 


Thomson, 15 


3ulletin of the Textile School of North Carolina, 
West Raleigh, North Carolina; Thomas Nel- 
son, Professor of Textile Industry. 

This is a four-page leaflet giving an account of 
the equipment and work at the Textile School of 
North Carolina. After calling attention to the 
responsible positions held by graduates of this 
school, interesting statistics of the cotton industry 
in North Carolina are given. The circular out- 
lines the work of the school, which includes the 
inalysis of dye stuffs, instruction in the manufac- 
ture of dyestuffs, also in chemistry, dyeing, mathe- 
matics, English, Spanish, drawing, motors, ma- 
chine shop work, wood work, etc. 


Boiler Valves; The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 
Ohio. 

This booklet illustrates a complete line of boiler 
room valves that are manufactured by the Wm 
Powell Co. They are installation in 
any industrial plant throughout the country. The 
booklet is distributed generally and is well printed 


and illustrated. 
a a 


Industrial Notes 


suitable for 


BOSTON OFFICE 


Bowes, Blackstone & Co., agents for 
and worsted yarn, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
a New England branch office at 161 Summer St., 
Boston; telephone Oxford 2636. Theodore J 
Bowes will be the New England representative of 
the firm, who represent several large spinners 
French and Bradford spun worsted yarns, and who 


also deal in woolen every description 


SALES MANAGER OF THE PERMUTIT CO. 


A. R. Calro, who for irly two years has been 
textile representatiy f Permutit Co., of N 
York, has been ap manager of 

the company. He will 


inquiries fis persona 


nue to 
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LEIGH AND BUTLER 


The following notice has been sent to the trade: 
Boston, August 7, 1915 
Dear Sirs: Referring to our recent announce- 
ment of the unfortunate death of our senior part 
ner, Mr. Evan Arthur Leigh, which occurred on 
the S. S. Lusitania on May 7th, 1915, we now bez 
to inform you that our business will hereafter be 
carried on by Mr. Arthur Cecil Butler, under the 
same firm name as heretofore 
We take this opportunity of thanking all who 
have so kindly offered expressions of sympathy, 
which we have been unable to acknowledge pre 
viously. rrusting for a continuance of ous 
agreeable relations, we remain 


THE G. E. “HOME ELECTRICAL” 


The “Home Electrical,” an exhibit of the Gen 
eral Electric Company in the Palace of Manu® 
factures at the Panama-Pacific International Ex 
position, has received the unique distinction of 
being awarded two gold medals by the Interna 
tional Jury of Awards : 

This is but one of the exhibits of the company 
at the Exposition and consists of a full-sized, 
model home of simple, Spanish-California, bun 
galow design, in which electricity is made to per 
form practically all the domestic tasks and labors 
and to conduce to many of the household com 
forts of living. The home is completely furnished 
and attractively decorated, all in good taste, ready 
for occupancy. It comprises a large living room, 
dining room with breakfast alcove, 
y, sewing room, bath, 
room and laundry There are 
a workshop and a small creamery. Ele: 
launders, r 


countless other domestic 


bedroom, 


hnursery, 


kitchen, refrigerator 


also an electric 
garage, 
sews and fulfils 
and it also heats, 


lights and cools the house, all these electrical con 


ity cooks, sweeps, 


duties; 


veniences being suitable for the average family 
ind within the means of a moderate income 

One of the gold med: was awarded the “Home 

* hag by 
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OUTING AT PAWTUCKET 


The second annual outing of the overseers and 
office staff oi the Jenckes Spinning Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., took, place Saturday, Aug. 7, 1915, 
on the grou 1 Warwick Club. The party 
left the mill by special car and on arriving lunch 
was serve A ball game had been scheduled be- 
tween the id weaving departments, cap- 
tained by Stevens 
tively, and 
was finally won by the 


he winners in the o 


Sieferth and 
much excitement and merriment, 
nine, by a score 
ther events were 


respec 


weavers 


Dash: tst., F. Morrison; 2nd., A 


ry ene 


OUTING OF 1HE 


W. Bottomley, A 
itgomery, E. Hackett 
h; 2nd., W. Bottomlys 

Meiklejorn; 


2nd., 
W. Dickson; 2nd., J 


as served and after thx 

to the fare, Geo. Fish 

superintendent and sec 

ration, made appropriate re- 

read from F. L. Jackson, 

concern, expressing regret at be- 

ing unable to be present, but inviting the party to 
be his guests at the ne outing on his farm at 
Narragansett Pier. The ci nittee in charge com 


prised: R Buckley, s¢ 
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Holdsworth, A. 


retary; O. Sieferth, treasurer; G 
G. Stevens and W. Dickson 


CHANGE IN GOULDS SELLING ORGANIZATION 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y.. manufacturers of pumps for every 
announces a change in the management 
of its sales organization. Instead of having the 
entire organization in charge of a execu 
tive, the selling work has been divided and is now 
directed by R. E. Hall, former manager of the 
Boston office, and W. E. Dickey, former manager 
of the New York office, both of whom are vice- 
presidents of the company. A. H. Whiteside, for- 


mer sales manager has 


service, 


single 


resigned 


a, 


=a} 


JENCKES SPINNING CO, 


Mr. Hall, who is now located at Seneca Falls, 
has charge of the general work of the department 
and in addition looks after the business in all the 
Northern, Central West and Northern Pacific 
States, including the territories of the Boston, 
Seneca Falls and Chicago offices. The export 
business is also under Mr. Hall’s supervision. 

Mr. Dickey has charge of all business in 
Southern, Southwestern and Southern Pacific 
States, including the territories of the New York, 
Pittsburg, Atlanta and Houston offices. He will 
continue to make his headquarters at the New 
York office at 16 Murray Street. 

W. H. Hopper, who has been with the company 
for over twenty years, succeeds Mr. Dickey as 
New York manager. C. W. Fulton, formerly 
works manager, has been appointed manager of 
the Boston office 

This division of the work in the 
outlined is to give the Goulds’ customers 
of a more personal nature 


manner 
service 
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OUTING OF THE HOME BLEACH AND 
DYE WORKS 


The seventh annual outing of the Home Bleach 
and Dye Works employees was held on Saturday, 
August 14th, at Rocky Point. Each year the com- 
pany has given an outing to its employees, and 
this year’s event was in no way inferior to those 
of the past. The affair was the largest ever held. 
The party left Pawtucket at 8 A. M. in three elec- 
tric cars, which were tastefully decorated for this 
occasion, and arrived at the Point at 9.30. Here 
they were met by the manager, Edward J. Mc- 
Caughey, and the party at once headed for the 
recreation grounds. The various athletic games 
were as follows: 


OUTING OF THE HOME 


100 yard Dash—Won by Wm. Hathaway 

Standing Broad Jump—Jos. McCaughey, Ist; 
Jos. Sherry, 2nd. 

Hop, Step and Jump—John Russell, 1st; Edw. 
Devlin, 2nd. 

Sack Race—Owen McGlone, Ist; Jas. McDade, 
2nd 

Three Legged Race—Jas. McDade and John 
Sherry, 1st; Frank Vassett and Earl Rowbottom, 
2nd. 

Girls’ Race, 50 yds Eliz. Poole, 1st; Florence 
Fanning, 2nd. 

Girls’ Base Ball Throwing—Won by Florence 
Nixon and Mary A. Murry 

Jump Rope Contest—Lillian Holden, 1st; Etta 
Mulholland, 2nd. 

Potato Race—Won by Louise Murray 

After these sports came the national pastime, 
baseball, a game being arranged between the 
quilling department and the *sgrey room lhe 
quilling department won bv a score of 7 to § 

The party then adjourned to the dining hall 
where a Rhode Island clambake was served \t 
6 o’clock the employees rounded up for the return 
trip home. 

The committee of arrangements consisted 
Jas. Crawley, chairman: Thos. O'Donnell, secr: 
tary; Jas. Woods; Leo McGill: Joseph Crompt 
John MacConnors; Owen McGlone 


S. D. Bausher, overating the Gotham Under 
wear & Bleach Works, is now selling his goods 


direct and not through agents 
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NEW PROCESS GEAR CORPORATION 


A deal has just been closed between T. G. 
Meachem, vice-president of the New Process Gear 
Corporation, and officers of the Union Typewriter 
Company, whereby the former corporation will 
acquire ownership of the Monarch Typewriter 
plant, Syracuse, N. Y., on October 1 

The buildings of the Monarch plant cover two 
acres, and the surrounding land, which adjoins 
the property of the New Process Gear Corpora- 
tion, includes an additional three acres. The main 
building is five stories high, is of brick and slow 
burning mill construction, has a frontage of 480 
feet on No. Franklin St., and extends back 350 
feet to Onondaga creek. 


| 
: 


BLEACH AND DYE WORKS 


The carrying capacity of the floors is to be in 
creased by steel reinforcement from 200 to 300 
and 350 pounds per square foot, the additional 
strength being necessary to provide for heavier 
material and machinery. After alterations the 
Monarch plant will be used by the New Process 
Gear Corporation as the job gear and spur and 
transmission gear department and the _ present 
plant will be devoted exclusively to the manufac 
ture of automobile differentials. 


—_—_— i 


A SILK TAG FOR CLOTHING 


An educational campaign of considerable pri 
portions has just been launched by The Silk As 
sociation of America. It intends to furnish the 
manufacturers of clothing, shoes and many othe: 


1 aes } 


articles with a neat tag representing a spool oi 
machine twist which will guarantee to the pur 
chaser that the article has silk sewed seams and 
stitching 

As a result of this campaign the public will be 
able to give the preference to articles bearing thi 


Silk Tag guarantee and in so doing they will con 
sult their own best interests, becauss everyone 
knows that a seam sewed with silk will withstand 
1 greater strain than one sewed with any other 
naterial, because silk is elastic and exceedingly 
strong 

It is the purpose ff the Silk Association to 
prosecute any wrongful use of this tag, and the 
public will be asked to notify the Silk Association 
they find ariy of these tags on any garment which 
has not been sewed with silk thread reeled direct], 

ym cocoons 


ao men om 
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THE GRATON & KNIGHT EXHIBIT AT SAN 
FRANCISCO 


The Graton & Knight Manufacturing .Company, 
oak leather tanners and belt makers, Worcester, 
Mass., have an especially complete and instructive 
exhibit of leather belting and leather specialties 
in their booth in the Palace of Machinery, at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition This exhibit is 


and distinct divisions 

complete line of 

all e regular 
l-known Neptune 

an Steamproof brands. TI 


divided int 
The first 
belting, 


leather 
brands as well 
Waterproof and 
lis part of the ex- 

easily in- 


as he wel 
Spart 
hibit is so arranged that 

Iting di 


division is 
exhibits in the Machinery 


grade of be 
The second 


arate 


spect each 


one 


most elab- 
Palace. Here is 
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demonstration of the manner in which the Graton 
& Knight people utilize the leather which is un- 
suitable for use in their high grade belting. It 
is interesting to note the great variety of leather 
sundries shown, principal among which are auto- 
mobile and leather specialties of 
every description, strapping for all purposes, trunk 
handles, leather aprons, packings, caskets, discs, 


motorcycle 


pump leathers and washers 

In this division is representative 
showing of shoe counters, welting and other 

e supplies manufactured by the Worcester 
Counter Company, and motorcycle 
saddles manufactured by the Persons Manufactur- 
ing Company. Both these companies are a part 
of the Graton & Knight Corporation. 

The third division is an operating exhibit and 
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OPERATING EXHIBIT OF THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 


found an interesting display various cuts of 
leather, the company’s different brands of lace 
leather, also round, twist and built-up round belt- 
ing, all of which is particularly interesting to 
users of these various products 
It is well known that certain portions of the 
hide are not suited for belting purposes, yet 
when sorted and specially finished they are un- 
surpassed for manufacturing leather sundries 
‘he major portion of this specialty exhibit is a 


is divided into two sections. The first an exhibit 
of some dozen or fifteen different types of drives 
They represent some of the most difficult drives 
in factory experience and are all successfully 
belted, not in accordance with theory, but as a 
result of many exhaustive tests and sixty-four 
y2irs’ experience in manufacturing leather belting 
for all conditions of service. The drives shown in 
the accompanying illustration of this operating ex- 
hibit are as follows: 





YDUSTRIAL NOTES 


7/8” single strand “V” belt drive 
Cone drive (textile machinery). 
Mule drive in horizontal plane. 
3icycle drive (cotton mill spinning frames) 
Vertical drive with weighted idler. 
Quarter-turn drive with two idlers. 
Mule drive in vertical plane. 
Five strand 1 1/4” “V” belt 
ratio 7 to I. 
9 Quarter turn drive without idler. 
10 Stripper drive (woolen card). 
Il 1 1/2” single strand ‘V” belt drive 
12 Matcher head drive 
13 Upper cylinder drive (high speed planer 
m&tcher). 
14 Lower cylinder drive. 


drive reduction 


In the second section of this division 
dcmonstration of the qualities of the Spart 
brand of steamproof leather belting Th 
these Spartan belts drive through a heat 
of 200° F. and from there into a bath 
water, proving conclusively the | 
waterproof qualities of tl ] 

The Graton & Knight 
showing of their complete 
quality of these products and tl 
It also demonstrates the policy to supply 
high grade goods, but to study conditions 
view to furnishing customers tl 
struction of belting best suited to their indi 
requirements. To give the trade the best 
service along these lines they maintain a 
engineering department thoroughly equipped 
analyze any type of drive or any installation, and 
submit recommendations for the most efficient 
and economical method of transmission 

The Graton & Knight Manufacturing Company 
invite all visitors at the Exposition to call at their 
booth and inspect their goods. Their representa- 
tives in charge will be glad to explain all features 
of the exhibit and to give suggestions in regard 
to the particular needs and problems of each 
visitor. 


1e grade and 


GOULDS MFG. CO. OPEN PITTSBURGH OFFICE 


out their policy of doing everything 
possible to better serve and improve relations 
with customers, The Goulds Manufacturing Com 
pany, Seneca Falls, N. Y., manufacturers of pumps 
for every service, have just opened a Pittsburgh 
office in The Henry W. Oliver Building. This 
office is under thé management of H. H 
Henderson, who has been representing the Com- 
pany in Northern West Virginia and Southeastern 
Ohio E. C. Wayne, who comes from the 

ain office at Seneca Falls, has been appointed 


Following 


Wisconsin, Two Rivers. William S. Bremer, 
formerly head of the Zulu Knitting Company, and 
later connected with the Standard Aluminum 
Company, denies the report that he is 
in establishing a new knitting mill in St 


interested 


OFFICE AT THE WORKS 
Thomas Leyland & Co., Readville, Mass., sole 
manutacturers of William Mycock’s improved 
regulating cloth expanders and a general line of 
finishing machinery, have sent a notice to the 
trade that they have given up their Boston office 
at 60 India St. and moved to their works at Read- 
ville. The concentration of their offices and all 
departments of manufacture under one 
them greater ‘iency and enable 
better serve their cu 

[hey may therefore be addressed in future 
their works, Readville, Mass. 


roof will 
them 


give 


mers and the in gen 


TREASURY DECISIONS 


35040 
‘ce goods 
goods dyed. bleac! 


bleached and printed Cc on | te g ) nanutac 
ured by the Garner Print 
New York, with the uss 


irs and cotton 


‘ks and Bleachery, of 
imported aniline dyes 
or co piece go ds } 


gray 


D. 35641 Au 
vests or unde! 

’r undershirts mant 
of Epht ita, Pa.. 
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D. 35600. 28, IQI5 
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Drawback on ho- 


1915, extended to 


July 
354290 of May 24, 
cover hosiery manufactured by the West Branch 


Knitting Co., 
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of Milton, Pa., with the use of im- 
‘tificial silk 
35610 July 28 IQI5 Dr 
Drawback on hosiery 
1 by the Berkshire 
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Knitting Mills, of 





Recent Textile Patents 


BLEACHING Fabrics in Open Form. 
Charles Taylor, Boston, Mass. 
BOBBIN WINDING Machine. 1,146,452. 
Rotter, Rorschach, Switzerland. 
BRAIDING and Bobbin Machines, Bobbin for. 

1,149.089 Eduard Schmachtl. Ober-Walters 
dorf, Austria-Hungary. 
BRAIDING, Lace-Making and like Machines, 
Spool Carrier for 1,149,088. Eduard 
Ober-Waltersdorf, Austria-Hun- 


1,146,461. 


Anton 


Schmachtl, 
gar©ry 
CARDING ENGINE. 
Morton, Lowell, Mass 
DYEING MACHINE. 1,146,324. J. H. 
M. Giles, Taunton, Mass. 
DYEING, Vat. 1,148,966. 
Providence, R. I. 
DYEING MACHINE, Warp 
King, Burlington, N. C 
EMBROIDERING MACHINE. 
Weber, Arbon, Switzerland. 
EMBROIDERING MACHINES, Fabric Tension 
Mechanism for. 1,148,811. Robert Zahn, 
Plauen, Germany. 
KNITTING MACHINE, Circular 
William E. Smith, Milltown, N. J. 
KNITTING MACHINE, Circular. 
William E. Smith, Milltown, N. J. 
LOOM ATTACHMENT. 
Evans, Gainesville, Ga 
LOOM, Automatic Weft Replenishing. 
John R. Fitton, Worcester, Mass. 
LOOM SHUTTLE tension device. 
Ernest Burgess, Norwalk, Conn. 
LOOMS, Reed Construction for. 1,146,478 
C. Coombs, Midland Park. N .J 
SPINNING MACHINE Wheel Monnt. 
Herbert G. Beede, Pawtucket, R. I. 
SPINNING MULE, Self Acting. 1,146,450 
RowbotLam, Hyde, England. 
SPINNING MACHINE. 1,146,238. 
Cotter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPINNING MACHINE, Wheel Mount. 1,146,396 
Charles W. Boardman, Pawtucket, R. I. 
SPINNING and Analogous Machine 1,149,121, 
Edward H. Foster, Bradford, England. 
SPINNING Thread and the like, Apparatus for. 
1,146,048. Henry L. Brown, Paterson, N. J 
SHUTTLE CASE. 1,146,001. Fred N. La- 
Chapelle, Beverley. Mass 
SPINNING MACHINES, Tension Pulley for 
Spindle-driving mechanism of textile. 1,148, 
745. Charles W. Boardman, Pawtucket, R. I 
THREAD REEL and Needle Cushion, Combina- 
tion. 1.146473 Anna P. Brozukat, London, 
England 


1,148,708 Albert H. 
and D. 
John C. Hebden, 


John G 


1,148,695. 


1,148,557. Emil 


1,145,930 
1,145,931. 
1,146,697. Charles C 
1,146,147 
1,146,680 
John 
1,148.74) 


Edward C. 


THREAD KOLLERS, Adjustable Die-holder for. 
1,146,560. Albert H. Gaess, Waterbury, Conn 

UNDERGARMENT. 1,146,092. William L. Nor- 
ton, Kansas City, Mo 

UNDERGARMENT, Combination. 
Joseph R. Sheffer, Chicago, III. 


1,140,209. 


— 
TEXTILE TRADE-MARKS RECENTLY FILED 
FOR REGISTRATION 


Knitted garments. Mark: Chilproof. 
Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Albany, 


53,871. 
Owner: 
N.Y. 

55,043. Velvets, woolens, etc. Mark: Squaredeai. 
Owner: The John S. Naylor Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

69,325. Lace, curtains, handkerchiefs, etc. 
Liberty. Owner: Liberty & Co., 
England. , 

72,961. Piece goods. Mark: 
Voss & Stern, New York. 

77,504. Men’s clothing. Mark: Gold 
Owner: Milton Ochs, Cincinnati, O. 

79,076. Woolen piece goods. Mark: Kaiserloden 
Owner: Arthur Koenig, Milwaukee, Wis. 

81,778. Petticoats, skirts, underwear, etc. Mark: 
Ko-i-Noor. Owner: Waldes & Co., Prague- 
Wrschowitz, Austria-Hungary. 

82,043. Clothing. Mark: Kin. Owner: Waldes 
& Co., Prague-Wrschowitz, Austria-Hungary. 

82,324. Billard cloth, Mark: Brunswick. Owner: 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

82,380. Crochet cotton. Mark: C. M. C. Owner: 

Nonotuck Silk Co., Northampton, Mass. 

83.588. Underclothing. Mark: Helthwin. 
S. Liebovitz & Son, New York. 

84,250. Knitted underwear. Mark: Flexi-Fleece. 
Owner: Harry E. Schwarz, New York. 

85,100. Outer clothing. Mark: The 
Owner: Rand Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 

85,234. Woolen textile fabrics. Mark: Hopeville 
Mills. Owner: Hopeville Mfg. Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

5,523. Sweaters, bathing 
Roperknit. Owner: 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

85,641. Cotton and woolen midsummer suiting 
Mark: Tropicrash. Owner: Kahn Tailoring 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

85,9046. Pile goods in the piece. Mark: Fastex. 
Owner: William H. Rollinson, New York. 
85.973. Cotton, linen, silk and woolen piece goods. 
Mark: Splash voile. Owner: Benjamin F. 

Bailey, New York. 

86,073. Wash. silk. 
Owner: James 
N. J 

86.074. Towels, face cloths, etc. Mark: Artknot 
Owner: Star Embroidery Co., New York. 


Mark: 


London, 


Ve-an-es. Owner: 


Brand 


Owne;:: 


Flyer. 


Mark: 
Knitting Co, 


suits, etc 


Re yper 


Mark: 


Simpson 


sans Gene. 
Paterson, 


Crepe 
& Co., 
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C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON we COTTON 
GOODS YARNS 


inportersor EGYPTIAN COTTON 


WOOLEN cen LA ACHINERY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS. 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY, 2%... 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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KLAUDER-WELDON 


ORIGINATORS, PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


In the Manufacture of 


DYEING, BLEACHING and SCOURING MACHINES 


HE fact that Klauder-Weldon machines have always been 
recognized as the standard of economic efficiency in Dye- 
ing, Bleaching and Scouring 1s sufficient reason to believe that 
they have merits that justify your most careful investigation. 
Used in over 1000 textile plants and built to handle textiles in all forms and processes 
50LD ON Six TY DAYS 1 R1 A+, 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 
Re AMSTERDAM, N. Y., U.S.A. ; = 
-ROVIDENCE, R. I. Office foreign Plant 


Case Mead Building HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 


Stephenson Underwear 
Mills of South Bend, 


Ind., express themselves 
in part as follows: 


‘“‘We feel quite willing 
to express our confidence 
in your FFF Hoffman Press 

Se xe as we have two in con- 
HOFFMAN FFF move. PATENTED stant use and 


The Third just received and partly erected.” 


The Direct Application of Hot Dry Steam 
as Applied to Knit Goods by the Hoffman 
Principle Improves the Appearance 


United States Hoffman Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Buyers’ Index 


This 
dealers in mill supplies 


} t . . 
lepartment is co ldre e2 oO 


he Ww nay bel 


tisements. The Alphabetical Index 
cation here given such machinery 
all probability, refer them to pr 
entitled will please notify the 


Absorbent Cotton Wool 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Air Moistening System. 
——See Humidifying 
Albone. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemic 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Cramer, Stuart W 
Dyer, W. E. S. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Main, Charles T 
Myrick, J. W. H 
Asbestos Covering. 
Johns-Manville Co., 
Asbestos Products. 
Johns-Manville Co 


Ash Handling Equipment. 
Green r © 
Sturtevant. B. F.. Ce 

Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., 


Machinery. 


Apparatus 


il Co 


Engineering 


& Sx 
Auctioneers. 
Conan Ec. & C 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and Wool. 
Leigh & Butler 
Philadelphia Drying 
Fhiladelphia Textile 
Saco-Lowell Shoy 
Sargent’s, C. G., 
Schofield, Wm., C 
Smith & Furbush Mch. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Back Filling. 
International Pulfy 
Bale Presses. 
Saco-Lowell 
Baling Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy 
Smith & Furbush Mch 
Ballers. 
Saco-Lowell 
Bail Bearings. 
Ss. K. F. Ball 
Bandings. 
Lambeth 
Sternberg, Fred, 
Bankers. 
Marsha 
Baskets. 
Diamond State 
Lane, W. T., & 
Standard Fibre 
Beamers. 
Crompton Knowles 
Beaming and Warping 
J K 


Co 


Co 


Machinery 
Machinery 


Sons 


Co. 


Shops 


Shops 
Bearing 


Rope Corpora 
& Co. 


& Comy , a 
Fibre 


Bro. 
Co. 


Co 


Loom Works 
Machinery. 


& 


Kno 


Ame ican 
Bearings. 
See Ball 
ings and Roller Bearings. 
Belting. 
Bond, Charles, Co 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Hood, R. H., Co. 
Johne-Manville Co., H. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons 
See also Mill Supplies 
Belting, Leather. 
Graton & Knight 
Schieren, Chas. A., 
Belting, Link. 
Graton & Knight 
Schieren, Chas. A., 


Ww 


Mfg. Co 


Co 


Mfg. Co 
Co 


Alphabetical Index 


Bearings, Oll-less Bear- | 


padverti 
or supplies as 
per sources, A ertiser 
publishers. 


sers follows t 
they ce 


Belt Cement. 
Graton & |} 
Schieren, Che 
Belt Dressing. 
Graton & Kni 
Schieren, Cha A. Co 
Stephenson Mfg. Co 
Belt Lacing, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co 
Beit Tighteners. 
Hunter, James 
Bindings. 
See 
Bleaching 
| 
Bleaching Klers. 
Birch Bros 
Butterwe 
New I 
Philadely i 
Stearn 4umb Co., 
Textile-Finishing M 


Co 


Ma 


Tapes an 


Eyes. 


| Bleaching Materials. 


& Lane 
Bleachir 
Rvuessler & Has 
Seysdel Mfg. Co., 7 
Wolf, Jacq & Co 
Worden Che \ 
Blowers and 
Autoforce Ventilating 
Buffalo Forge C 
Carrier Air C litioning 
Philadelphia I 
S rtevant, B. F., 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Ete. 
Amer n Supply C 
Kunze, Otto 
Leigh & Bu 
Tebbets, E. L., 
Bol bin Winders. 
Altemus, J I 
Oswa 


al 


Bosson 


Electro 


Blower Systems. 
System. 
c 

rying Machinery Co 


Cc 


Lever, 
Univers 
Boilers. 


see 


Wi 


Ste Boiler 
Box Shooks, Et« 


d State Fibr 


Boxes, 
Diamo 
Pearson, J I 


Standard Fibre C 


| Braiding Machinery. 


i But 
Works 


Englan 


Mact 


New 


Textile ne 


| Braids. 


j 
| 


| 


| 


— See Tape 
Brass Hinges. 
Root, C. J Cc 
Bridges. 
Scaife, 
Brushers. 
Se 


W. B 


aa N LDI 

Brushes. 
Cocker, M., & C 
Felton, S. A & Son C 
Parks & Woo Ma 

Brushing Machines. 
Parks & We 

Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Mart 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 

Smith & Furbush Mac! 

Button Sewing Machines. 
Union Button S ng Co 

Calico Printers’ Machinery 

plies. 

rch Bros., ymervi 

tt I H Vey ns Co 

H . 

M 


hine Co. 


hine Co 


M 


and Sup- 


B Wks 
Butterw 
Schwartz 
Somerville 
Birch, 
nton-Ne 
le-Fir ist 


(Albert 


r Co 
Co 


Bleach- 


to 


sSuyers who are 
inicate 
Appear un 


with 


er 


Carvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Br 
Carbonizing Machinery. 
Birch Bros s é 
Philadelphia Dryir 
*hiladelphia Te 
arg » ; 
~hwe 


some 


nt’s, ¢ 


I 
s 
Ss 


'extile- 
Tolhur 

Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Br 
Atkins Ha 
Firth, 
H. & 
Leigh 
Riley 
Sch 


Card 


artz, L. 
Feeds. 
See Autor 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Atkinson, Haser 
Dronsfield Br 
Entwistle, T. C 
rth, Willi 
Fraser, Doug 
Leigh & Butle 
Cc. E.. Cc 


ck & C 


Riley 

Smith & | 

Card Leather. 
Graton & K ght 

Carding Machinery. 

Doug 

Saco vell S 
Smith & Furt 
Ta im, Will 

Card Stampers and 
Ho Walter 

Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K 
Crompton & K 
Curtis & 


Fre . 
brrase 


‘Ltd 
Repeaters. 


Wy 


t} 


igson, 


Ma 
Pp 
Textile t 
Carrier Aprons. 
(rT on & 
Castings. 
Decatur Fnd 
Fairbairn, Le 
Ltd 
Hunter, J : M 
Lunke 
Royersford 
Schofield, Wn 
Caustic Soda. 
Wing & Evans 
Cement Pans. 
1ife, W. B., & 
Centrifugal Filters. 
Watson, L & 
Wayte, W. J., In 
Centrifugal Machines. 
Schau & | ngé 
Ww son, Lai & C 
Wayte. W. J., Inc 
Chain Belts. 
Morse Chain Co 
| Chains, Power Transmission. 
Mo Chain Co Dri 
Chemists. 
Little, Arthur Ty 
Lunkenheimer C 
Chenille Machinery. 
Eppler, John, Mac 
Clocks. 
Pettes & Rar 
Cloth Boards, 
Chaffee Bro 
Pearson, . 
Richards 
Fir 


Knigt 


& Mch. Ca, 
ibe, Barbour, 
hine C 
The. 

y & 


nhein 


1 
nar 


Co 


Machine Ca 


Se s 


ree (Silent 


ing) 


The 


hine Works 


Textile 


Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cloth Cutting Machines. 

Eastman Machine Co 

Firth, William, Co 

Oswee Machine Works 
Cloth Deubling Machinery. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Cloth Dryers. 

—-See Drying Machirery 

Weinerth Knitting & Machine Co 
Cloth Expanders. 

Birch bros, Somervills Machine 

Wks. (Albert Birch, prop.). 

Leyland, Thomas, & C 

Somerville Mach. 

Birch, prop.). 

Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 

Reliance Machine Works 
Cloth Testers. 

ri i V 

Perkins, Bb. F., & 5o0n, Inc. 

Ss t, H. L., & Co 

Suter, Alfred 
Cloth Winders. 

Firsching, J. A 

Ireland l hi I ndry C¢ 

Parks & Wools Machine Co. 
Clutches. 


I 


\ a i 4 
ndry irna & Mch. Co 
a S J ine Co. 


Decatur i 
Hunter, J 
€ & i 
Coai Analysis. 
Little, A. D., Inc 
Collars (Shaft). : 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
Comb Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
tkinson, Haserick & Co 
cmarte & Knowles Loom Works 
kimm I Har 
Y T. C., Co 
.. H., Company 
Leigh & Butler. 
Riley, ¢ E., Compan 
Cov.mercial Vehicles. 
Kissel or Car C 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Compressors (Air). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


< 


General Electric 
Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Dodge, C. 5 
Couditioning and Testing. s 
U S. Conditioning & Testing Co 
Conditioning Machines. 
Manufacturers Machine Co 
Parks & Woolson Machine 
Coues (Paper). 
American Paper Bobbin ¢ 
Pairpoint Corporation 
Couveying Systems. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Conveyor Belting 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Conveyors, Gravity. 
Otis Elevator Co 
Coolers (Air). 
Power Specialty Co 
Cop Machinery. 
Eppler, John 
Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty 
Cop Tubes. 
Pairpoint Corporation 
——See Paper Tubes 
Copper Expansion Joints. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Butterw H. W., & Sons Co 
Textile-Finishing Machnery Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Corduroy and Velvet Cutting Ma- 
chines. 
Firth, Willfam, Co 


Machine 


Wks (Albert 





| 
| 
| 


| 





Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Cotton. 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Schwartz, L. H, A., & Co. 
Cotton Dryers. 
——See Drying Machinery 
Cotton Machinery. 
Ashworth Bros 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Barber-Colman Co, 
Butterworth, H. W., & fons Co. 
Cramer, Stuart W 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Draper Company. 
3 & Burnt 
Elliott & Hall 
Fal & Jenk M 
Fi Willi 
H & B. American Machine Co 
Klauder-Weld Dyeing Mch. Co 
Leigh & gutier 
son Machine Works 
ic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
‘arks & Woolson Machine Co. 
*~hiladelphia Drying Machinery Co 
*hiladelphia Textile Machinery Co 
er & Johnstor Machine Co 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stafford Co., The 
Tatham, William, Lt 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Textile Machinery Co, 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 
Cetton Openers and Lappers. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Firth, William, Co 
Hetherington, John & Sons, Ltd. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler 
Potter & Johnston Mch. Co 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Cetton Softeners. 
Besson & Lane. 
Hardiig & Fancourt, Ir 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co 
Tatham, William, Ltd 
Cuunting Machines. 
Durant Manufacturing Co 
National Scale Co 
Root, C. J., & Co 
Tani 7 ' 
Couplings (Flexible-Insulated). 
Bend Co., Charles 
Couplings (Shaft). 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Crayons. 
American Crayon Co 
Lowell Crayon Co 
Cutting Machines. 
Cameron M I 
Eastman M 
Firsching, J. A 
Ireland Machine & Fou 
Oswego Machine Works 
Ferkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 
Weinerth Knitting & Machine Co 


I 


Cylinder Oil (Superheated Steam). 


Power Specialty C« 

Decating Machinery. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 


Disinfectants. 


Barret Manufacturng C 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
Dobbies. 
Crempton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons 
Stafford Co., The 
Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H., Company. 
H. & American Machine Co. 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 





Drinking Fountains. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Puro Sanitary Drinking 

Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 


Drives, Silent Chain. 
Morse Chain Co, 


Drying Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 


Drying Machinery. 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Bailey, Frank 
Birch, Albert, 
Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks 
Ruffalo Forge Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Consolidated Hospital Sup. & Laun- 
dry Machinery Co. 
Decatur Fndry, Furnace & Mch. Ce. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery: Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Somerville Mach Wks 
Birch, prop.) 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 

Dusters. 

——See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dust Collectors. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Dyers Clogs. 
Brown, Wm., Sons. 

Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 
Brophy’s, T., Sons 
Davidson, John F. 
Franklin Process C« 
Globe Dye Works Co 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Hopkinson Dyeing & Textile Wks. 
National Silk Dyeing Co. 

Peerless Co. 

Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Fin- 
ishing Machinery. 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Amer n Tool & Machine Co 
Autoforce Ventilating System 
Birch Albert, Somerville 
Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wha. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Consolidated Hospital Sup. & Laun- 
dry Machinery Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Franklin Process Co 
Giles, J. H., Dyeing Machine Co 
Heathcote, John, & Son 
Klipstein, A., & Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Co 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Kiauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Co 
Leigh & Butler. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co 
Manufacturers Machine Co 
National Laundry Machinery Co 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Ihiladelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Reliance Machine Works 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Somerville Mach, Wks 
Birch, prop.). 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Suter, Alfred. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works, 
Uniform Dyeing Machine Co. 
U. S. Hoffman Co. 


Fountain 


Somerville 


Mach. 


(Albert 


) 


Mach. 


(Albert 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 


No More 
Leaky Joints 


In the Sturtevant Fuel Economizer all 
joints are ground, tapered, metal-to- 
metal, This entirely eliminates gaskets 
and the inevitable leaky joints which 
must ac.ompany them 


Type M 
Fuel Economizers 


have proven their ability to operate without 
leaks or breakage under high pressures, They 
have always been built for 300 pounds ac 
tual working pressure. When buying you 
huve the guarantee of a machine that hus 
uctually made good in high pressure service. 
The Sturtevant is not a new untried type nor 
a half.completed development. 


In every large and important power plant in 
stallation that has been made recently, Stur 
tevant Economizers have been specified 
This acceptance by prominent experienced 
consulting engineers is an indication of pro. 
fessional opinion 
Write us fully regard your conditions, 
and we will make recommendations 
without patting you under any obliga- 
tion. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company 
Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 
and all principal cities of the world 


Selling Agents. Sanford Ri'ev Stoker Co, Ltd 


THE RILEY STOKER 
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Dye House Cans. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Hill, James, Mfg. C« 
Dye House Trucks. 
Bailey, Frank 
Diamond State Fibre 
New England Tank & 
Dye Kettles. 
New England Tank & T« 
Sttarns, A. T., Lumber Co | 
Dye Sticks. | 
Bailey, Fran 
K laud eldon Dyeing Mch. Co 
New E zlar Tank & Tower Co 
Dye Tubs. 


——Ser 


Co 
Tower 


Co 


er Co 


Tanks, Tubs Vats 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Amer Dyewood Cx 
Ar fg. C 
Badische Co 
Buyer Co., The, In 
Berlin Aniline 
Bischoff & Co 
Boss« & Lane 
Ca lla Col 


ind 


ican 


Works 


al Cx 
Chemical Co. 


W 
Wolf, Ja 
Worden 
Dynamos. 
See El 
Edgings. 
a See Tapes, Braids 
€lectrical Construction. 
Allis-Chée Co 


Rr 


Mfg 


inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Heating Devices. 
Crocker-Wheeier Cx 
Gene Electric Co 
Electrical Supplies. 
General miectric UO 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Electric Driven Pumps. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
General Electric Co 
Electric Fans. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Ciocker-Wheeler Co. 
Genera! Electric Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Stu vant, B. F., Co 
Westingho Blectric 
tlectric Hoists. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Crocker-Wheele Co 
General Electric Co 
Electric Lighting. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
I Lar Vor 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


rai 


Co. 


Co 


Ise 


& Mfg 


Ww. 


Electric Motors. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Crocker- W heele« 
General Electric C 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
esting! se Electric & 


Mfg. Co 
rc 


Mfe C 
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Electrolyzer. 
National Laundry 
Elevators. 
Craig Ridgway & Son Co 
Decatur Fndry, Furnace & Mch. Co. 
Economy Engineering Co 
N. Y. Revolving Portable 
Co. 
Otis Elevator Co. 
Salem Ele\ Works 
Employes’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co 
Engineers (Ventilating). 
Myrick, J. W. H. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Cx 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Fairbairn, Lawson, 
Lid 
itional Gas Engine Co 
Pump Co 


Machinery Co. 


Elevator 


ator 


Combe, Barbour, 
Intern 
International 
Snow Steam Pump Plant. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Exhaust Heads. 

Power Specialty Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 

Iixtractors. 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co, 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons 
Riley, C. E., Co 

Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc, 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Watson, Laidlow & Co., Ltd 
Wayte, W. J., Inc 

Faus—Exhaust and Ventilating. 

See Ventilating Apparatus 

Feed Water Heaters. 
Scaife W. B., & So 

Feed Water Pumps. 
slake & 

Works 
Buffalo im Pump Co 
Gou Co 


Steam 


ns 


Steam Pump 


Knowles 
Ste 


Mfg 


ds 


, Feed Water Purifiers. 


American Wat 

Internation 

Scaife, W. B., 
Feeds. 

——See Automatic 
Felt Rotary Washers. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Felting Machinery. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 

Smith & Fur sh Machine 
Fences (Wire) 

oie 4 oO! 


er Softener Co 
Filter Co 
& Sons 


Feeds 


Wright Wire 
Ferder Boards. 
Case Brothers 
Fibre Boxes. 
Diamond State Fibre 
Standard Fibre Co 
Fibre Trucks. 
Diamond State 
Standard 
Filters. 
American 


Co 


Fibre Co 


Fibre Co. 


Water Softener Co 
Hungerford & Terry 
International Filter Co 
Nurwood Engineering Co 
Fermutit Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Finishing Compounds. 

——See Sizings 
linishing Machinery. 
Dyeing, Drying, 

and Finishing 

rire Alarms. 

Fettes & Randall. 

Fire Brick. 

Borgner, Cyrus, Co 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Fire Extinguishers. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Fire Hose. 

Bo Belting Co 
Eureka Fire Hose 
Fire Hydrants. 

Norwood Engineering Co 
Fire Insurance. 

Home Insurance 


——See 


Bleaching 


Co 


Co 
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Fire Proof Doors and Windows. 
Badger, E: B., & Sons Co 


TViexible Metal Hose. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. 


Flow Meters, Steam. 


Electric Co 


Fluted Rolls. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Hood, Rk. H., Company 
H,. & B. American Machine Co 
Leigh & Butler 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Fiyers. 

Bodden, Wm., & Son, 
Firth, William, Co 
H. & B. American 
Leigh & Butler. 

Textile Machinery Co. 

Vorges. 

Buffalo Forge Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Friction Clutches. 
—See Clutches 

Friction Cones. 

Evans Friction Cone 

Fuel Economizers. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Co. 

Hunter, Jame Mach, Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Garnetts. 
Hunter, 
Leigh & Butler 
Smith & Furbush 

Garnetted Stock. 
Graves, Frank B 

Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Srurtevant, LB. F., Co. 

Gas Engines. 

Engines. 

Gas Systems. 

Kemp Mfg. Co. 

Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Johns-Man\ille Co., H. W. 
Power Specialty Co. 

Gauges. 
Lunkenheimer Co., 

Gears. 
Diamond 


Ww 


Genera 


Ltd 


Machine Co 


Co 


James, Machine Co 


Machine Co 


— See 


The 
State Fibre Co 
General Elec Co 
New Process Gear Corporation 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co 
Gearing, Silent Flexible. 
Morse Chain Co, 
Generating Sets. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co. 
Siurtevant, B. F., Co 
Geyser Water Heater. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 
Greases. 
Borne, 


tri 


Scrymser Co 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
Grinding and Polishing Machines. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
Gun Cotton Machinery. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Hangers. 
—-See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery. 
Hank Clocks. 
Morton & Andrews 
Harness Twine. 
Moore, C., & Co 
Harness and Frames. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Heating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus 
Heddles. 
American Supply Co. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Firth, William, Co 
Lavigne & Suter 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Hoists. 
See Engines, Hoisting. 
Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering Co 
Hunt. Rodney, Machine Co. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable 
Co 


Elevator 
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You don’t throw them away! 


RMR NC SC TREAT. 
After extended service, should the seating 
faces become worn, regrind—and 


LUNKENHEIMER 
Regrinding Valves 


are good as new. The original Lunkenheimer Steam Bronze, from 
which these valves are made is peculiarly adapted to the purpose. It has 
high tensile strength combined with excellent wearing qualities. 

The union connection between the hub and body, provides ready means 
for taking the valve apart for regrinding or repairs. It also strengthens the 
neck of the body. 

The gland in stuffing-box, seat on stem for repacking under pressure, long, 
perfect threads and generous proportions are other points of merit. 

Ask your dealer for descriptive booklet or write for catalog. 


tHe LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


—— "QUALITY "= 
Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Engineering Specialties in the World 


3-5-54 New York Chicago CINCINNATI Boston London 


We extend you a cordial invitation to visit our exhibits at the San Francisco and San Diego Expositions 
SUUUUUUOONELUOUEUOOUOOELUOUEOEAUEOOO EU EO UO OA UOEUUO DOE EU UAE NENA eee 


Ample Supply of GARLAND Loom 
Pickers Ready to Ship the day 
Your Order comes. 


E carry a large stock of finished rawhide loom 
pickers including all sizes and styles in common 
use, and many which are out of the ordinary, so 

that we are able to fill an order for almost any picker 
onits receipt. These pickers are thoroughly seasoned 
and will wear longer than those which are used as 
soon as m: ~ 

ur next Rush Order. 


£G G) GARLAND MFG. CO. 
waa SACO, MAINE 
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Hose. 
Bos n Be ing Co 
Johns-Manvilie Co., H 
Hose, Pneumatic. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Parks, G. M., Co 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. ‘I 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Hosiery Labels. 
Kaumagraph Co 
Hotels. 
Hotel Ss é 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Eng ring Corp 
Cramer 
Parks, G. M 
Humidity Controller. 
American M 
Carrier Engineerir 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty C 
Mydro Extractors 


— See 


Ww. 


isien 


mx 4 ors 
Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co 
Insurance (Casualty, Fire and 
Loss of Profits). 
Home Insurance Co. 
See Liabilty Insurance 
Jacquards. 
Crompton & Knowles L 
Halton’s, Thomas, 
Jacquard Cards. 
Case Bros., Inc. 
Knit Goods Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery 
Knit Goods, Edgings, Trimmings, 
Chapin, George W. 
Cheney Bros 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg 
Jenkins, BE. Wheeler 
Krout & Fite Mfg 
Weimar Bros 
Knit Goods, 


for 


Works. 


»0om 


©ons 


Etc. 


Co 
Co 
Finishing Machines, 
Crochet, Ete. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Nye & Tredick Co 
Scott & Williams. 
Spindler, E. O. 
Union Special Machine Co 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt 
Knitting Machinery. 
Acme Knitting Machine 
Co. 
Ainslie Knitting Machine 
Boss Knitting Machine C 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Claes & Flentje. 
Cooper, Charles. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Domestic Machinery Works 
Eppler, John, Machine Works. 
Gene M W } 
Gormly, 
Gross¢ I g ] 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Jenckes Knitting Machine 
Lamb Knitting Machine 
Leighton Machine Co 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Paxton l 


Co 


Robert. 


Co 
Co. 


& O'Neill. 
Scott & Williams, 
Spindler, E. O 
Stafford & Holt 
Standard Machine Co. 
Textile Machine Works 
Tompkins Bros. Co 
Walther, Ott 
Wildman Mfg. Co 

Knitting Machinery 

ioned). 
Domestic Machinery Works 
Spindler, E. O 
Textile Machine 
Walther, Otto 

Knitting Needles and Supplies. 

Acme Knitting Machine & Needle 
Co 
Breedon’s, Wm., 
Brinton, H., & Co 


Inc 


(Full 


Works 


Sons 
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& Needle | 


Continental Latch Needle Co. 
Cooper, Charies. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Excelsior Needle Co. 
Knitting Machine 
aves, L. T., CS 
Keystone Latch Needle Co. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Co. 
Spindler, Kk. U 
Wardwell Needle Co. 
Label Wire stitchers. 
Shoemaker, J. L., & Co 
Lace Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co 
Lace Machines. 
Spindler, E. O. 
Laces. 
Jenkins, E. Wheeler 
Lamps, Electric. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric C 
Ediso I p Works 


Grosse! 
i 


Co 


lle i Co 

General Electric Co. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 

Westinghou Lamp (¢ 
Leather Packings. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 

Schieren, Chas, A., Co. 
Liquid Chlorine. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Loom Harness Straps. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Loom Pickers. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Loom Reeds. 

Em ns Loom Harness Co 
looms. 


Atkinson, Haserick & Co 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Draper Company. 
Leigh & Butler 
Mason Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
Loopers. 
Grosse Knitting M hit 
Hepworth, John W., & Co 

Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricants. 

Berne, Scrymser Co 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 

Royersford Foundry & Machine 

S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Lubricators. 

inkenheimer 

Lug Straps. 

Graton & Knight 


Co. 


Mfg. Co. 


| Lumpers. 


Dodge, C. S. (and Willowers) 
y, George, & Son 
William, Co 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Whiton, The D 


Gerr 


Schofield, 


E., Co 


| Magnesia Products. 


| Mangles. 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Marking Pots. 


Bradley, A. J 


Mattress Machinery. 


Fash- | 


| 
| 
| 


Dodge, C. § 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
E t & Hall 
Parks & Woolson 

Mechanical Draft. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Sturtevant, B. I Co 

Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Mechanical Engineers. 


Machine Co 


Buffalo Forge Co 
Myrick, J. W. H 
Philadelphia Drying 
Sturtevant, B. F., C 
Mercerizers. 
Globe Dye Works 
Home Bleach & Dye 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., 
Kiauder-Weldon Dyeing Mact 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 


Works 


& Sons 
Co 





Paints. 
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Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

Metallic Fire-Proof Window Frames 

and Sashes. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 

Metallic Packing. 

Power Speciality Co 

Jetallic Rolls. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co 

Mill Architects. 

See Architects 
neers. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Dean, F. W., Inc 
Ferguson, John 
Main, Charles T 

Mill Piping. 
Parks Co., G. M. 

Mili Supplies. 
American Supply Co 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bond, Charles, Co. 
Brown’s, Wm., Sons, 
Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Hureka Fire Hose Co. 
Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe, 

Ltd. 

Firth, William, Co, 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Hood, R. H., Co. 
Jones & Hardy. 
Kunze, Otto. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro 
Leigh & Butler 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Pairpoint Corporation. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Powell, Wm., Co. 
Richardson Bros 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Millwrights. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 

Moth Exterminator. 
Berlin Aniline Works. 


_— and Mill Engi- 


Ww 


Barbour, 


| Motors. 


-See Electric Motors. 


| Motor Trucks. 


Kissel Motor Car Co 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co 
Napping Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Mach 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Leigh & Butler. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Netting Machines. 
Spindler, E, O 
Noils (Silk). 
Ryle, Wm., & Co 
Non-fluid Oils. 
me Rot Bd 
Oil Cups. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Oil Engines. 
- Engines 
Oil-less Bearings. 
Graphite Lubricating Co 
Oils. 
Borne, 
Harding & Fancourt, Inc 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Oil Stencil and Press Board Paper. 
Bradley, A. J. 
Oiling Systems. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Overseaming Machines, 
Merrow Machine Co 
Spindler, E. Oo 
Packing (Asbestos). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. 
Packings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg 
Packings (Metallic). 
Jehns-Manville Co 
Packing (Rubber). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 


Wks 


Lubricant Co 


—See 


Scrymser Co 


; 


Johns-Manville 
U. S. Gutta 


Co., H. W 
Percha Paint Co 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX 


SSS Ss 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co. 

Paper. 

Merwin Paper Co, 
Richardson Bros, 

Paper Boards. 
Merwin Paper Co. 

Paper Bobbins and Spools. 
American Paper Bobbin Co., 

Paper Cones and Tubes. 
American Paper Bobbin C 
Pairpoint Corporation 

Pastes (Specialty). 

Pohl Machine Co, 

Patent and Trade Mark Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 

Heard, Smith & Tennant. 

Penstocks. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Stearns Lumber Co., A. T. 

Perforated Metal. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Beckley Perforating Co. 

Peroxide of Hydrogen. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co, 

Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessier & Hasslacher 

Picker Pins. 

Lodge, C. S. 

Pickers, Leather. 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 

Picker Teeth. 

Dodge, C. 8. 

Pinking Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Oswego Machine Works. 

Pipes and Fittings. 

Parks, G .M., Co. 
Scaife, W. 3 


Inc 


Inc 


Chemical Co. 


b., & 5ons. 


Plush Machinery. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
—-See Ventilating 
Portable Elevators. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
NN. Y. Revolving Portable 
Co. 
Power Plant Ventilating System. 
Myrick, J. W. H 
Power Transmission Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
American Pulley Co. 
American Tool & M hine ¢ 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Evans, G. Frank. 
Fairbairn, Lawson, 
Ltd. 
Fraser, Douglas & Sons, 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 
Hunt, Rodney,, Machine Co, 
Hunter, James, Machine Co, 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Moore & White ¢ rh 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain) 
Perkins, Bb. F., & Son, Ine. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Schnotieid, William, & Co, 
Sellers, William, & Co 
S. K. F. ball Bearing Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton). 
Firth, William, Co 
H. & B. American 
Leigh & Butler! 
I er &« Johnston M ie C 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 


Preparatory 


Elevator 


Barbour, 


Combe, 


Ltd. 


Machine Co 


Machinery (Wool and 
Worsted). 
Smith & Furbush Mch, 
Presses. 
Almerican 
Bvuomer & 
Butterworth, H. W., 
Consolidated Hospital 
dry Machinery 
Curtis & Marble Ma 
Phila, Drying Machinery 
Reliance Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Spence & Rideout 
Textile-Finishing Machinery 
U. S. Hoffman Co 


Co. 


Machinery Co. 
Press Co. 

& Sons Co. 

Sup. & Laun- 
Co 

hine Co. 

Co 


Laundry 
Boschert 


Co 


Alphabetical Index 





Woonsocket Mch. & Press 
Worthington, Henry R 
Presses (Drill and Punch). 
Royersford Foundry & Machine 

(also Trimmuiiug Presses). 
Press Boards. 
Case Bros., Inc 
Diamond State 
Press Papers. 
Merwin Paper Co 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co 
Richardson Brothers (Importers and 
Dealers). 
Pulley Covering. 
Graton & Knight 
Pulleys. 


o—iien 


Co, 


Co 


Fibre Co 


Mfg. Co 
Power Transmission 
chinery. 
Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Blake-Knowles Steam Pump Works 
Deane Steam Pump Plant 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
International Steam Pump Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Worthington, Henry R. 
Punches and Dies. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
Purifying and Filtration Plants. 
American Water Softener Co 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit Co, 
Scaife, Wm 
Quillers. 
Foster Machine Co 
Payne, G. W., & Co 
Universal Winding Co 
Rag Pickers. 
Dodge, C. § 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Gear Corporation. 
Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co 
Emmons Loom Harness Co | 
| 
| 
} 


Co 


Sons 


B., & 


Reed Making and Brushing Machines. 
Lavigne & Suter. 
Reed Wire. 
Lavigne & Suter. 
Revolving Portable Elevators. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable 
Co. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros 
Macungie Silk Co 
Rodent Exterminator. 
Virus Ltd., Inc, 
Roller Bearings. 
Royersford Foundry & 
(also Babbitted 
Roller Covers. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Roller Logs. 
Hart George 
Rolling Up & Strip 
‘ YY ro \ cl t 


Elevator 


Machine Co 
Ring Oiling) 


Cutting Machines. 


Roofing. 
Barrett 
Johns-Manville 

Rope Transmission. 


Co 
Co., H. W. 


Mfg 


Cresson 
Hunter, Jam 
Lambeth Roy 
Roving Cans. 
American Vuk 
Diamond 
Hill, James 
Standard Fibre 
Roving Reels. 
Scott, H. I 
Rub Aprons. 
Graton & Knight 
Safety Set Screws. 
Allen Manufacturing 
Sample Cutters. 
Oswego Machine Works 
Sanitary Fountains. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Co 


Rundle-Sp 


Co. 
Machine Co. 
Corporation 


Morris 


anized Fibre Co 
Fibre Co 
Mfg. Co. 


Co 


State 


& Co 
Mfg. Co 


Co 


Fountain | 


ence Mfg. Co 


Scales (Automatic). 
American Kron Scale Co 
Scales. 
National Scale Co 
Torsion Balance Co. 
Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 
Schappe (French Spun). 
Suter, Alfred 
Schools. 
Bradford Durfee Textile 
Lowell Textile School 
New Bedford Textile School 
Philadelphia Textile School 
Scouring Machines. 
Wool Washing, 
Drying 
Second-hand Machinery. 
See Mchy. Dealers, 


Ads 


——-—- See 


and 


Prepar 


Machinery. 


ing 


— also Classi- 
fled 
Securities. 
Lachenbruch, 
Selling Agent. 
Shirley, Harold R., 
Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The 
H. & B. Americ Machine Co 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Albert, S erville Mach. Wks. 
Birch Bros., So rville Mach 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
I Co. 


Wks 


Machin 
Birch, prop.) 
Spindler, E. O. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs. 
Shafting Hangers, Etc. 
—See Power Trans 
chinery. 
Shafting Rings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Shearing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bk 
and Finishing. 
Sheet Metal Works, 
Scaife, W. B., & Son 
Shoddy Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble 
Dodge, C. S 
Smith & Fu 
Shoes. 
—-Se¢ 
Shuttles. 
— See 
Ete 
Silk Dryers. 
—See Drying Mach 
Silk Machinery. 
AtKinson, Haserick & 
Butterworth, H. W., 
Crompton & Know 
Leigh & Butler 
Mason Machine 
wartz, L. H 
Suter, Aifred 
rextile-Finishing 
Silk Mill Supplies. 
man, L, A. & C 
Silk Noils. 
Faw< " 
Silk Paste. 
Pohl Machine Co 
Silks (Raw). 
Heineman, 
Villa, A. P.. &B 
Silk Throwsters. 
Heinem O 
Villa, A. | 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Taunton-Nev iford Copper 
Textile-Fini ng Machinery C 
Singeing Machines. 
Birch Bri 5 
Butterw th, H 


Works (Albert 


ission Ma- 


aching 


Machine Co 
bush Machine Co 
Dyers’ Clogs. 


sobbir 5 ] 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 


Sch 


Hughes 


Oscar, 


somer 


xtile-Fi shing Machir 


| Sizing, Starch and Gums. 


American Dia ( 


to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 



























































Skylights. 








Slashers. 



































Camer 


Soaps. 


























Wrisley, 




















Softeners. 























Spindles. 
Atkinson, 






































Eas & 








Riley, C 




















Atkinson 



































Fairbairn, 
Ltd 







































































Buckley’s, 
Spools. 





























Etc., also 
Spoolers. 
































ILasto & 







































































Stacks. 
























Oilsgo Co. 














Scaife, W. 




















Badger, E 








































































































t-Diastase Co. 
Seydel Mfg. 
Sizing Specialties Co. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Worden Chemical Works. 


Leigh & Butler 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Slitting and Rewinding Machines. 


Spindle Tubes. 
Haserick & Co 
Bamford & Smith 
Firth, William, Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Spinning Frames. 
Lawson, Combe, 


—- See Bo 


Allen, A. W. 
Draper Company. 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, George W., & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Spindler, E. O. 


Spot and Stain Removing Machine. 
Sanitex Co., 

Sprockets, Silent Chain. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stain Remover. 


Steam Boilers. 


Steam Engines. 

See Engines. 

Steam Jacket Kettles. 

B., & Sons Co. 

H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 

Steam Pumps. 

Blake & Knowles Steam Pump 
Works 

Buffalo Steam Pump Co 

Deane Steam Pump Plant. 

Goulds Manufacturing Co., The 

International Steam Pump Co 

Worthington, Henry R. 

Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., 
Lunkenheimer Co., 
Powell, Wm., Co 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 
Sturtevant, 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 

Steam Traps. 
Sturtevant, 

Steam Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 


Butterworth, 


B. F., Co. 


Van Noorden, B., & Co. 


Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Draper, J. O., Co 
Seydel Mfg. Co., 
Allen B., Co. 
Soaping Machines. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
See Cotton Softeners. 


Haserick & Co. 
Bamford & Smith. 

Bodden, Wm., 
Buckley’s, 
Draper Co 


& Son, Ltd 
Benjamin, 


Sons. 


y 1 Machine Ct 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Leigh & Butler 

Company. 


Spinning Frame Saddles. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Benjamin, Sons. 


Spools, Shuttles, 


3obbins and Spools 


& Sons Co 


The. 


Co. 


Barbour, 





| Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 

| Genera! Electric Co 

| Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

| Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


| Stencil Machines. 
Bradley, A. J. 


Stock Dryers. 

| ——See Drying Machinery. 
| Stocking Dryers. 

See Drying Machinery. 
| Stokers. 

Green Engineering Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Stop Motion for Knitting Machines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works. 
Crawford Manufacturing Co. 
General Machine Works 


Stop Motion for Looms. 
——See Warp Stop Motions. 


Strappings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach. Co. 
New England Tank & Tower Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co 


Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barton, F. C. 
Bias Narrow Fabric Co. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Industrial Tape Millis Co. 
Jenkins, E. Wheeler. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corporation. 
Macungie Silk Co 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co. 
Weimar Bros 


Teasels. 
Suter, Alfred 


Telephones (Interior Systems). 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Temples. 
Draper Co. 


Testing Apparatus. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Scott, H. L., & Co 
Torsion Balance Co. 


Textile Chemists. 
Little, A. D., Inc. 


Textile Engineers. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Myrick, J. W. H 
Suter, Alfred. 
See also Architects and Mill 
Engineers. 
Textile Schools. 
——See Schools 
Thread Guides. 
Palmer, I. E., Co. 
Time Detectors. 
Pettes & Randall. 
Time Recorders. 
International Time Recording Co 
Pettes & Randall. 
Tiering Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator 
Co. 
Tinsel Machinery. 
Eppler, John, Machine Works. 
Tools for Turning Calender Rolls. 
Dickinson, Thomas L. 
Top Cutting Machines. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Trade Mark Law. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Heard, Smith & Tennant. 
Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Company 
Trademarking Machinery. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Tracks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Lane & Bro., W. T 
National Senle Co. 
Standard Fibre Co 
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Trucks, Motor. 
Kissel Motor Car Co 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co 
Tubes. 
American Paper Bobbin Co., Inc 
Pairpoint Corporation 
Standard Fibre Co 
Tubs. 
——See Tanks, Tubs and Vats 
Turbines. 
—See Water Wheels and Steam 
Turbines 
Twine. 
Moore, C., & Co 
tichardson Bros 
Twist Counters. 
Firth Willi i 
Scott, H. L.. & Co 
Suter, Alfred 
Twisting Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Underwear Press. 
U. S. Hoffman Co 
Valves. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Powe Wm., Co 
Valves (Rubber). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 


Variable Speed Transmission. 
Hunter, James, Machine Cx 
Meore & White Co., The 
teeves Pulley Co 


Vats. 





See Tanks, Tubs and Vats 
Velvet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co 
Autoforce Ventilating System 
Berry, A. Hun 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Carrier Engineering Corporation 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks, G. M., Co 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Ventilating Engineer. 
Myrick, J. W. H. 


Vulcanized Fibre. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Hill, James 
Standard Fibre Co 


Wadding Machinery. 
Tatham, William, Ltd 


Warpers. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. (Ball) (Beam). 
Saco-Lowe Shops 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Warping Machinery. 
See Beaming & Warping Ma- 


cenit r 


| Warp Stop Motions. 


| 
| 
| 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company 


Warp Tying Machines. 
3arber-Colman Co 


Washers (Cloth). 

American Laundry Machinery Co 

Birch, Albert, Somerville Machine 
Works. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 

Hunter, James, Machine Co 

Kenyon. D. R.. & Son 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Somerville Machine Works (Albert 
Birch, prop.) 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 


petew ad 


lence 


Se . 


ne 
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Washers (Leather). 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Washing Soda. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Jordan, Jr., W. H. & F. 


Waste Reclaiming Machinery, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 

Waste Washing Machines. 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Tatham, William, Ltd, 


Watchman’s Clocks, 
Petites & Randall Co. 
Water Chemists. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Permutit Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Waterproofing Materials. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
International Filter 
rermutit Cv, 
Scaife, W. 4., 
Water Softeners. 
American Water 
Fora, J. b., Co. 
Hungertoru & Terry. 
International Filter Co, 
Norwoud Engineering Co. 
Permutit Cv. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Water Towers. . 
New ngiand Tank & Tower Co. 


Water Wheel Governors. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 


Water Wheels. 
Allis-Chaimers, 
Hunt, Kuodney, Machine 
Leffel, James & Co. 
Weighing Apparatus. 
American Kron Scale Co, 


Winders (Cotton, Woolen and 

Worsted). 

Allen, A. W. 

Aitemus, J. K. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co, 

Ireland Machine & Foundry Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Lever, Oswald Co. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Back). 
Allen, A. W. 


Winders (Hosiery). 
Allen, A. W. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham M 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lever, Oswald, Co., Inc. 

Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Spindler, E. O. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Wool. 

Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 

Wool Bagging Machines, 
Dodge, C. 8. 

Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

Wool Combing Machinery. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Leigh & Butler. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Wool Dryers. 

See Drying Machinery. 

Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dodge, C. S. 

Leigh & Butler. 


Alphabetical Index 


Co, 
& Sons Co. 


Softener Co, 


Co. 


ichine Co 


Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
| Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Tool & Machine 
| Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Birch, Albert, Somerville 
Works, 
Birch Bros., 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Firth, William 
Hood, R. H., Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co, 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach. Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co, 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co, 
Somerville Machine Works (Albert 
Birch, prop.). 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
| Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 
Wool Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co 


Co. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and Drying | 


Machinery. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co, 
Speed & Stephenson 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Yardnumbering Machinery. 
Parks & Woo!son Machine Co. 
Yarn Conditioning Machines. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Suter, Alfred. 
Yarn Dryers. 
See Drying 
Yarn Testers. 
Birch Bros.. Somerville Mach. 
Firth, William 
Scott, H. L., 
Suter, Alfred. 
Torsion Balance Co., 


YARNS, THREADS,ETC. 


Carpet Yarns. 
Lees, Jas., & Sons Co 

Cotton Yarns. 
Florence Thread Co. 
Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Jenkins, E. Wheeler. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Montgomefy, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Street, J. F., & Co. 
Whitman, William, Co. 

Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie, 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons 
Ramie Agency. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Flurence Thread Co. 
Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 


Machinery 


Wks. 


& Co 
The. 


Machine 


Somerville Mach. Wks. | 


Novelty 





Sternberg, 
Whitman, 


Fred, & Co. 
William, Co. 


| Glazed Yarns. 


Florence Thread Co. 
Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Orswell Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred & Co. 
Whitman, William Co. 


Harness Twine. 


Fawcette, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


| Hosiery and Kniting Yarns. 


Florence Thread Co. 
Hyde, E. S. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Whitman, William, Co 
Linen Yarns, 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Lindsay, Thompson & Co., Ltd. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 


| Mercerized Yarns. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Silk Spinning Co 
Cascami Silk Spinning 
America. 
Florence Thread Co. 
Jamieson, Jas. B 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Whitman, William, Co 
Mohair Yarns. 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Whitman, William, Co. 


Co. of 


Yarns, Tinsels, 

ite. 

American Silk Spinning Co. 

Cascami Silk Spinning 
America. 

Jamieson, Jas. B. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Mindlin & Rosenman. 

Montgomery, J. R., Co. 

Nonotuck Silk Co. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Villa, Stearns & Co. 


Silk Noils, 


Co. of 


| Silk Yarns. 


American Silk Spinning Co. 
Cascami Silk Spinning 
America, 

Cheney Bros. 
Nonotuck Silk Co. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co 
Street, J. F., & Co 
Suter, Alfred. 
Villa, Stearns & Co. 

Silk Yarns (Artificial). 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Hyde, E. S 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Shirley, Harold R. 
Street, J. F., & Co. 

Woolen Yarns. 

Jamieson, Jas. B 
Lees, Jas., & Sons Co 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Shirley, Harold R 


Co. of 


Worsed Yarns. 


Lees, Jas., & Sons Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Shirley, Harold R. 
Whitman, William, Co. 


to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this lst. 
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SEE the POINT 
of the KRAFT PAPER 
We PERFECT PATENT 
Make KNIT-ALL CONE 


Cones ' 

In These cones are tougher and 
All stronger than the old gray 
: pulp cones, but cost no more. 
Sizes Their improved features make 
and Colors them most desirable for winders 

Send for Free Sample and knitters 
The smooth round polished point allows 
the yarntoknit off without catching and 

breaking 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
We make all kinds and colors of Textile Tubes 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 
Paper Mill and Tube Factory, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Jr CLARENCE A. COOK rHOMAS A. TRIPP 
President rreasurer Gen, Manager 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS Co. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
LOOM HARNESS and REEDS 


REEDS for WARPER and 
Cotton, a LEICE REEDS 


Woolen, cS =e SLASHER and 
Silk and “ergy — eee STRIKING 
Duck — hs ee nee COMBS 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Plain and Fancy Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 

MAIL HARNESS for Duck, Worsted, Silk and Woolen Goods. 

SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches for weaving Tape Selvedges. 
BEAMER AND DRESSER HECKS 

JACQUARD HEDDLES MENDING EYES and TWINE 
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ee MACHINE 


For producing 
the following finishes: 


Chinchilla 
Petersham 


Ratine 
Crepe and 
Whitneys 


Manufactured by 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF D. R. Kenyon & Son 


Tentering and Drying Machines, Crabbing Machines, . 
Cloth Washers, Whipping Machines, Etc. Raritan, N. J. 


The New Oswego Autos Save Time and Cloth 


3 On Both Straight Cutting and Pinking Samples 
‘wa Oswego Cutters are equipped with various back gauge size dupli- 
cating attachments. You can have any bes th of iron-backed table 


desired or any other special ec juipt yment needed for rapid 
production in your i ndividual case 


.) mete Cutters Are (100% Efficient 
aes : They eliminate waste 
1f material, time and 

power, "= is ho 

tearing at the folds. 

They cut easily and 

quickly either verti 

_ cal or shear stroke. 

Oswego Cutters are 

made in go Sizes al d 

styles for cutting Cloth, 

Paper, Board, Foil, 

Celluloid, Leather, 

Rubber, Cork, etc. 

oe sizes and styles 

1ade to order. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor Write for Circular 66c OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 





Publishers’ Page 


Who Pays for the Advertising? How can the advertisers of textile machin 
nn 1 ery and supplies succeed in business: 
es OT < 


i 


Only by rendering good service to mill 


owners, managers, superintendents, and buy- 
ers like you. Therefore, what they are doing 


) 
1 i 


as great news and business value to you 
any matter printed in the text pages. 
lhe advertising pages represent the work 
ot nearly 400 different manufacturing plants 
yoo different advertisers, each telling by 
illustrations and word pictures the news of 
the economies their product will effec 
whether by a reduction of labor, « 
crease in the amount of product you can 
Record turn out without an increase in equipment 
ee or emploves; or by some saving in time or 
Many money 


: Read carefully what they have t 
i P 


“Better Returns” 


ort, Pa., July 22, 1915 


Gentlemen: We wish to renew our adver- 
sement in your valued paper for the coming 
vear. We find we have had better returns 
paper than from any other textile 
have advertised in, and also appre- 
ciate very much the service which goes with 
your contract 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Wim. H. Taylor, Sales Manager 


A Valuable Investment 


East Douglas, Mass., July 27, 1915 
Lord & Nagle Co 


Gentlemen: The information you have so 


men doing 


ise or 1m- ; 
kindly given us from time to time makes 


our sul 


useful, and Fe te 
scription and advertising in your 
directory a very valuable investment to us 


ost yrogres po see ; 
Tallv-Ho Knitting Co 
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And that yrinted 1 all are needed. 
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Hypro- EXTRACTORS 


DURABLE EFFICIENT 
SATISFACTORY 


AMERICAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 


Incorporated 1864 Boston 
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PATENTS 


OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HEARD, 


NATHAN HEARD 





Sept. 1915 





SMITH & TENNANT 


Louis C. SMITH F. A. TENNANT 
Formerly 


CROSBY & GREGORY 


ESTABLISHED 18654 


PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES 


TRADE MARKS, DESIGNS AND COPYRIGHTS 









W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Reorganizations, Valuations and 
S uaperintendence for Textile Reports on Mill properties. Power 












cin . “ti ggestio oO heir econ yo 
Kindred Structures, operation. 





Land Title Building, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
—<J. W.H. Myrick, A. S. H. V. E. 


Inventor of the 


Autoforce Ventilating System 


Largest Textile Ventilating Engineers in America 


Boston, Mass. 









The New Bedford 
Textile School 


This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., an 
attractive residential city situated on Buzzards 
Bay, and the largest producer of fine cotton yarns 
and fancy woven fabrics in this country. 


Three year diploma courses in the following sub- 
jects: Cotton Manufacturing; Textile Designing ; 
rextile Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing ; Seam- 
less Hosiery Knitting; Latch Needle Underwear 
Knitting. Mechanical drawing, machine shop 
practice,steam and electrical engineering as applied 
to textile plants, given in connection with the 
above courses. 


Special shorter courses in the above subjects, for 
which certificates are given, may be arranged by 
students desiring them. 


Every instructor is a man of special training 
and broad practical experience. 


Sixteenth year. Many graduates filling remuner- 
ative positions of trust and responsibility. 


Illustrated catalogue sent free on application to the school. 


William E. Hatch, A. M., President and Manager 








Laboratory Manual of Dyeing and Textile Chemistry—atthews. 


The method of presentation and the subject matter are the outcome of a number of years teaching on the part of the 
author. An elementary manual to be used in conjunction with the more general treatises on the subject. 183 experiments; 
test questions ; 360 pages; cloth. PRICE $3.50 PREPAID. 

Catalogue of Textile Books sent free. 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, Textile Publishers, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


John W. Ferguson Co. 
Engineers and Building Contractors 


Specialists in Mill, 
Shop and Industrial Plant Construction 


United Bank Building - Paterson, N. J. 


WOOL YEAR BOOK 


In one volume are given outlines of woolen yarn manufacture, 
worsted yarn manufacture,on both English and French systems, 
weaving and finishing. There are numerous useful calculations, 
tables, recipes and notes. Brought up to date annually. 600 pages; 
green flexible leather. Price, %1.00. 

Cataloquea@f Textile Books sent free 
Lord & Nagle Co., Textile Publishers 
144 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 













Just Published 


Woolen and Worsted 


By Roberts Beaumont 


500 illustrations 
40 plates 





640 pages 










The manufacture of woolen, worsted and 






union yarns and fabrics is covered in one large 






volume. Beginning with the raw materials 
there are chapters on Wool Sorting; Scouring 
and Blending; Carding, Spinning and Twist- 
ing; Worsted Yarn Construction; Fancy Twist 















Threads; Fabric Structure; Weaves; Warp 






Preparation; Weaving; Weave Combination; 






Drafting; Pattern Design; Color Applied to 






Weaves ; Compound Fabrics; Fabric Analysis 






and Calculations ; Finishing of Fabrics, 






Price $12, express paid 


Lord & Nagle Company 


Publishers of the 
Textile World Record 


144 Congress St. Boston, Mass. | 
| | 
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PROFESSIONAL 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Incorporated 


CHEMISTS and ENGINEERS 


Chemical Division Engineering Division 
Design of Special Plants Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement 
Reducing Cost of Processes Acceptance Tests on New Apparatus 
Control of Supplies Remodeling Power Plants 
Elimination of Wastes Steam Turbine Installation 


93 Broad Street - - ~ Boston, Mass. 


If your Adis not producing results 


write for free suggestive ads to the 
New Weare Shed, R yal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


XPERT ENGINEERING SERVICE 


JHE } , l : 
| rendered in connection with all industrial 

engineering problems. 
Plans and specif ications prepared for erec- 


BUKEY 54 BIBLE HOUSE WY. tion and equipment of textile mills, other in- 


dustrial plants, and power plants. 
The reorganization of textile and industrial 


? 
The Adman $s Supply House plants is a highly developed function. 


Special reports and survey of water powers, 


‘ ‘ 
Save 50 Te by ordering power plants and manufacturing and other 
direct from the Ad-build- plants, looking to improvement or valuation 
ers. The experts who of such properties. 


build the kind of Ads that | CHARLES T. MAIN 


7" something and mean it. Mill Engineer and Architect 


The Bukey Co., 54 Bible House, N. Y. | 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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COTTON WASTE 


By THOMAS THORNLEY 
286 Pages : 60 Illustrations : Bound in Cloth, Price $3.00 


Designed to be of service to all either directly or indirectly concerned with the production, uses and 
treatment of cotton waste. 

Deals particularly with a description of the mac hit 1ery and processes invo ved in the cleaning, opening, 
carding and spinning of cotton waste, treating the sub}: ct comprehe ns ively and in detail 

The processesand machinery required for the production of condenser cotton waste yarns, are given 
special attention. 

At the present time, no one can afford to neglect the question of waste, whether it be with regard to the 
reduction of its amount, or its profitable utilization. 


LORD & NAGLE CO., 144 Congress Street, Boston 













































WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Money-Saving, Money-Making Opportunities 


This is a special department for those who wish to buy or sell second-hand machinery, mills or mill sites, 
patents, etc., and for such advertisements as “Help” or “Situations Wanted.” A special low rate is charged, 
viz., $1.00 for one-half inch, single column; $2.00 for one inch, single column, and in the same proportion for 
larger space. By measuring these advertisements and counting the words you will see what space is needed 
for your announcement. Remittance should accompany the order. No extra charge for forwarding replies 
sent in care of the Textile World Record. No advertisement accepted for less than $1.00. 


Address: Want-Ad Dept., Textile World Record, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTE Position as foreman, or as Knitter and Fixer in small 

ladies knit underwesr mill. Can produce from one to 
two more shirts from esch knitting machine every day than has ever been 
done before according to yarn used. Would like to get connected with a 
manufacturer who owns his mill timself with a view of becoming a partner 
ateron. Good sewing mechine fixer 5 years old. Married. Good refer. 
ences. Address **Kn itter and Fixer,” care Textile World Record, Boston. Mase. 


Wants Position as Superintendent 

Ex Bradford Manufacturer and formerly teacher of de 
signing and cloth construction at Bradford Technical Col 
lege, now residing in America, wants position as Superin- 
tendent or Designer and Overseer. Accustomed to all 
classes of Worsteds for Men’s wear. Also plain and fancy 
dress goods and linings. Both all wool, mercerized and 
ull cotton, silk stripes, etc. Has done business in goods 
and knows requirements for markets of England, India, 
South America, Chili, Canada, Australia, Japan and the 
States, ete. Highest references. For full particulars write 
“Bradfordian,” care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Spinner Wanted 


for Canadian Knitting Mill. Davis & Furber 
machines. Strictly temperate and not afraid 
to work. Man about forty preferred. Good 
wages to right party. Address “C-9-15,” Tex- 


tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


One 20th Century Tentering and Drying Machine, 
manufactured by John Heathcote & Son. Size from 45" 
to 65'’ wide. This machine can be called absolutely 
new as we used it only about three months. We wish to 
sell as we need the room. 

ASTORIA SILK WORKS, Long Island City, N. Y. 


ROCK MAPLE 


LOGS 


of The Best Quality 


For Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Rollers. 
Prompt delivery in any quantity. All consign- 
ments made direct from Adirondack Woods. 
Write for prices. 


GEO. E. HARTWELL, Northville, N. Y. 


HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc. 


Hensington Soap Works 


Soaps of Quality, Turkey Red Oil, Tuscan Softener 
Solable Oils and Olive Oil 


516-18 So. Delaware Ave. PHILADELPHIA 


Position Wanted 


in hosiery mill as overseer of knitting or as supt. 
Experienced on all leading makes of hosiery machines 
and ribbers also loopers. Experienced on all kinds yarns, 
hose, half hose and ribbed goods. Can furnish reference. 
31 years of age, married. Will go any place. Address 
“A-g-15,” Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE:-- 


1 Crompton & Knowles 40inch Loom 8x3 Box. 

1 Crompton & Knowles 46inch Loom 4x4 Box. 

10 Knowles 92 inch Looms 4x4 Box. 2 Butt Winders 

1 Evans 2 Screws Cold Press. 

2—36 inch Bridesburg Turkish Towel Looms also 150 
Hair Cloth Looms. 

This machinery must be moved and will be sold cheap. 

THE SCHADEWALD MILLS, 

3rd and Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


8 Sipp-Cop Winders; 2 Lindley Spoolers ; 
2 Payne Spoolers. 

Address “D-g-15,” Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


Position with chance to advance. Young man 32 years old, 11 years 
experience as boss finisher, packer, cutter; also understands the 
adjusting of all kinds of sewing machines. Have a good general 
knowledge of latch and Cooper Spring Needle knitting. Am mar- 
ried, sober, competent with executive ability to handle most any 
position in manufacturing end of underwear plant. Have worked 
on men’s women’s and children’s in one and two piece ranging in 
price from 50c. to $5.00 per garment. A first class manager of male 
or female help Have good reference. Address “G-9-15,” Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


For Cotton Mill Executives 


Position wanted by a man with technical and textile 
education and 20 years experience in cotton mills, 10 
years as master mechanic, and who knows the details of 
all kinds of power and cotton mill machinery operation 
thoroughly, and also has a first class engineer’s license 
and is a draftsman. Address “E-9-15,” Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


We are open to buy 


ANILINE DYES 


chemicals and pigments, large 
or small quantities. 


SIEMON & ELTING 


93 Nassau St., - New York City 
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Bookkeeper 


Thoroughly Experienced, will audit accounts, open, 
close and write up books day or evening. Will also 
install simple and inexpensive cost systems at reasonable 
rates. A-1 references. Out of town work solicited. 
Address Martin Reilly, 5015 Pentridge St., Philadelphia. 
Bell phone Woodland 3853 Y. 


CAPITAL WANTED 


to market the most profitable patented tex- 
tile machine in the world in daily use. Fully 
developed, ready to begin business,—unlim- 
ited field,—no competition. Address “F-g- 
15,” Textile World Record, Boston, Mass- 


Wanted: Experienced Operators 


on Universal Winding Machines and Payne 
Spoolers in vicinity of Boston. Good Pay. 
Address “H-g-15,” Textile World Record, 


Boston, Mass. 


MILL ENDS AND REMNANTS 
WANTED 


We are in the market for various kinds of 
cloth remnants such as Flannels, Cheese 
Cloths, Domestics, etc., and wish to get 
in touch with mills direct who can supply 


same. 


I. L. SCHEINMAN & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Revised and Enlarged 


Color in Woven Design 


By 
ROBERTS BEAUMONT 


A thoroughly comprehensive treatise on 
the theory and principles of textile 
coloring, woolen, worsted, cotton and silk. 


39% Pages : 367 Illustrations : 39 Colored Plates 


Price Reduced to $6.00 


Express Charges Prepaid 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 144 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for new free catalog of textile books 

















WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


WOOLEN MILL MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 


* Bramwell Card Feeds. 

" Bramwell Card Feeds 
30” Bates Diagonal Feeds. 
Belgian Condenser, 140 end, double apron. 
Hetherington Condensers, 140 end, double apron. 
Hetherington Condensers, 160 end, double apron. 
140-spindle Curtis & Sons Patent Mule. 


350-spindle Johnson & Bassett Waste Mule, 2 
gauge, for spools of 35 ends each 


The above are practically new machines, and in 
first class condition 


Second. Hand 
1 Hetherington Condenser, 140 end, single apron 
1 Hetherington Condenser, 70 end, double apron 
For particulars and prices, address 
MANUFACTURERS EQUIPMENT CO. 
100 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 


Complete Catalog of all Tex- 
tile Books in English lan. 
guage. Lord & Nagle Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


DYEING RECIPES 
For Sale 


The recipes for dyes of all colors and 
shades, recipes that have been in successful 
use for 50 years, are now, through the 
death of the only man who knew and has 
used them, offered for sale either separately 
or collectively. Samples ot dy eings can 
be shown to interested parties. 

For details address “B-g-15,” Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


MILL PROPERTY 
FOR SALE 


The John L. Ross & Son mill at Eagleville, 
Conn. 

Cotton mill, 10,000 spindles, 172 looms, fully 
equipped boiler house and new boiler. Electric 
lighting plant and excellent water power. Store 
house. Blacksmith shop. Saw mill. Ice house. 
Store, and Post Office in store. Superintendent’s 
house. Boarding house. 16 tenement houses, 
2 tenements in each house. About 20 acres of 
land. Established in 1844. Always been a mon- 
ey maker, right at R. R. station, spur tracks 
right to door. 

This property is offered for sale by the Exec- 
utor to settle Estate. For further particulars 
enquire of 

E. A. WINTER, Zxeczéor, 
Willimantic, Conn. 
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COMPLETE KNITTING MILL FOR SALE 


The Sakonnet Knitting Mills have been making high grade underwear for men and 
boys since 1910. The building i is modern and first class j in every way and the interior 
was recently thoroughly cleansed and painted. 

The building i is brick, two-stories and basement with a floor space of 17,625 square 
feet. Inside measurements of building over 100 feet long and more than 58 feet wide. 
Thoroughly sprinkled and heated throughout. There are 23,196 sq. ft. land. 

Operated by electric power supplied by local electric company. 


All machinery is in first class condition having been properly cared for and can be 
seen at any time. In addition to all of the necessary auxiliary machinery for the manu- 
facture of underwear for men and boys, including modern office equipment, there are: 








22 Seott & Williams Knitting Machines 10 Willeox & Gibbs Loek-Stiteh Shirt Finishing 
11 Cooper Spring Needle Machines Machines 

7 Tiffany & Cooper Cuff Machines 5 Payne 40-end Winders 

1 Leighton Collar Stripping Machine 1 Payne 24-end Winder 
14 Union Special Machines 1150 Bobbins for Payne Winders 


LOCATION 
The plant is located at Pawtucket, R. I., midway between Providence and Paw- 
tucket, making high grade help easily available. Many of the present employees have 
been with the firm several years. T he property is offered in its entirety as a going plant 
and I should be glad to receive any reasonable offer. 


WALTER H. STEARNS, Receiver 
Sakonnet Knitting Mills, Pawtucket, R. }. 








ae si 
Manufacturers who are in need of Superintendents or overseers for any department of mill work may 

learn of suitable men upon application by mail or telephone to C. T. DoNL EV Y, care Textile World Record, 
144 Congress Street, Boston, who will give prompt attention to their requirements without charge. 

% om 
Assistant Designer: |! worked on men's vests ind Lombard cards; will not go West, or South; 

overcoatings, suitings, woolen goods, ladies’ fancy 42 years of age; married; good reference 

dress goods and worsted goods; familiar with 6513, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Knowles, Cromptor Thayer and English looms; Office Manager, Pay Master or Accountant; has 


good referencs will not go West, South or to 


~ g00d references; prefers Pennsylvania; good 
Canada. I j i g 


reterence 


6v08, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 6514, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Dyer in Woolen Mill; has worked on sul- Cloth Room Percher or second hand in dry fin- 
phur, direct, acid, basic and developed colors on ishing room in woolen mill; has worked on all 
cotton yarn; chromate, acid, union and resist col- grades of both woolens and worsteds, uniform 
ors on all grades oi worsted yarn; familiar with and billiard cloth, chinchillas, fancy worsteds, etc.; 
Klauder-Weldon dyeing machines and hand ket- familiar with Parks & Woolson, Curtis & Marble 
tles: 24 years of age; will not go to Canada; good Greene and most all makes of shears; will not go 
reference to Vt., West, South, or to Canada; 26-years of age: 
6510. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. good reference. 


6515, Textile World Rec 30s Mass 
Boss Carder in Cotton Mill or Second Hand; has Py) nee World Record, Boston, Mass. 


worked on ducking. sheeting and in mills making Boss Weaver in Woolen Mill; has worked on 
from 7s to 90s yarn; familiar with Saco, Lowell, fancy worsteds, woolens, dress goods, overcoat- 
Howard, Bullough, Whitin, Woonsocket, D. and B. | i®8s and kerseys; familiar with Knowles and 
und Hetherington machines; 35 years of age; mar- | Crompton looms; 60 years of age; married; will 
ried; will not go West, South or to Canada; good not go West or South; good reference 

reference 6516, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

6511, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass Superintendent of Underwear Mill; has worked 


on all kinds of underwear; familiar with all Amer- 


Fixer on Davis and Furber Mules or might con- ican machines; 40 years of age: married: will not 


wide r pos a eee ee Rin er go South or to Canada; good reference 
ek Maa seca eek chao See will ae Byrne 6517, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
N. J.. West, South or to Canada: zood reference. Boss Weaver in Cotton Mill; has worked on 
£512. Textile World Record, Boston. Mass automobile tire fabrics; familiar with Whitin, Ma- 
son and Crompton looms; 29 years of age: good 
Bows Caséer in Woolen Mill; has worked on all reference 


gy goods familiar with Davis & Furber 6518. Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 
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ige; married; will not go West, South or to Can- 
ida: good reference 


6530, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Designer or boss weaver in small mill; 
is worked on cotton, woolen and worsted goods; 
22 years of age; familiar with dobby, Knowles, 
Crompton and Thayer looms; will not go West or 
to Canada; good reference 
6531, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Superintendent of Cotton Mill; has worked on 
bsorbent cotton nd cotton piece goods; familiar 
With all classes of bleaching and finishing machin- 
19 years of age good reference 
6532, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 








Finishing Percher; has worked on woolen dress 
Suitings, overcoatin cloakings, khaki 
overcoatings for British government; 27 years of 





SO00aSs, 





age; will not go to Me Vt Pa., West, South or 
Canada: good eference., 
6533, Textile Worid Record, Boston, Ma 


Assistant Superintendent or Overseer in Hosiery 





Mill; has wor d or otto! worsted and silk ho 
Siery; familiar wit Richter and Leiberknecht flat 
frames; Huss Payne Camless ind Universal 
Winders s also a machinist draftsman and has 
done onsiderable m«¢ in engineering 14 
I of gz ¢ married; will ot go to Pa N. J 
West, Sout rr to Canada; good reference 
t t, Textile W d Record, Boston, Mass 


Assistant Superintendent Woolen or Worsted 
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ener vorked on worsted men’s wear, cotton 
V ted v vercoatings, of ll kinds and 
noveitie¢ o fan ir wit worsted yarn manu 
! t of age good reference 
Text Vorld Record, Boston, M 
Superintendent or Boss Knitter: worked o 
Srade ) nderwea nd hosi 
I ‘ scott \ n N & Tredick 
00 Kind ot sew S 
€ é or ¢ will not go 
I Me o Ss ) ( ia good 1 I 
af Text Vo 1 | Bost M 
Salesn on Hostery: | vorked on a grades 
no ry r I t \ 1 c n nin 
25 year of ) » ( d good € 
6537, Textile \ 1 Record, Bosto M 





Boss Weaver in Cotton Mill or would consi 
position s bo é er and assistant designer 
! worked o1 ll kinds of dobby and jacquard 
vork; familiar with Crompton, Knowles, Whitin 
Mason Kilburn Lineoln, Colvir and Stafford 
looms; 37 yea of age; married; will not go West 





or Sout gzood ference 


6538, Textiie World Record, Boston, Mass 


Second H 





nd of Wet Finishing or would con- 


sider position a bos fuller; has worked on all 
classes of woolen good ind cotton warp good 
familiar with Rodn Hunt Greene napper 
James Hunter, Curtis & Marbl Davis & Furbe: 
ind Parks and Woolson machines; l years of 


ag good refée 
6539, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 





e; rence 








Overseer of Knitting; has worked on 1/20 
2/100 yarns ind 2/48 k goods; familiar w 
( ine Scott & Wil ms Wildmar Huss ind va- 
rious other machine 15 year of age; married 


ference, 


good re 
6540, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Boss Finisher: ha worked on all grades of 
woo.ens ind worsted iniform ind carriage 
sloths, shawls, dress goods, < nchillas and wors- 
ted serges; familiar with Hunter Bros Parks & 
Woolson, Curtis & Marble Volker and Gessner 
presses 32 years of age will not go to Canada; 
£ood retrference 


( 


6541, Textile World R 





Boston, Mass 


Boss Carder in Woolen Mill; has worked on ker- 
evs. meltons issimeres, dress goods, men’s wear, 
satinets, nub yarn and woven felts; familiar with 
111 makes of American cards; 38 years of age; 
married: will not go Soutl good reference. 


42, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
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Why Not Have Your 
-r-7~ Plant Flexible? 


It is no longer necessary 
to buy hosiery machines 
of special diameter that 
can be used for only one 
class of goods. 


By installing our Model G machines 
you can make all sizes of men’s, 
women’s, children’s and __ infants’ 
stockings upon the same machine 
and without the use of ribbers. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC. 


New York 88 Pearl Street, Boston Urica 
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California, Berkeley. Thomas Cartwright, of 
1940 Shattuck Ave., who it is said was previously 
engaged in silk manufacturing in Paterson, will 
establish a silk factory in Berkeley, backed by 
Oakland and Berkeley investors, to manufacture 
thread, laces and silk woven goods. 


*Michigan, Laurium. Steve Stiglich, formerly 
of Milwaukee, who has been previously reported 
interested in establishing a small hosiery knitting 
plant in Laurium, has secured quarters and plans 
to manufacture wool, worsted and cotton hosiery, 
84 to 160 needle. The equipment has not been 
purchased. Business will be done under the name 
of the Stiglich Knitting Company. Mr. Stiglich 
can be addressed care of the Palace Hotel 
Laurium, Mich. 


*North Carolina, Hendersonville. The proposed 
new hosiery knitting plant in which James Gray 
of Johnson City, Tenn., has been reported inter- 
ested, will be built if the people of Hendersonville 
will donate a site. The prospects are good for the 
donation of suitable property and Mr. Gray will 
probably build a hosiery mill for making misses’ 
hosiery. It is understood that the product of the 
plant, if the mill is built, will be finished by the 
Freeze-Bacon Hosiery Mills. 


*Pennsylvania, McAdoo. Good progress is be- 
ing made on the construction of a brick mill to 
be occupied by the new McAdoo Knitting Mill. 
As noted in previous reports the manufacture of 
women’s and children’s underwear will be started 
in October with ro knitting and 8 sewing ma- 
chines 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Alma Hosiery 
Mills, recently reported by us as starting up at 505 
W. Lehigh Ave., is owned and operated by F. H 
Seimes, on women’s silk and art silk hosiery, with 
10 knitters, 1 seamer and 1 looper, the plant being 
run by electricity and the production sold direct 


*Pennsylvania, Pottsville. Frank Kaiser, who 
was recently reported interested in starting up the 
plant for the manufacture of women’s underwear, 
has purchased an old knitting mill and is making 
repairs to the propertv. Some new equipment 
will be added and Mr. Kaiser will operate 14 knit- 
ting machines and 21 sewing machines 


*Tennessee, Soddy. Construction contract for 
the erection of a mill building for the new Soddy 
Hosiery Mills has been awarded. Plans call for a 
brick building, 100 by 50 feet, with a boilerhouss 
40 by 18 feet. This enterprise is a branch of the 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga. As noted 
in a previous report the initial equipment will b« 
100 knitting machines and the product will consist 
of seamless hosiery. Garnett Andrews of Chat 
tanooga, is the buyer. 


Canada, Ontario, Toronto. Allen Bros, Com 
pany, Ltd., recently organized as noted, succeed 
Allen Bros. Company, 817 Gerrard St., E., man- 
ufacturers of infants’ and children’s hosiery. They 
are increasing the equipment to manufacture in 
the future infants’, children’s and men’s cashmere 
and silk and cashmere hosiery. They also plan to 
add a department for weaving netting. The cap 
ital stock of the company is $40,000. Chas. R 
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McKenzie is president, K. W. Allen, vice presi- 
dent; A. N. Huestis, treasurer, and K. W. and 
J. M. Allen managers and buyers. It is possible 
that a dyeing department will be added later on. 


Connecticut, Norwich. The Lion Mills of Hart- 
ford have purchased the equipment of the Coronet 
Knitting Company who formerly manufactured 
shaker knit sweaters in Norwich, and have moved 
the machinery to Hartford. The Lion Mills will 
in the future make shaker knit sweaters as well 
as cardigan stitch, The Coronet Knitting Com- 
pany was owned by the late C. W. Briggs, whose 
death was regretfully recorded several months 
ago. Recently the plant has been idle and for 
sale. 


Georgia, Columbus. Another story is being 
built on one of the buildings of the Georgia Mfg 
Company, manufacturers of cotton yarns and ho- 
siery. The addition will cost about $8,000 and will 
give more space for the dyeing department and 
Opening room 


*New Jersey, Boonton. The addition to the 
plant of the Boonton Hosiery Company on which 
work was started in the spring is practically 
finished. As noted in a previous report the 
capacity is to be doubled. George E. Fichtner js 
president, treasurer and buyer. 


New Jersey, Vineland The contract has been 
awarded to Hugh*Miller of Riverside, N. J., for 
building an addition at a cost of $26,000 to the 
knitting mil! formerly operated by John Karl, 
which was recently taken over by William F 
laubel, Inc., hosiery manufacturers of Riversid 

*New York, Johnstown. The Johnstown Knit- 
ting Mill Co., Inc., contemplates additions to its 
power department f either at yr electric 
power equipment. This i ade necessary by the 
increasing business has just resumed 
manufacturing after an idleness of one week, due 
t i de rective boilet 


New York, New York City. Six new machines 
for manufacturing caps are being installed in the 
plant of the New York Crown Knitting Works, 
66 Greene St 


New York, Sherburne \ new generator to 


drive the sewing machine tables is to be put in 
the plant of the Canasawacta Knitting Company 


he plant has been shut down for a period of one 
month 


The equipment of the 

silk fg. Company has been moved into 

ew | ing recently completed. Electric 

power is purchased. This concern was organized 

only a short time ago to manufacture silk jersey 
‘loth and silk netting 


ull 


New § York, Utica Contracts have been 
awarded by the Oneita Ktg. Mills for a $25,000 
addition to be completed by October. It is un- 
derstood that another story 270 by 110 feet is 
to be built on No. 4 mill, to be used as a knitting 
department. The company anticipates excellent 
business this fall, and is preparing to make a large 
increase in its output of union suits. 
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October Deliveries 


ON 


Links Links or Pearl Stitch Machines 


of new improved construction in current gauges and sizes 


The new Grosser Type L. L. D. machine with hinged sinkers assuring 
rapid operation with practically no needle or sinker breakage on account of 


elimination of troublesome Jack lifters. 


For particulars and prices apply to 


The Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 


Max Nydegger 
260 West Broadway, New York 
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*North Carolina, Ashboro. Contracts for the 
construction of the new addition to the plant of 
the Acme Hosiery Mills have been awarded 
About $35,000 will be invested and the plant will 
be practically doubled as noted in a previous re- 
port. The new building will be of brick construc 
tion, 2 stories high, 100 by 60 feet, and will cost 
from $8,000 to $10,000. Machinery equipment will 
include 100 knitting machines. Electric power will 
probably be used. The Acme Hosiery Mills man- 
ufacture women’s seamless hosiery from 14s to 20s 
yarns on present equipment of 190 knitting ma- 
chines. D. B. McCreary and T. H 
president and treasurer, attend to the buyi 


i North Carolina, Charlotte. Contract has been 
4 awarded by the Defiance Sock Mills, a new con- 


Paddin +} 
Redding, the 





cern which recently began manufacturing men’s 
half hose on a small scale at 1,400 So. Boulevard, 
for a $15,000 plant. Moorhead Jones and K. S 


Tanner are the proprietors. Electric power will 


be used and a _ boiler will be installed for 
finishing. 
North Carolina, Hickory [he Elliot Knitting 
Mills, Inc., are adding equipment the n 
2-story building, 75 by 75 feet, which has beet 
constructed as an addition t the iid plan 
[wenty-four new knitting machines are being 


added 


Pennsylvania, Fleetwood. Charles A. Wa 


nner, 


a manufacturer of men’s seamless cotton and silk 

half hose, has started up the local brancl 

making an improvement in the power plant 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. Additional n 


ery is being installed in the plant of the New Ide 
Hosiery Company, Inc., manufacturers of men 
and women’s seamless hosiery 


Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. An increase has been 


made in the capital stock of the Morehead Knit 
ting Company from $100,000 to $150,000. Men’s 
and women’s cotton and silk hosiery mal 
factured 

Pennsylvania, Mifflintown. W. I. Nestler €1 
irging the size of his Juanita Hosiery Mills, b 
the erection of a new addition in which he will 
nstall sufficient machinery to increase his equip 
ent 50 per cent rhe plant, at present, run 
ng day and night on women’s all silk and boot 


1] 


lk hosiery, which he sells direct 
Pennsylvania, Mohrsville. J: 
Company, manufacturers of la 
iderwear, will install some new equipment 


imes H. Wagner & 
dia { 


ies’ cotton ribb 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia \lteratic 





additions are to be made to the plant Quernas 
, Brothers, manufacturers of women’s and mis 

knitted underwear at 1,916 N. Fourth St 

sisting of a 5-story building of brick and concret 

13 by 13 feet. W. E. S. Dyer, Land Title Build 
x ing, is the engineer and architect in charg: t 


operation 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George 


manufacturer of fancy knit goods, skirts 
12 knitters and 15 sewing machines at : 
field St., Germantown, is installing six 
chines on which he is going to make a line of sill 








fabrics for gloves, 
to be sold direct. 


petticoats, etc., the production 


_ Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Eagle Knitting 
Company, operating six knitters and 10 sewing 
machines on bathing suits and jerseys, have re- 
moved their plant to Hancock and Huntingdon 
Sts., where they have secured larger quarters with 
a view to increasing their equipment and turning 
out a larger production. Finkle & Schalcross are 
the proprietors 
Pennsylvania, Reading 
Mills, manufacturers of women’s full 
mercerized and silk hosiery have started work on 
the foundation for a new $100,000 mill at Wyomis- 


The Berkshire Knitting 
ll fashioned 


sing. The new building will be 240 feet long and 

5 stories high. : 
Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Haven. Another st 

is being built on the plant of the Coldren Knitti1 

Mills on Union St. The enlargement will be 7a 

by 36 feet, and will enable the company to add 
irgely to its prod tion 


Pennsylvania, Souderton. M. B. Bergey Con 
pany, manutacturers of men’s and women’s sean 











ess hoisery, are making good progress on th 
iddition recently reported It has been note: 
that 50 new 176-needle knitters for making split 
ot hosiery will be installec 
‘South Carolina, Union. Another building has 
een erected e Gault Mig. Company, which 
be used for fini g. Men’s and women’s ho 
‘ T ill t Te 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. A new 6-story and base 
ment building 60 by 120 feet is to be built at Mil 
wauk ind Chicago Sts., by tl ix Knitting 
Wi ic. 1 reas¢ nufacturing 
facilitic Deta Nv ave not yet 
een decided e 1 ‘rs of men’s 
nd women’s full fashioned and seamless hosiery 
ine n go S n present equipment ol 
o fl knitti nachines, 25 sewing machines, 
n and g t d g ind finishing 
lipmen Herman G president and 
buver and E. C. Mason 
Wisconsin, Sheboygar | new 2-story art 
ba eme + . ' 11S¢ ++ ‘ bul neg \+ t ‘ 
Han H ( iny has beer 
1 is g Ip | le concern 
Canac Britis Ce nb Vancouver Tl 
new Unive Kt g Company has begun man- 
facturing at 624 Si e-S naking veate! 
vats kr 9 et 1, ( Cohen, r 
merly with the Prid the West Knitting Mills, 
manager | 10 knitting machines 
4 sewing n 1es the plant 
New Jerse Ham yn. The knitting 
he Cottrell Co ) been taken ! W 
il I ] be Inc Xiversiade N J 
hy yper h t he River 1 
*N ey Jerse M The branch knitting 


Riverside, N. J., has begun manufacturing As 
ed it ( reports, branches are also be 
ng ¢ blished Lebanon 1 Reading, Pa., and 
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MOTOR DRIVEN 
>, | TESTERS |p 


FOR 


Yarns 


Twines 


Cordage 


Woolens 
Worsteds 
Cottons 
Ducks 
Tire Fabrics sp a 
Insulations | 


Etc. 


Send for Catalog 


_S 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


223-233 Eddy Street, Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 
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*New York, Ellicottville. It is expected that 
manufacturing will, be started in a few days at the 
new factory building erected here for the Lander 
& Watson Hosiery Company, who are moving 
from ferry, N. Y \ 2-story brick mill 
separate boiler and engine room, has been con 
structed and is being equipped to manufacture 25 
cent to 50-cent artifici | 
hosiery, starting with 50 { 


1 
sar at 
with a 


grades of silk and 
nachines and dye 
bleaching equipment They made ¢ 
selling arrangements and it 

ness will increase ra 

Men’s Association 

other concerns with a 

here 


have 


Pennsylvania, McKeansburg It 
that the new knitting plant being established 
by C. A. Bolich and Robert P Menge 
operations. As noted early in June 
manufacture 160 needle half hose, under 
of the McKeansburg Hosiery Mills 
ment of 62 knitting machines and 4 
chines, operated by electric power 
expected that a dyeing and finishing « 
will be established. 


Manufacturing will be 


Pennsylvania, Scranton 

resumed in a few days at the plant of the Scran 
ton Textile Company which has been closed for 
months. The company was recently 1 

organized. At first employment will be given t 
about 100 hands, but it is expected that the fu 
complement of about 600 or 700 hands will be en 
gaged before many Thomas F. Trimbl 
is the new manager. 


several 


weeks 
local branch of the 
Knitting Mills, has resumed 
after a shut-down of 


Wisconsin, Oconto The 
Marinette (Wis.) 
manufacturing 
months. 


several 


*Massachusetts, Millbury. Equipment purchass¢ 
by the Mayo Woolen Company from the Rams 
horn Mill at West Millbury, consists of 2 sets of 
cards and 4 mules. This equipment will be 
stalled in No. 4 Mill at Millbury as soon as pos- 
The No. 4 Mill was purchased by the Mayo 
Woolen Company about three years ago and it 
was formerly known as the Worcester Knitting 
Mill. 


*Massachusetts, Northboro New machinery 
will be installed in the Woodside Mills, which 
have just been taken over by new interests and 
are being repaired preparatory to being started 
up under the management of John P. Leary. In 
cluded in the new equipment there will be severa 
new looms, a new washer, dye tubs, extractor 
and dryer. The mill will probably be operate: 
under the name of the Taylor Mfg. Company 
They are not ready to make any further state- 
ment at present regarding the new company. 


Massachusetts, Rochdale Work has_ been 
started tearing down the old bleach house of E. G 
Carlton & Sons, mznufacturers of white flannels 
The old building is to be replaced by a new and 
larger building. About a year ago a large new 
weave shed was constructed by E. G. Carlton & 
Sons. The mill is closed at present for the annual 
vacation of two weeks 


sible 


Massachusetts, West Millbury The Mayo 
Woolen Company of Millbury has purchased the 
ards and mul n the Ram n Mill and will 
remove this Mayo plant at 
Bramanville has been noted previously that 
the Mayo Woolen Company is consolid 
improving its plant, and utilizing the 


1 property Charles Day 


scouring business in the Rams 
t need the carding | 
*New Hamps! 
he weaving dey 
y, recent 
six new 
y could not use 
New Hampshire, West Swat: 
to be installed in tl to 
the river, formerly used as a 
been leased by the Homestead 
W. Bron, proprietor, will 
present carding and 
be operated night and 
Pennsylvania, Phi I phiz “he Com- 


pany, 


bleachers of woolen 
bleaching depart- 
ments to capacity. They have 1 

ent business on hand on both dyeing and bleac 
ng to run them full time. 


Pennsylvania, Philadel 


skein 
hosiery, have increased their 


double the 


phia. Norman Finlayson, 
1 Hosiery Dyeing & 


rmerly with the Standard 
employed by the 


Finishing Company, has been 

Phoenix Dye Works at Clearfield & Witte Sts 
take charge of lepartment which 

1 greatlv by 


their finishing 
owners of 
position t 


a 
has recently been improved an 
nstallation of new machinery. The 
plant state that they are now in a 


take on all classes of dyeing, bleaching and finish- 
ing of hosiery and turn it out at the quickest pos- 
sible moment 

*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Sixteen new looms 
are being added to the equipment of the Shannock 
Narrow Fabric Company, manufacturers of fine 
plain and fancy tape, giving them an equipment 
of s2 narrow fabric looms. John Crowther is 
treasurer and buyer 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Good progress is be- 
ing made on the addition to the plant of the Acme 
Finishing Company. The addition will be four 
stories high, 160 feet long, with an ell, 60 by 67 
feet, t-story high. As noted in a previous report 
increase of about 25 per cent. will be made 11 
the i 
Rhode iF , Pawtucket The Eureka Dyeing 
& Bleaching Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $12,000 by Harry E. Kenworthy, 
William Rogers, and William W. Collins, all of 
Pawtucket. The conce 
ing and bleaching on commission in the dyeh 
on Japonica St. here, formerly operated by 
Hope Webbing Company and started business 
\nril 1, 1914. The plant is to be increased 
Harrv E. Kenworthy has been elected president; 
William W. Collins 


treasurer; and Willi 
Rogers, superintendent lli 
connected 


ea 


rm does a busine SS of 
] 


William W 


with the Colli 


nanv 
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The Firth 


Specialties 


Developments for 


TEXTILE MILLS 


The Dustless Card 
Stripper 


is now stripping regularly over 36,000 
cards in the United States alone. 


The Broomless Floor 
Sweepers 


are working successfully, saving time and 
money for the mills. 


The Slugless Comber 


Cleaner 


"Slugless" because it cleans the combers 
by suction, eliminating the usual danger 
of slugs getting into the work. Cleans 
the combers without stopping them, 
which means INCREASED PRO- 
DUCTION. 


The “Mendall” 


Steel Cutting, Brazing, Soldering and 
Carbon Removing Outfit, especially de- 
signed and adapted to Textile Ma- 
chinery Repairs. Any broken or worn 
part in the mill can be mended and put 
back in service in a few hours. 


The Patent Can 


Tramway 


as a time and labor saver has strong 
endorsements of users. 


Firth Electric “Indicator” 
Warp Stop Motion 
working successfully on thousands of 


looms all sizes and kinds, weaving cot- 
ton, silks, worsted and woolens. 


Write for Descriptive Matter and Price 


WILLIAM FIRTH 


200 Devonshire Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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COTTON CONVENTIO? 


207 


TAT ST SS EE aaa SL SLL peter nrc ener sh ttn ann SRR 


MEETING OF NATIONAL ASSN. OF COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS 


(Continued from page 112) 
SCARCITY OF DYES AND CHEMICALS DURING 


THE PRESENT WAR 


Ph.D., 848 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stanley Stanislaus, Drexel Building, 

Dyers of the olden times depended entirely upon 
the so-called natural dyestuffs, of which the num- 
ber of usefal ones was limited. In those old days 
the young dyer was seriously handicapped in his 
search for information, for the dealers in those 
natural dyestuffs knew little, if anything, about 
their application, and as there were no publica- 
tions on the subject, the young man’s only source 
of information was from older dyers 

\ decided change took place between the years 
1856-1860, when it was discovered that coloring 
matters, which surpassed any of the natural dye- 
stuffs in brilliancy, could be manufactured from 
the products of the distillation of coal tar. Many 
i these so-called coal-tar colors were discovered 
and put vpon the market, and, as the manufac 
turers knew more about their application than the 
dyers, it was to the advantage of the former to 
circulate this information. As a result, the dye- 
stuff manufacturers published sample cards and 
books containing dyed samples and the 
information for the successful application of their 
colors. At the present time enormous sums are 
spent every year by them in the investigation and 
publication of the best methods of applying the 
‘olors they place upon the market. 

In more recent years numerous books have been 
published on the various branches of textile color- 
ing: this, with the establishment of textile schools, 
makes it possible for bright young men to become 
expert ders, without assistance from friendly 
dyers 


necessary 


CLASSIFICATION OF ARTIFICIAL DYESTUFFS 
For the practical dyer there is but one satisfac- 
tory method of classifying the artificial coloring 
matter, i. e., according to their action upon dif- 
ferent fibers; in other words, according to their 
ipplication. Therefore, in our study of them we 
shall consider the following classification: 
1. Basic colors 
2. The cosins and related dyestuffs, 
the phthalic anhydride colors 
3. Acid colors. 
Direct cotton colors 
Sulphur colors. 
Mosdant colors. 
Mordant acid colors. 
Insoluble azo or ingrain colors 
9. Reduction vat colors 
10. Aniline black 


DOMINANCE OF 


known as 


THE GERMAN INDUSTRY 


annoyance, loss, and uncertainty, 


why do we not have an American coal-tar chem- 
ical industry, capable of meeting the nation’s de- 
mands, self-contained and independent foreign 
control, utilizing our native raw material? 


In all this 


\ careiul analysis of the 
not only is the American supply and the limited 
American production of coal-tar dyestuffs com 
pletely dominated by the American industry, but 
that this is the case throughout the world. Even 
countries such as Great Britain and France, with 
ample supplies of crude material and highly de- 
veloped industrial power, are in the same condi 
tion as the United States. 

In 1913 the total consumption of artificial dye 
stuffs in the world had attained a value of over 
$92,000,000. Germany furnished 74 per cent. of the 
entire amount and over one-half of the materials 
needed to make the remainder. The only country, 
in addition to Germany, manufacturing dyestuffs 
in any noteworthy manner for the world’s mar 
kets in Switzerland. That country relies, however 
for its crude and ialf-manufactured materials 
chiefly upon German source [he dominance of 
Germany in the dyestt 


situation shows that 


iff production and commercs 
the entire world is so marked, and inherently 
such potential might, that it does not ( 
make itself felt whenever herever an 
fort is made toward emancipation from its con 
The methods used are those often associated 
with the working of great industrial corporations 
in various lands and now effectively checked by 
legal enactment in the United States. In the case 
of the German coal-tar chemical industry, the field 
is international and its operations are unchecked 
by law. Its influence has been felt at once in ou 
wn country when efforts to manufacture inter 
ediate compounds or finished dyes threatened in 
iny way the inter of the German prod 
and trade. 
ADVANTAGES POSSESSED BY GERMAN MANU 
FACTURERS, ACCORDING TO A REPORT OF 
THR DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


hesitate 


ction 


The coal-tar chemical industry includes not only 
the manufacture of dyestuffs, but of a number of 
valuable medical preparations, and of various high 
explosives. It is based upon the use of crude 
compounds preset small extent in the tar 
obtained in the destructive distillation of coal in 
gas works and coke ovens. These ten crude com 
pounds—benzol, carbolic acid, anthracene, 
ire separated from some 145 other 
present in tar, by fractional distillation. 
the work of the tar distiller. 
nearly 300 more complex 


them dyes, are produced 


oe ‘ 
it t a 


Ss 
} 
t 


etc.— 
substances 
This is 
From the ten crudes, 
compounds, none of 
by highly refined and 
mechanical pr 
number of complete 
These serve as the ma 
f about 920 dyestuffs 


i 
complicated chemical and 
nvolving in most cases a 
~hemical transformations 
terials for the manufacture of 

w in current 

In the case « 
‘crudes” is amply 
make all of the 300 
industry, and a 
ry restricted 


cesses 


> 
us¢ 


1 
yf Germany, the domestic supply of 
sufficient The color factories 
intermediates required for 
large share of 


production of 


Germany’s own 
; : 
those ; ] the ve 
ther la 

‘he industry has been chiefly developed by the 
inventive power of German chemists, combined 
with a wealth of technical skill and keen business 
management, scarcely equaled in the history of 


f manufacture. The twenty-one 


} 
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On Your Motors Too— 


Demand S.K.F. Ball Bearings 


Suppose your motors were built so that the bearings did 
not require inspection every time the mill started up— 
suppose that the bearings did not leak oil, accumulate 
lint, run dry or get hot. Wouldn't it pay you to have 
such equipment ? 


If your motors are equipped with S.K.F. Ball Bearings, 
you are assured of having motors thoroughly proof against 
abuse, free from wear, and requiring lubrication but three 
or four times a year. 


Also bear in mind that S.K.F. Ball Bearing equipped 
motors start with a minimum of effort and operate at all 
times with the highest attainable efficiency. 

If you make your orders read: "Motors must be equipped with 
S.K.F. Ball Bearings"—you will obtain the same silent, econ- 
omical, power saving bearings that make for efficiency on your 


Textile Machinery. Catalog 14-M explains more fully. Send 
for it today. 


—3I4 F" BALL BEARING CO. 
50 Church Street New York City 


Sept. 1915 


DOUBLE ROW BALLS 


dial »» Thrust 


Specify 
S.K.F. Ball Bearings 
on 


Openers and 
Lappers 
Pickers 


Cotton Cards 
Garnetts 


Spinning and 
Twisting Frames 


Humidifiers 
Slashers 
Nappers 

Looms 
and 
Hangers 
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German ccmpanies engaged in the chemical dye 
stuffs manufacture have a nominal capital of ove 
$550,000,000 on which dividends average 22 per 
cent. Actual profits often reach 50 per cent. The 
great excesses have been devoted to new con- 
struction It is the most remunerative industry in 
the Empire, the one most solidly and formidably 
intrenched, the one of which the nation is most 
proud as showing the triumph of science applied to 
industrial purposes, and the one illustrating most 
strikingly the ability to win and maintain inter- 
national supremacy in a given field. 

It took the Germans fifty years to get to this 
point, and it will take us at least one to two 
decades with an exhorbitant tariff to get to the 
point, but the beginning must be made to get to 
that point, and now is the time, and it must be 
made now. The psychological moment is upon 
us, and a condition, not a theory, has arisen, which 
must be met square. 

It is estimated that at least 3,000 tons a month 
of various colors have been received monthly from 
Germany since the war started, = that has, in a 
measure, kept the mills supplied with the dyestuffs 
If our mills were busy and were running full, this 
quantity of dyestuffs would hardly amount to two- 
thirds of the required amount to keep the mills 
running 

These ate the figures that were transmitted to 
Mr. Tumulty, the Secretary of the President, by 
Herman A. Metz of New York, and from a very 
close observation the figures are about correct. 
There is an abundance of American raw material, 
and in one more month we shall have in this 
country more of the crude elements for the man- 
ufacture of dyes than Germany commands at the 
present day, though that country has for fifty 
vears, as stated before, strived to systematize and 
increase its output annually. 

In the United States the supply of coal tar is 
ample, sufficient to provide in abundance all of the 
crudes required for the manufacture of the dye- 
stuffs consumed in the country. The amount of 
valuable by-products not yet recovered in our 
present coking plants amounts to $75,000,000 an- 
nually. With adequate provision to save all the 
benzol and tar liberated in American coke ovens, 
enough of the ten crudes could be secured to more 
than cover the world’s consumption in making 
artificial dyestuffs. 

One of the managers of the largest chemical 
works in this country, stated to the writer and a 
large group of Trade Journal editors and re- 
porters, that the question of supplying sufficient 
quantity of intermediates in this country is one 
simply of demand and supply 

If a commercial demand is present, American tar 
works can quickly provide all the crudes needed, 
practically as cheaply as in Europe 

He further stated that in three months from 
now every steel company in this country, and 
every coke company in this country will be pro- 
ducing intermediates. In the manufacture of in- 
termediates the production is restricted to four 
or five compounds, and these cover about one- 
quarter of the needs of American colors or 

Our manufacture of heavy chemicals is well de- 
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a ‘ 
veloped, able to expand rapidly, and suppiy all 


needed chemicals for the production of inter- 
mediates and thew transformation into finished 
dyes 

The four establishments devoted to the produc- 
tion of dyes supply nearly too different colors, 
largely, however, as already stated, 
bling” nearly finished products of foreign origin 


y 
vane » ‘2 p S > 
[hese American firms are bold and enterprising 
commanding about $3,000,000 capital, evidently 
g tions 


to build up a national industry 
Investigation shows that thei r "advance beyond 


certain limits, in the manufact 


doing the best they can under existing conditi 
t 





inter- 
mediate or finished dyes is persi checked 
and prevented by the united action of German 
producers in underselling The entire German 
color industry is so completely « -d and ac- 
customed to act as a unit in furt the gen- 
eral interests, at home and abroad, ittle suc- 





cess in facing their determined opposition has 
heretofore been obtained 

The present crisis has evoked deep interest on 
the part of all concerned, tar distillers, manufac- 
turers of chemicals, manufacturers of dyestuffs, 
the many users of the same, and American econo- 
mists in general—as to how the problem can be 


settled [here is no questi on but that our coke 
interests are ready to multiply their recovery 
plants for the production ‘ benzol and tar, if a 
permanent market is assured The re is no ques- 
tion of the readiness of tar distillers to enlarge 


their plants for the production of : an ample supply 
of the needed crudes if a continued demand is 
certain. American chemical works and American 
manufacturers of dyestuffs are ready to embark 
capital and experience in building up a distinctly 
American coal-tar chemical industry using en- 
tirely American crudes and intermediates, pro- 
vided there is adequate legislative prohibition 
aganst both “dumping” or unfair restraint of 
American trade by the arbitrary action of foreign 
monopoly permitted by foreign law and not as yet 
forbidden by our own. Domestic makers assert 
their ability in the United States, which are now 
patent-free, and state that the remaining tenth 
will soon be freed from patent restriction 


WHAT THE AMERICAN INDUSTRY REQUIRES 


There seems to be consensus of opinion that 
any rapid development and evolution of the dye- 
stuff branch, on a scale commensurate with the 
nation’s needs, present and prospective, can be 
assured only on the basis of an effective law pre- 
venting that action toward control of our markets 
by a foreign monopoly which is now prohibited 
to a domestic monopoly. Some of the largest 
manufacturers have personally informed the de- 
partment of commerce that what is needed is not 

tariff change, but laws placing a foreign 
monopoly on the same basis as an American one 

American economists feel that the present crisis 
offers the most fav: yrable moment to decide upon 





vith ears to this one important in- 
dustry, whethe t is to be firmly. rooted in Amer- 
ican soil or wil whether the independence upon a 


7 
foreign source is to ntinue indefinitely It is 
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TireFabric Manufacture 


requires the greatest attention to detail of construction and general 
“Condition” in the different processes of its structure. For the Stan- 
dardizing of such goods, a proper Atmospheric Condition is a necessary 
accessory. 


The choice of a Humidifying System must be one that for simplic- 
ity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uni- 
formly such conditions that may be determined for the different require- 
ments of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s method of 
humidifying, all such requirements are guaranteed, this system having 
been adopted by the following manufacturers of Tire Fabric :— 


Connecticut Mills Co., Danielson, Conn. 
Worcester Tire Fabrice Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Bibb Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga 
Danielson Cotton Company, Danielson, Conn. 
Canadian-Conn. Cotton Mills, Ltd., Sherbrooke, P. Q. 
Killingly Mfg. Co., Killingly, Conn. 

Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtueket, R. I. 

Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J. 


In addition to the above, the following is a partial list of orders 
received during the Last Six Months :— 


Woodruff Cotton Mills Klots Throwing Co. Abbeville Cotton Mills 
Kinston Cotton Mills Floyd Cranska Co. Hillside Cotton Mills 
U. S. Worsted Co. W. A. Slater Mills Knoxville Spinning Co. 
Champlain Silk Mills Bates Mfg. Co. Colored Worsted Mills 
Jackson Fibre Co. Sehwarzenbach Huber Co. James Lees & Sons 
5. Slater & Sons, Inc. Midway Mills Centredale Worsted Mills 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. W.H. Grundy & Co. Am. Silk Spinning Co. 
Bettie-Francis Cotton Mill Trion Company Queen City Cotton Co. 
Grosvenor-Dale Company Utica St.& Mohawk Val.Cot.Co. Cheney Bros. 
Stafford Mills Victory Mfg. Co. Nonquitt Spinning Co. 
Gainesville Cotton Mills Great Falls Mfg. Co. Hamburger Cotton Mills 
Dana Warp Mills Dominion Textile Co., Ltd. Warwick Mills 

Gibson Mfg. Co. 


Of the above equipments, in whole or in part, some are our Stan- 
dard Atomizing or Compressed Air System; others are our regular 


Sectional type of Humidifier, inclusive of Automatic Control; Condi- 
tioning Room equipments, etc. 


American Moistening Company 


WILLLIAM FIRTH, Prest. FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
120 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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pointed out that each year elapsing increases in 
geometrical ratio the difficulties attendant upon 
any attempt to create a self-contained American 
dyestuff industry. Further, it is claimed that it is 
the only highly organized industry not yet brought 
on a broad and generous scale within the cycle 

f American economic activity. 

As one of the solutions of this problem of dye 
shortage, we read in “Commerce Reports,” No. 
166, of Saturday, July 17, 1915, an advice that the 
Swiss chemists can meet American needs, and that 
by a system of practical cooperation, namely; this 
country to furnish all of the crudes and interme- 
diates, and the Swiss chemists in their great 
chemical works, converting the same into finished 
dyes and shipping these to this country 

Gentlemen, that was advice dated July 17, 1915, 
and while that was a very good advice on that 
day and «ate, which was previous to the entry of 
Italy in actual warfare, when her ports were open 
to receive and ship Swiss dyes to the United 
States, that advice is not good today—September 

1915. It must be remembered that Switzer- 
land up to the present time, has obtained the raw 
materials for its dyestuffs from Germany, and that 
is at the end. Germany can neither supply the 
crude materials for dye making to Switzerland, 
because she herself is employing every available 
pound of these for the purposes of warfare for 
the manufacture of explosives, etc. The hostilities 
surround this inland neutral government on all 
sides, so that Switzerland is neither 
eive the raw material nor to export the dyes 
That ends the Swiss chapter of this narrative 

In England and France the textile and other 
branches have insisted that the national industries 
must be permanently freed from independence 
upon a foreign source for one of the vital needs 
of the most varied manufacturers. Within a fort- 
night the group of French chemists intrusted with 
the problem claim that they have satisfactorily 
solved all difficulties in the way. During the same 
period the necessary have been taken in 
England, where the Government has provided for 
the organization of a national company to create 
an independent dyestuff industry, contributing 
nearly $2,000,000 to its capital, and granting at the 
time $500,000 for the requisite research 
laboratory. 

It is then up to us here on the American soil t 

the best we can under the existing conditions, 
and looking the issue straight in the face, as stated 
before, this is a condition and not a theory. First 
the war will not be over for a year and possibly 
not for three more years, thus the leading cabinets 
§ European powers predict. Germany, England 
nor France at the present time have any inter- 
mediates which they could spare, for the manu- 
facture of dyes, and when the war will be over you 
will find a decade of periodical upheavals, indus 
trial and business stagnation due to three facts 
First, the lack of material to begin operations 
with. Second, the lack of sufficient industrial 
talent to continue operations, since the best blood 
of Europe is today sacrificed on the altar of blood- 
lust; and third, financial bankruptcy, which any one 
must see as the handwriting on the wall shows it, 
ind as it requires materials, skill and money to 
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run industries, all these being in the negative 
quantity, the American industries must develop 
and must fill the want which is now felt. 

We have been informed, ‘ough 
source, that the shortage of dyes will possibly 
effect as many representing the 
various industries throughout the United States, 
and it is essumed that probably two million oper 
atives will be affected directly, without considering 
those occupations or trades dependent upon thes« 
industries 

In the “Commerce Reports” 
partment of Ci », the f 
the dyestuff probl 
1. The raw materials of the artificia 


- ralinhl 
a very reliable 


as 2,000 plants, 


| dyestuff 
re present in tl nited States in 


industry . 
greater abundance land, and are 
st part 


merican market for the 
large 


products is 
est, if not the largest, in the world 
< | r cl ls required to trans- 
form into finished dye- 
stuffs can be furnished easil; r American chem 
ical works. A modest but encouraging beginning 
has been 


11 f American 
yes. Capital is ready t in the under- 
taking in ample an t 
4. The government 
such an industry a; 
competition on 

5. Technical and 

nd administrative 
present in abundanc 

6. The one factor lacking to bring 

a genuine American 


+ - , 1 - 
termined tect 
1 ; 

dangers 1 untair 


ific skill, inventive talent. 
ymmercial ability ar 


into ex- 
dyestuff in- 
is the cooperation of a few men possessing 
developed t nization, com 
ed with a perfect experimental command of the 
exceedingly complex and intric of color 
chemistry in all its -ations—men such as 
created in the past the great works on and near 
the Rhine, and are now recting them 
If this analysis be yrrect, and in our humble 
opinion it is closely crux of the sit- 
uation, then waiting for whi orrow will not 
and cannot bring. is tl ! which Amer 
ican manufacturers ‘an capitalists can 
it afford to di ret toge r and dig now, is 
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THE PURCHASING AND STORING OF MA 
TERIALS AND SUPPLIES FOR COTTON 
MILLS 


ventl Ave I Twenty-sixth St., 
New York, N 


short paper of this character it is impos- 

» do full justice to this interesting subject. 
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THE 124th YEAR 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF | 


J. E. CONANT & CO., (Auctioneers) | 


OF LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 














Means: 


“That the property will be SOLD” 


HAT a property will be systematically prepared for market; that its sale will be 
given broad publicity; that all its possibilities will be searched owt and made 
known ; that it will be presented to prospective purchasers in an honest, straight- 

forward and truthful manner by word, by picture, by plan, to the fullest detail—nothing 
will be left untold for the possible purchaser to discover and resent in his disappointment ; 
the problem in hand will be justly solved in fairness alike to the seller and the buyer. 
Combinations not endured. Experience gained in the one office in the handling of 
manufacturing properties at public sale in every New England State; in all the Middle 
States excepting the State of West Virginia; in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Missouri of 
the Central States; in North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi of the 
Southern States—is not common to say the least. The management of the sale of some 
three hundred manufacturing properties—textile and industrial—large and small—has 
come to this office unsolicited in this century alone—realizing more than 8% millions of 
dollars. In not a single instance, so far as is known, has the net result of any one of 
these sales been so small as the best offer at private treaty for the same property under 
similar conditions. A market is absolutely essential to the disposal of any property. 
At a bona fide public sale a market is created and a market day fixed—if the work 
is properly done. To pledge a manufacturing property without limit or reserve to the 
highest bona fide bidders at absolute auction sale attracts the manufacturer, the purchaser 
who buys for occupancy, the consumer or final user so to speak—but to offer the same 
without pledge to the highest bona fide bidders attracts only the second-hand dealer, the 
speculator, those who buy at a great sacrifice to hold for a profit, or the bargain hunter. 


The business of the systematic preparation of properties for absolute auction sale and 
the thorough and effective advertisement of such sales has become of as much importance 
in the successful liquidation of large manufacturing properties as has the clearing house 


system to the national banks. 


Entire Transaction—From Start to Finish—Taken in Charge 
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realization of the importance of the function of | would be a serious handicap to the 
buying and the closely related function of Storing concern. It would render complete success 
materials and supplies is not prevalent among the attainable, and the very existence of 
manufacturers of this country. In an abbreviated ment might be endangered and jeopardized 
form this will be emphasized and some samples the efforts of any organization to culminate 
given of methods employed in keeping useful and most desirable fruition, it 
intelligent records 


Success Ol 
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7 ; INFLUENCE OF BUYING ON PROFITS 
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HOTELS STATLER | 227°UC,GEVEAND 


An Interested Service 


HEN we say Hotels Statler offer a “complete service” we mean 
that every guest gets what he wants in a Hote! Statler. He is 
served by well-trained, unobtrusive employees who are in the 


background till the moment they’re wanted, and are there right 
at hand and interested. He gets this service whether he spends 
Sl.500r$l0a day » 

Every—every—Hotel Statler room light, and numerous other unusual 
has private bath; outside light and conveniences. Morning papers BUFFALO cM F 
air: circulating ice water; writing delivered free to every guest 450 Rooms PRIM? i, DETROIT 
desk with plenty of stationery, etc. ; room. : 450 Baths 200 Rooms 
local and long distance telephones; Hotel Statler lobbies and public CLEVELAND 800 Baths 
pin-cushion, with needles, thread, rooms are cheerful, luxurious and 700 Rooms 
buttons, etc.; candle for alow night- comfortable. 700 Baths 
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They Last Longer 


T’S THE LAST reserve strength of Laminar Fibre that 

makes Laminar Roving Cans more economical. It has 

a toughness and a lasting quality that ordinary fibre does not 

have. Add to this, electrically welded, tinned steel rims, 

heavy kicking bands, etc., and you have logical reasons for 
making Laminar Fibre Cans your next choice. 











Sed oncinese 


SR 





Made in all sizes, standard or special Catalog on request. 








La i 1 American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
minar Fibre Cc. C. BELL, V. P., 12 Pearl Street 
Roving Cans Boston, Mass. 
















FIRE INSURANCE 


is a splendid thing, but 
Fire Protection is Better 


The first will recoup your property loss, but a Blake-Knowles 
Underwriter Fire Pump will prevent the loss, not only of your 
property, but the business you cannot do while recovering 
froma fire. Be protected. 


Write for Bulietin B K 881-52 


The Blake & Knowles ime Works 


Works: East Cambridge, Mass. New York Office: 115 Broadway 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities B240.2 








No finishing room should be without 
this machine. Indispensable for cooling 
cloth so as to permit of immediate 
inspection. 


Finished cloth restored quickly 
to its Natural Condition 


Manufacturers Machine Co. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Selling Agents: EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 
122 So. Second St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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there are compensating advantages in the matter 

of price. An accumulation of goods beyond what 

is required to keep the business moving along its 

appointed way means that the following losses are 

incurred: Depreciation, insurance, value of space 

occupied, and obsolescense of money’ invested 
THE ART OF BUYING 

The steady advance in the art of buying has been 
one of the determining factors in developing 
scientific salesmanship. It is no longer possible 
for a salesman to walk into a modern purchasing 
office and carry away an order on the strrength 
of a few persuasive arguments and statements r¢ 
garding his goods. 

Today the buyer sometimes knows more about 
the material than the salesman. He should cer- 
tainly be better posted as to its suitability for his 
particular requirements. He has his inspection re 
ports, laboratory analyses and physical tests to 
guide him. He has records regarding past per- 
formances of material, quantities consumed and 
probable tuture needs, also estimates as to the 
available supply in the market 

[his information can be collected, tabulated, 
formulated and reduced to exact knowledge. 
Armed with this equipment the purchasing power 
is at its maximum, while the salesmanship required 
is at its minimum. Under these conditions the 
advantage is with the buyer, and the best results 
in the matter of price, quality, terms and delivery 
ire obtainable. 

fo put this into practical effect, therefore, it is 
necessary to apply systematically the knowledge 
which the purchaser must possess, and direct it 
with wisdom and intelligence in all the activities 
connected with buying. 


For a buyer to exercise his art to the greatest 
perfection. it is necessary to have certain data and 
information available for easy reference. Starting 
with his sources of supply, if this has been kept 
up in good shape, he knows that the people hi 
has asked for quotations are the very best in the 
country to furnish him with what he wants. He 
knows they are in the best position to quote him 
favorable prices and give him best servic He 
has arrived at this conclusion by a process 
lection and elimination. He knows his speci! 

on has been correctly and accurately drawn. H¢ 
knows from his records of past purchases and 
future requirements the exact quantities he must 
have and the dates on which he must have de 
ivery He can, therefore, confidently proceed 


with the final negotiations with the assured feeling 
f closing a successful transaction 
THE PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


The purchasing of materi and supplies was 
1 


- t 
originally segregated because the undivided atten 
tion of one or more persons was necessary to ac 
complish this important function. The organiz 
tion of establishments into departmental forma 

on naturally demanded that this function shoul 
be recognized. Thus was created the purchasi1 
department, and it now has a fixed and permanent 
position in commercial life. The essentiality of its 
existence has been proved by the great benefits 
derived trom the systematizing of purchases, by 
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he economics it has been able to effect. and b 
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Textile Counters 


are the most convenient and accurate devices made to give 
the textile nanufacturer a record of machines and operators. 

The hank counter shown above (1-2 size) is designed for 
roving, drawing, ring frames, mules,ete. The great advan- 
tage of this counter over counters having a dial and hands 
like a clock is that it can be easily read by anyone, even 
though not familiar with counters, and consequently mis- 
takes and disputesare avoided. Price, 87.00. 

There are Veeder Counters for almost every conceivable 
purpose. We would like to send you a descriptive booklet 
free 

Cyclometers for Bicycles and Motorcycles. Odometers for 
Automobiles and Horse Drawn Vehicles Counters for 
practically every purpose rachometers, Tachodometers 
and Fine Die Castings 


VEEDER MFG. CO. 
36 Sargeant Street Hartford, Conn. 





The Latest “ Dodge” 












Rag or Shoddy Picker 


With Improved Non-Clogging Condenser 


MAKES fire-proof gauze room unnecessary, saves space, 
and reduces fire hazard. Picked stock always in sight, 
and easily removed, Equally efficient on fine or coarse work. 
Equipped with Imported Ball Bearings. ‘‘Bit’? Attachment 
inoures better and more uniform product. Send for details. 


C.S. DODGE, LOWELL, MASS. 


Pickers, Bagging Machines and Picker 
Pins. Cylinder Coverings a Specialty. 


“IF DODGE DOES IT —IT SATISFIES” 
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e fact that it has enabled the other departments but in others the organization may be on lines 
devote their whole time to their special work. which keep their activities separate. 
These advantages will be more fully demonstrated Taking the questions connected with purchasing 
by its growth in efficiency. first, one of the initial things necessary to know 
1e policy of centralizing the buying should at is where to buy. This means a comprehensive 
the same time constitute the department as the record should be kept of sources from which sup- 
court of last resort in arranging prices, terms, de- plies can be obtained. Catalogues are useful but 
liveries and all the final negotiations leading up not sufficient. However, a good library of them 
the actual placing of an order. If salesmen should be kept properly filed and indexed. In do- 
llowed to solicit business from the heads of _ ing this two sets of index cards should be used. 
partments, coming to the purchasing de- More important than the catalogue cards are the 
for a confirming order, it reduces its cards indicating sources from which anything used 
ind standing. Sellers should not be in the mill can be secured. One may be buying 
over the head of the purchasing from a source which is apparently satisfactory 
then a known element of power _ re gardi nz price, delivery and complete ability to 
licy ld weaken his position in furnish the full quantity when and as needed, but 
seins th ¢very manufacturer has at some time 
departments of an un- been faced with a situation in which it would have 
f the purchasing been exceedingly vaiuable for him to know 
hem, and the criterion by pr ymptly where his requirements could be satis 
The demands on it grow factorily met from sources other than those he 
has habitually drawn from. For this reason it is 
that the card recording these facts 
. kep pt alive and up to date 
he 1 can also be used for recording prices 
ited ] ing it and adding the necessary 
-olumns. t may be found, however, that it 
better to keep the quotations on separate cards 
A record of prices paid for and quantity pu 
chased of materials, if consistently kept for a nur 
ber of years, is extremely useful, and from th 
a curve can be made up from which variations 
ices can be seen at a glance. Many interestin 
1 ‘ ; be drawn fre 
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High or Low Speeds 
TRADE MARK 
*“NIGRUM” 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFFICE 


Graphite Impregnated Wood Oil-less 
Bushing for Light Work — High or 
Low Speeds 


Heavy Work 


TRADE MARK Graphite and Bronze Bearings are the 


"BOUND BROOK” Last Word in a Practical Oil-less Bearing 


REG .U.S.PAT.OFFICE for Loose Pulley, Hanger Boxes, etc. 


We are Specialists in Oil-less Bearings. All Genuine Graphited Oil-less Bearings have always been 
made at Bound Brook, N. J., in the United States of America 


Send for our interesting descriptive booklet ** Oil-less Bearings” 


No. 2 Church St. GRAPHITE LUBRICATING Co. Bound Brook, N. J 
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such curves, such as, for instance, the relation be- INVOICES 
tween material and labor expenditures, also as be- 
tween overhead charges, quantity and value of : “gist said prt A ad 
goods sold, and many other features which every methods of keeping track of a oe 
manufactuier likes to have before him in the re pe es, the prowem of dealing. with a 
simplest, most readily understood, and at the YojCss requires some consideration Un the 
same time, informative manner. er handling - nee depends in a large 

There 1re some other records which are essen- ™C@SUre the securing ol _ benefits which have 
tial to many offices. It may be necessary to tab- accrued through ae eee ee Rees and 
ulate all purchases, keeping a record of total value, SUPPHES at Satisiactory prices and deliveries. Im- 
There are important reasons for this which are PTOPSTY oem of a Se oe eee 
fully explained in the author’s book. A “Com Se duplicate _ dpstagse Glbaaanel airy 
parison of Quotations” card should also be kept sh discounts which a See seer ees 
It is impossible to give samples of all these forms, 8#!"S ae le by shrewd and clever eee 
and it is not intended to give samples of requisi- ‘™SUTE Mese invoices being passed through the 
tion and order forms, which are matters of indi 
vidual requirements. 

Another point which must be closely watched is 
the progress and final completion of shipments 
made on orders. If an order has been placed un 
der the most favorable conditions as to price, terms, or he initial movement made by any mat 
etc., nevertheless the whole economic value of facturer for a contemplated purchase until the 
satisfactory purchase might be lost if the good purcl is consummated, the supplies delivered 
were not delivered on time, or excess quantities ind lly consumed in the manufacturing; 
were delivered; and in addition to this severé pl it i a problem in economics. and no 


Before giving examples of store records and 


Cas 


purchasing department in an efficient manner, sys- 
tematic methods are essential. These are fully ex- 
plained in the author's book 


STORE RECORDS 


losses might be be incurred from suspension of ast import: part of that problem is the 


44 1 1 1 - + : 
vork in the mill with the contingent liability co questi f k ing proper records of the sup 
nected with a failure to complete a contract li lurin he quiescent period when they are 
time [here are several methods which may be it r i » stores or mill; that is the time sub 
idopted by any manufacturer for strictly c l equent irchase of them and prior to 
ling these features, and it cannot be t trongly their actual consumption i 1e mill t has been 
mphasized that any purchasing system, however lemonstra times t icturers 
limited in its activities, is I] | ] 
without one. 
aii ae = a 2 
< eae ca ar <n. Mans . “. Aig tre Aha 
LT See . 
<—S i *. ~— . i => ~~ 
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For More and Better Yarn Use 
LAMBETH SPINNING TAPES 


Our new line of Spinning Tapes will equal in quality the famous 
‘“‘Lambeth’’ Banding. 


It will be uniform at all times; containing no mixed nor job lot yarns. 
It will stretch but little, yet will be elastic and will withstand wear on edges. 


We can make these tapes from any yarn or cotton to match samples 
and will produce tapes equal or superior to the finest of the imported grades. 


We have special tape designed for high speed in COTTON MILLS. 

The best tape is none too good for you, yet you will find our prices 
reasonable. 

Save the expense of frequent changes of tape and splice sewing 


“LAMBETH TAPES STAY PUT” 


Send for Samples 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION New Bedford, Mass. 


RSS ee aes 
none” > <. TI CN ~ 
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DON'T REHANDLE YOUR ASHES 


Geco Steam Jet Ash Conveyors 
are Dustless, Simple, Reliable, and Safe— No Moving Parts 


Write for Bulletin No. 2 
GREEN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
East Chicago, Indiana 
Green Chain Grate Stokers Geco Pneumatic Ash Handling Systems 





















Established 1870 


athcote & Son 


vidence, R- > 


Builders of Improv ‘ ery 
t ing Machin 
Cloth Tentering « ee une FELTS, Etc. 
for WOOLENS, W Ventilating Fans 


Built Upright or aon a Specialty 


n Fee 
with Low Dow Send for Catalogue 


We Make and Repair BM, 


Brushes 


For Every Known 


Fabric 


The Name MASON $04 age ‘i 
Guarantees ae : e CHAS. A. O’NEIL 


Worcester, Mass. 
Agt.and Mer. 








sk $= install individual electric motor drive, an essential 
mm to profitable Textile manufacturing? WE 
HAVE THE MOTOR FOR THE WORK. 


Write us for data 


| CROCKER-WHEELER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOTORS, GENERATORS and TRANSFORMERS 
Ampere, N. J. 
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intervals between the dates at which they take a 
complete inventory. 

There is nothing inherently complicated in keep- 
ing intelligent and accurate records of supplies, 
even when it is not possible to assign a building or 
storeroom for the particular purpose of 
guarding them and controlling the giving of them 
yut for use in the mill. This is a question of the 
nauguration of an efficient system and regularly 
ind consistently following the routine work con 
nected with it. 

[he principal points necessary to consider 

1. The receipt of supplies with proper checks 
examination, inspection and an accurate record 


Sale- 








; juantities, sizes and values 
; 2. Placing these supplies in storerooms, or 
such designated places or receptacles that they are 
ife from waste, deterioration or pilfering unt 
given out to the mill for working up into the 
ied product, or for maintenance of the plant 
Furnishing to the mill the necessary su; 
es in stch quantities and at such times h 
re required to keep it in active operation 
nly when authorized by specified persons, (1 
en, superintendents, or others), who have beet 
mpowered to do this 
4. Maintaining a record or perpetual invent 
the incomings and outgoings s a form 
; bookkeeping simple in the extre but be 
‘ value must be diligently and accurately k 
: The methods to be followed are best illu ed 
4 by the forms which are given her st 
‘ bi rne in mind that these ire suggt | 
8 night be adapted “in toto” b yme 1 It 
‘¢ loubtless be found Ww ¢ tha 1 ases 
there are special circumstances which demand 
4 special features These can be readily furnished 
4 by the trained mind. The explanation given with 
| f the following forn should mal them 
isily underst 1 
4 \s explained in the first paragraph of this paper 
3 nformation given here is necessaril) ! 
; he full details connected with the matters men 
A ioned in this paper form a special study and car 
nly be gained by experience and r« rch. It 
been possible to go into the question 
irriving at a decision as to the quantities to bu 
nd the best time to buy. To weigh the 
erations thoughtfully and carefully which fina 
letermine these questions is a special study in 
Imost every individual case, and requires” the 
f knowledge of the specialist 
3 For further information and fuller explanatior 
7 methods employed with various forms and 
z charts, any interested person is referred to thi 


author’s book on Purchasing, published by D 
Van Nostrand Company, 25 Park Pl., New York 
(Included in this paper are a number of inter 


% esting diagrams which can be obtained on p 
a cation to the Assocation 

i 

4 Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Contracts have 
cently been awarded for alterations and additions 


to be made to the plant of the Summerdale Dy 
ing, Printing & Finishing Works. dyers. printer 
and finishers of cotton piece goods, locate 
Holmesburg, a suburb of this city 


iy pea 
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The Memphis Terminal 
Corporation 


Makes a big showing for 
the fiscal year just ended 


The largest cotton terminal 
and storage warehouse plant in 
the world located at Memphis, 
Tenn., the world’s largest in- 
land cotton market. 
The first mortgage six per cent. 
bonds secured by this plant make 
a high grade investment whose 
safety must be appreciated by 
Textile men. 
Write us fora descriptive circular M1 
and picture of the plant. 


MARSHALL & COMPANY, Inc. 


Bankers 


Seventy State St., - Boston, Mass. 


The Ireland Cloth Cutting 
Folding and Winding Machine 


Cuts Cotton or Woolen Fabrics, Knit Goods, etc. 
for Bindings, Facings, Fronts, Button Stays, etc. 


Straight or Bias 


This machine saves 6% to 15% in cloth; 
25% to 50% in labor over the old methods. 
Askus for particulars 
The Ireland Machine & Foundry Co. 
Norwich, N. Y. 
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THE 


“‘No-Waste”’ 


Seamless Hard Fibre 
Roving Can 


It does not have the 
riveted seam that 
strains and breaks 

the sliver 


NO SEAMS OR RIVETS 
ABSOLUTELY SMOOTH 


Also 


Fibre and Steel Clad Cars 
Doffing Trucks 


and 
Mill Boxes All Kinds 


Sheet Fibre Tubes 
Rods 


Special Shapes 


Standard Fibre Co. 


25 Miller Street, Somerville, Mass. 


A Better Hank Clock at a Lower Price 


Se 


The Morton Patented Hank Clock being attached 
to the roll is not effected by wear of either tbe 
roll necks or stands, 


Registers 10,000 hanks, giving weekly, monthly or 
yearly readings at a glance. Made right anil left 
hand for 1” to 8” rolls,for Drawing, Combing, 
Roving, Spinning and Twisting. 


Price $3.00. Discount for quantities. 


Here’s what the Carder Wants — 


Our Patented Card Flat Drive that will end 
his card flat troubles at Jessthan % the cost 
of new chains. Free sample on request. 


‘MORTON & ANDREWS 


497 Worthen St., - Lowell, Mass. 


The factory or industrial plant requires a 
dignified fence that will stand up erect 
against allcomers. Strength and beauty 
combined withsimplicity are strong features 


of 


Excelsior Iron Fence 


When properly erected, with posts set in concrete, 
your fence does not sag or get out of alignment or 
become “tumble-down.” Made in numerous styles. 
Special designs, including some of the more orna- 
mental patterns, furnished when desired. 


Appropriate for Factories, Parks, 
Playgrounds, Large Estates, 
all Public Enclosures 
We also make Excelsior Rust Proof and Chain 


Link Fences in many styles. Ask your hardware 
dealer and write us direct for Catalog L. 


WRIGHT WIRE CO., Worcester, Mass. 


REVOLVATOR«:: 


| tee For the 


piling and un- 
piling of baled 

| cotton, cotton 
cloth, waste 
orcased goods 
the Revolva- 
tor is the most 
efficient tool. 
This picture shows 
_how easily one man 
can hoist a 500-Ib. 
bale <f cotton. How 
do you pile? 


Send for Illustrated Bulletin W-31 
‘*The Revolvator in the Textile Industry’’ 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


349 Garfield Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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*Connecticut, Mystic. A charter has been 
granted the Mystic Lace Mill with capital stock 
of $125,000 to manufacture lace and other textile 
fabrics. The incorporators are William D. and 
George G. Sowter, and Charles H. Foley, of 
Mystic. This company will bring machinery from 
England and will manufacture lace in the building 
known as the Royal Linen Mill. Part of the old 
machinery in the Royal Mill has been purchased 
by Fyans, Fraser & Blackway Company, of Fall 
River, for re-sale. 


Massachusetts, Boston An increase has been 
made in the capital stock of the Cynthia Mills, 
16 New St., E. Boston, from $50,000 to $100,000, 
for the purpose of taking care of the increased 
business. This plant operates winding machinery 
and reels for putting up embroidery yarns, which 
are sold through Harding, Til & Company, 
Boston. Nathaniel F. Ayer, 70 Kilby St., Be 
is treasurer, and E. D. Robins: rintet 

Massachusetts, East Dedham 
chants Dye Works, at the corner of High and 
Maverick Sts., are being rebuilt by a new concern 
known as the Dedham Finishing Company, which 

ll equip the plant for bleaching and finishing 

piece goods \ charter has been secured 
with capital stock of $110,000. William H. Gray 
of the Eastern Chemical Company of 
president and treasurer; Irving W. Bedell 
and buyer. Steam, water and electric 
be used. 

Massachusetts, North Adams Considerable 
electric power equipment has been installed in the 
Arnold Print Works in the last few months 


Massachusetts, North Dighton The Mt. Hon 
‘inishing Company is building an _ addition 
Warren B. Lewis, a consulting engineer of 
Providence, is in charge of the work 


Massachusetts, Shirley. A new water wheel has 
been installed by the Samson Cordage Works and 
the old wooden flume is being replaced with one 
of concrete 60 feet in length and 12 feet wide. The 
plant is shut down this week to give the employe 
a vacation 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. A cotton nitrat 
ing plant is being operated at Metuchen, under th 
name of the Nixon Nitration Works, giving em 
ployment to about seven hundred hands. Lewis 
Nixon is proprietor and Stanhope Nixon is 
buyer. Electric power is used 


New Jersey, Passaic An addition of 
erable size is being built to the plant 
Wolf & Company, dealers in dyestuffs 
icals 


*Pennsylvania, Kutztown. A concern known 
Fincus, Harrel & DeLong has been organized 
will establish a twenty-loom rug plant here 
building of the Reider-Fisher Shoe Company 
men interested are Calvin C. Fiscus, formerly 
nected with the Long Valley Rug Mills, at Mertz 
town, William Harrel, and David W. DeLong, 
Mertztown business man. The charter authorizes 
the concern to manufacture and deal in carpets 
rugs, knitted and woven goods, et 


APWASANS SYS 
SEVP eg eyes’ 
+ 


; 
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Belting Service 


MO!stu RE PROOF, dust proof, acid proot 
z all but wear proof—do you know Gandy 
the Original Stitched Cotton Duck Belt ~ 
The thousands and thousands of Gandy 
Stitched Cotton Duck Belts now in use aie 
your best guarantee that itis worth knowing 
It costs only about one-third the price of leather 
bolting and much less than ruber belting. Yet 
37 yeirs of experience in all industries proves 
that it will dothe work ofeitherand EQUALLY 
AS WELL. Let us send you samples and full 
information 
The Gandy Belting Company 
747 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


New York Office, 3 Warren St. 


Cotton Waste Machinery 


Complete equipment on 
English and Continental Systems 
TO 
Prepare, Card and Spin all 
kinds of Cotton Waste 


Single Finishing Carding Engine with 
Leather Tape Condenser, for Cotton Waste 


Wm. Tatham, Ltd., Rochdale, England 


Agent: 


Wm. Firth, 200 Devonshire St., Boston 










A 4x4 
Hand Power 


ELEVATOR 


We Build 
Hand and Power Elevators 
in all sizes and capacities with all modern 
safety appliances 
Get Our Prices On Elevators 
Decatur Foundry, Furnace & Machine Co. 
Dept. C, Decatur, Ind. 


General Machine Works 
YORK, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


Circular Rib Knitting 


Machinery 


Automatic Stop-motions 
Cylinders and Dials 
Special machinery of all descriptions 


We Specialize 


COMB CIRCLES 


and 


FALLERS 
R. H. Hood Company 


Established 1885 


1842 Germantown Ave, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DRONSFIELD’S 
Patent 
Automatic 


Roll 


Calender 


Every Spinning M111 should possess this machine for 
periodically caiendering leather covered rolls. 
RESULTS: Better aresnine $ Fewer Broken 


Ends! Economy in Roll Covering! 
Supplied by any of the leading 


Textile Machinery Importers, Boston, ass. 
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*Alabama, Huntsville The creditors of the 
Huntsville Cotton Mills, who recently bid in the 
plant, do not intend to start the mill but will try 
to sell it 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. The New England ; 
Web Company has been incorporated with capital 4 
stock of $25,000 to make elastic and non-elastic 3 
webbing. ‘The incorporators are Jacob Silver 
tone, Samuel L. Silverstone and Louis Golden $ 

Connecticut, Chester. John T. Hettrick, 165 


Broadway, New York City, E. Mora Davison, j 
J. Coakley, F. A. Palen, and others, have inc 

porated the Middlesex Chemical Company, Inc 
vith capital stock of $1,000,000. This corporation 
onducts the chemical manufacturing business 


which it was noted early in July had been estab 





lished in Chester Equipment to manufactu 
phenol and other chemicals has been installed py 
the J. P. Devine Co., of Buffalo, and J. P. Devi: 
f this concern, is one of the directors. Augu 
Belmont & Co., New York, are said to be 
fiscal agents 


mnecticut, Danielson More machinery has 
been started up by the Danielson Cotton Com- 
pany, manufacturers of plain and fanc 


j 


goods. as a result of large orders recently received 





cotton 


which it is reported will insure the plant running 
to capacity indefinitely 


*Connecticut, New Haven. Work will not 
forward this year on the proposed new industr 
plant to be built at Riverside, the new industrial 
settlement on the water-front, according to R. G 
Cory, 39 Cortland St., New York, the engine 
in charge. There is a possibility that the owne: 
may sell the site 


Connecticut, Shelton The plant of Sidney 
Blumenthal & Company, Inc., is running 52 hours 
a week on a day shift, and 47 hours a week on 
night shift. An increase in the hourly rate of 
wages has been made so that the employes will 
earn the same under the reduced schedule as for- 
merly under the longer schedule. They announced 
several months ago that an increase of fifty pe: 
cent. would be made in the production by over- 
time operations 


Connecticut, South Manchester. Cheney Bros 
will discontinue the Bigelow Mill as a weaving 
plant and will consolidate this department with the 
mill on Pine St 


Georgia, Atlanta A concern known as the 
Pynetree Mfg. Company, engaged in the lumber 
business, may establish a small rope and bag mill 
and is interested in information on equipment 


Indiana, Sullivan. A local report states that the 
court has granted permission to sell the plant of 
the Sullivan Woolen Mills. A sale for the prop- 


erty has already been arranged, it is said 


Maine, Sangerville. It is reported L. J. Coburn 
treasurer of the new Glencoe Woolen Compan: 
who is trying to interest capital in starting up the 
Sangerville Woolen Mills, headed the company 
which developed Industrial Place in Danielson, 
Conn 
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Massachusetts, Barrowsville. An addition, 75 
by 150 feet is being built at the plant of the Bar- 


rowsville Bleachery. It was noted recently that 
there were indications that the Barrowsville 
Bleachery will be reorganized and the plant start- 
ed up 

Massachusetts, Boston Bowes, Blackstone & 


Company, woolen and worsted yarns, have opened 


a New England office at 161 Summer St. with 
Theo. J. Bowes in charge. The main office is at 
242 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. They represent 


several large spinners of French and Bradford 
spun worsted yarns, also manufacturers of woolet 
yarns of every description 

Massachusetts, Chicopee’ Falls The Lamb 


Knitting Machine Company has 
tion of a new building to cost $10,000 to bs 
brick and steel and to be erected on 

by the old wooden buildings which have been torn 
lown 


The Burton Company 
tor Mill and is operating 


Massachusetts, Clintor 
which purchased the \ 





on woolen and union yarns and cloth, after 
making a number of nges and installing new 
machinery, has a number of orders and may have 


1 


to increase the number of employes or 


vertime, 


yperate 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. James Tattersall, pro- 
prietor of the Sterling Mills, small manufacturers 
of Turkish towels, which recently moved from 
Philadelphia to the top floor of the Brodfelt Mill, 
Clinton, is quoted as that he intends to 
purchase more ichinery. About a dozen hands 


ire empl ryed 


stating 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Merrimack Woolen 
Company at Dracut, is reported to have received 


a large blanket order which is said to be of sub- 
stantial size and has been contracted for by the 
Italian Government. 

Massachusetts, Medway. New machinery be- 


ing installed in some departments by the Fabyan 
Woolen Company, manufacturers of cotton 
flannels, shirtings, dress goods and carriage « 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. Morgan Butler, 
treasurer of the Butler Mill, denies the report that 


plans are being made for an addition to the plant 
to be built on the south end of the present weave 
shed 

Massachusets, Newton Upper Falls. The New 
ton Mills, manufacturers of spun silk yarns, are 
on full time and have plenty of orders on hand to 
keep the plant busy for several months 

Massachusetts, North Adams It is reported 


the North Adams Mfg. Company has received an 
order for 59,000 yards of woolen khaki cloth for 
export to Europe and that work is to be | 
on the order at once. 


Massachusetts, Palmer Following the 
plan as last year the Thorndike C 
Thorndike, the Palmer Mill 


Same 
mpany vt 
of the Qtis Company 
Three Rivers, and the mills at Bondsville, the 
roducts of which are sold by Bliss, Fabyan 

Company, shut down August 20 until after Labor 
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Sad Bubble 


re Handle 


i 





Saving or Wasting? 


The manner in which you handle the 
drinking water problem in your plant 
may seem to be a small matter to you 
—pbut investigate. 
be surprising. 
































The results will 


The old time faucet is costly. Run- 
ning hour after hour, day after day, 
its ceaseless flow is costing you money 
yet without any better service. . 


Puro Saves 35% 


A Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain will 
cut that water bill 35%. Wecan prove 
that it has done that for others. 






It will give every employee a safer, saner 
draught of bubbling water free from the 
contamination of thecommondrinkingcup. 


In a word, it is the only sanitary Drinking 
*ountain that is really safe, sanitary, sim- 
I it that ll f t 

ple, automatic in control and easy to attach. 


+6 PU O -_FY” 


YOUR WATER SUPPLY 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 
127 Main Street HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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Seven Sizes 
$950 to $4350 


There is a KisselKar 
Truck to Exactly 
Suit Your Needs 


The new line of Kissel Kar Trucks was de- 


signed to meet every haulage requirement, 


There is one to fit your business—to exactly 
suit the peculiarities of your delivery prob- 
lems. 


No necessity to adjust your system to the 
truck—the truck will adjust itself to your 
system. 


KISSELKAR 
‘TRUCKS 


The new series is priced as follows: 


1000 Ib. Delivery 

3/4 to 1 ton truck .« 
1 to 1/2 ton truck 
11/2 to 2 ton truck 
21/2 to 3 ton truck 
31/2 to 4 ton truck 
6 ton truck 


Our new truck portfolio is ready with full specifi- 
cations and details, besides hundreds of illustra- 
tions. Itis sure to interest you—send for it today. 


Kissel Motor Car Company, 


528 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Dallas, San Francisco, Omaha, 
Oakland, Los Angeles, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Toledo, Columbus, Rochester, Buffalo, Duluth, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Dayton, New Orleans, Nash. 
ville, Hartford, Conn.; New Haven, Troy, Norfolk, 
Providence, Marshalltown, Ia.; Madison, Montreal, 
Toronto, Calgary, Victoria and three hundred other 
principal points in the United States and Canada. 
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New Jersey, Crystal Lake. It is rumored the 
German Artistic Weaving Company of Pompton, 
are about to start an annex in this place. 


*New Jersey, Morristown. Little has been ac- 
complished by the Seyer Silk Dyeing & Finishing 
Company toward securing necessary financial as- 
sistance and establishine a plant, and the project 
has practically been given up. The concern was 
incorporated with authorized capital stock of 
$125,000 last June, and it was planned to build a 
skein and piece dyeing and finishing plant at 
Paterson or at some other suitable place. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. The Weiller 
Chemical Works, Perth Amboy, Dr. Earl Weiller, 
proprietor, have awarded the contract for the con 
struction of a plant in New Brunswick to be com 
pleted in eight weeks. 


New Jersey, Newark. A 1-story factory build 
ing, 60 by 150 feet, is to be erected at Ave. R and 
Newark Transfer for the American Synthetic 
Dyes, Inc. 


New Jersey, New Durham. A charter has been 
granted Frank F. Pels Company with capita 
stock of $200,000 to manufacture silk and othe: 
textile goods. The incorporators are Frank F 
Albert E. and Louis F. Pels. A concern known 
as Frank F. Pels & Company does a business oi 
twisting and winding artificial silk and bleaching 
and dyeng cotton yarns here 


New Jersey, Paterson. The commission winding 
and warping business started by Lessman & A; - 
pet is now being run by the latter partner, M 
Lessman retiring from the firm, and, it is reported, 
has started alone in the same line. 


New Jersey, Paterson The Werbro Ribbon 
Company have moved their plant from the Bel! 
Mill to the Lynch Mill on George St 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Fulton Silk Mills 
have moved their plant from the Brower Mill, 
Codwin St., to the Ashley & Bailey Mill. 


New Jersey, Trenton. The Elise Mig. Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $15,000 
to manufacture chemicals by Anton H. Schroeder 
of Woodbine, Frank D. Pembelton of Arlington, 
and Andrew Pruden of Paterson. 


New Jersey, We.t Hoboken. The Forsthoff- 
Dressler Weaving Company has been incorpor- 
ated with capital stock of $20,000 to manufacture 
ribbons and other fabrics by C. Ernest Forsthoff, 
Harry Forsthoff and Carl A. Dressler. The new 
corporation takes over the ribbon weaving busi- 
ness of the same name established here several 
months ago. 


New York, Mt. Vernon. A charter has been 
granted the Textile Waterproofing Company, with 
capital stock of $100,000. The incorporators are 
G. H. Quennand, Frank E. Sincere, and others 


New York, New York City. The Kingston 
Silk Mills. Inc., have been granted a charter with 
capital stock of $10,or>. The incorporators are 
Max Silverman, Peter Landau and Regina 
Bauman, all of New York. 
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Construction 


thio 


*Pennsylvania, 
has been awarded by 


W olstenh¢ Ime, 


et 


It was reported recently 
rchitect and 
plans for the enl: 


Philadelphia, was preparing 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
7 I 


wind stellen vias alas So 


Fern Rock Woolen Mills 
: Mills Company, 
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ARE SMALL IN THEMSELVES 
BUT ARE 


A BIG HELP 


TO 


Cotton 
Manufacturers 





Mes By ums 
im a ass Te Comeus 


Sepauaaes 10,000 to 10,000,000 


Root Counters 


help you to prevent disputes with employ- 
ees when on piece wor —preven it errors in 
production on quantity orders—prevent 
waste of material, resulting from over- 
production. 

It doesn’t matter whether you want to 
count the output of a loom, a folding 
machine, braiding machine or any other 
textile machinery in your mill, you can 
get the exact count, mech: inically accurate, 
with a Root Counter. 

If your needs are peculiar and entirely 
different from others we can produce a 
Counter that will meet your wants. Root 
Counters operate to left or right; forward 
or backward ; continuous or repeat. 

If you want absolute accuracy in counts 
with all the savings that this means just 
remember-— 


There’s a Root Counter for 
Every Textile Use 


If you have a counting problem 
put it up to us 


Send coupon now for catalog showing 
Root Counters counting textile products 


C. J. Root Co., 100 Morey St. Bristol, Ct. 


Gentlemen: 


SIGN ON MARGIN BELOW 
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Better Work With No Increased Cost 


The use of 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


and 


Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 


is not limited to one department of the mill, but the prin- 
ciple which they represent may be profitably applied to 
several different processes. 


Doubtless in all your experience you have never used 
any article of an alkali nature that could be applied to so 
many purposes as are claimed for Wyandotte Textile Soda 
and Wyandotte Concentrated Ash, and because of the un- 
usual nature of these claims it is appreciated that they must 
be proved before you can be asked to accept them. 


es os All we ask is that you withhold your 
Wyandotte | decision regarding these products until 
| you give them a trial. The satisfaction 
which you feel after trying them will do 
the rest. We have no doubt of your 
continuing in their use because they do 
the things you want done—the things 
you never could do with other alkalies. 


| . Ask us to “show you!” Further in- 
| Che 3. 8 Ford Compa, formation furnished for the asking. 


Wrandotte, MID. S.A Order from your supply house. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Welcome to the Wyandotte Booth—Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Agricultural Bldg., Block 6, Cor. Ave. Aand 3rd St. 
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THE WOOL MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


MARKET 














There has been a perceptible slackening in the 
volume of business transacted in American 
kets, but without any weakening in prices. 
rumors regarding England and the embargo on 
crossbreds have _ probably some cautious 
traders and manufacturers to keep out of the mar- 
ket anticipating that a resumption of 
would enable them to buy 
Well informed observers are inclined to 
however, that there will be no relaxation of the 
embargo on wool or at least that no change great 


mar- 


The 
led 


imports 
wool at lower figures. 


believe, 


MILL NEWS 


*Massachusetts, Millville. Construction work is 
tc be started at once on the new shoddy mill to 
be built by Carroll Brothers. It is expected that 
manufacturing will be started in six to eight 
weeks. The men interested are Stanislaus, John 
and Thomas Carroll. Geo. Carroll of the J. B. 
Farnum Company of Woonsocket is not interested 
as previously stated. A site of about five acres 
has been purchased and a wooden and brick mill 
100 by 50 feet is to be put up. The new concern 
will confine its efforts to the manufacture of 
shoddy and it is not intended to install any looms. 





enough to affect the market will be made by the aes ’ ss 
es ‘ : Pennsylvania, Espy. 

British Government. It is possible that He stated in chout tee 

British authorities might allow a small quantity of | Worsted Mills. Inc.. 


wool to be exported to t 
surplus over British need 
exist. Even in such a c 
would at the best be small 
ket is firm and mills are fa 
being supplied with order 
pacity of the machines 


are in a somewhat better 
The 


wool since ou 


worsted competitors 
of territory 
siderable 
both domestic and foreign. 


activity has deve 


quirements of 


application. 


NEW YORK 


Ne 
military goods have been reported. 





he United States, if a 
s should be 

the 
The wool goods mar- 


(Bradford System) 
found to 


ontingency amount 


irly busy, some of them ¢ 


R. Stauffer is 
used. 
concern 


s to cover the full ca- be 
w contracts for foreign new 


Woolen mills 


position than are their Pennsylvania, | Philadelphia. A. J. Pero, for- 

aie -:. 4.  merly connected with the Vervia Worsted Mills 

re have been fair sales as superintendent, has installed 20 broad looms 

r last report and con- jn the tenement mill at 1543 Ruan St., Frankford, 

loped in scoured wool, which he is operating on woolen and worsted fab- 
rics On a commission basis. 


TETRAZO COLORS 


FOR COTTON 


We offer these products in all shades for the dyeing of cotton in any form. 
Among them will be found colors specially adapted to meet the various re- 
, cross dyeing and fulling. 


Shade cards and samples, with full information, cheerfully furnished on 


fastness to light, washing 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


Manufacturing 
weeks by 
with one comb, 
on worsted and artificial silk 
yarns for weaving and knitting, 
ing to 2/40s will be manufactured. 
pany was organized with capital stock of $10,000. 
Thomas Williams is president, 
treasurer. 
A building has been remodeled for the 
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HAMILTON, ONT. 


Nearly 2000 in 
Daily Use 
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Elevator in Large 
Soap Factory in 
Jersey City 


sy 
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What Kind of Wheels 
Must Run In Your Head! 


If you fail to ‘‘Catch On’’ 


| “Pop and the Boys” have been running 


the shop for over 50 years 

Bradstreet marks us K. A. 

So we are good for anything we say or do. 

Nearly 2000 users like Standard Oil Co., 
General Electric Co., American Car & 
Foundry Co., Procter & Gamble (Ivory 
Soap), H. J. Heintz Co. (57 varieties), 
Meritas Mills, Jos. Benn & Sons, 
National Silk Dyeing Co., Summit 
Thread Co., Rambo & Regar, Shacka- 
maxon Worsted Mill, Ivins Dietz & 
Metsgar Co., John Wanamaker, Inter- 
national Harvester Co., and hundreds 
more to shout ‘ Amen” to all our preach 
ments. 

And this Guarantee :— 

1. Anelevator that runs at virtu- 
ally no cost. 


2. Absolutely Fool Proof. 

3. No Repairs. 

4. Always goes and at any speed 
desired. 

5. Goes when the engine is shut 
down. 

6. Guaranteed for life. 


NO PAY UNTIL IT MAKES GOO!) 


When a man has steam available and 
goes off and buys any other elevator we 
look at him with perfect amazement ard 
wonder 

What kind of wheels he has in his head 

We wonder how his head works operate 
and how he holds his job. 

All over this land concerns that have 
steam and brains 


Hook’er to the Biler 


CRAIG RIDGWAY & SONS CO., Coatesville, Pa. 
Elevator Makers to Folks Who Know 


BLEACHERS! 


miljl— 


bleaching. 


for a 


thoroughly 


worked-out, 


economical description. 


is a fair warning! 


mills are getting busy on this 


mat- 


you are not posted when the call comes 


value is so 


much decreased. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK 
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CHAR1 SHOWING COURSE OF PRICES FOR WOOL, TOPS, AND WORSTED YARN AT BRADFORD, ENGLAND 
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Your Supply Box is in- 
44 complete without it. 


| Does not fly around and 
j make grease spots on your 


Sold on merit only, as the 
price is higher than most. 


Write for free half 

pound, or to save 

time, order 30, 50 
or 100 lbs. 


Sole Makers 
STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 





502 Lagonda St. 
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(7 DOUBLE BURNISHED ““DIAMOND FINISHED 
RIBBED RING WW 


Mabe BY THEWHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. TESX 





Adjustable 


Thread 


THE SAMSON TURBINE WATER WHEEL 


AND WHY IT IS BEST IN 
POWER, SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Leffel Wheel, now developed into the Improved Samson Turbine, will con- 
tinue to maintain, as it has for the past 49 years, its superiority because of features 
that give it wonderful power and high velocity, economy in the use of water, and an 
unusual steadiness of motion under variable gateage. 

These are points of merit established by scientific and experimental tests. 

Send for catalog illustrating and duet 


Ghe James Leffel @ Co. 


THE PALMER 


Cheapest to Buy 
Cheapest to Install 
Easiest to Adjust 
Absolute and Rigid Adjustment 


Mail Guide Block for Free Sample 
Patented and Manufactured by 


THE I. E. PALMER CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 





ing the different types and proving their 


Springfield, Ohio 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 
The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 


THE COTTON MARKET 
The changes in cotton prices since our last re- 
port have been within narrow limits and due to 
political and weather reports. The contraband 
order by the Allies caused but a slight flurry 
The trade quickly settled down to a recognition of 
the fact that the contraband order made but a 
slight alteration in the situation already prevail- 
ing on the high seas. The complication over the 
sinking of the Arabic was a far more influential 
factor in shaping the trend of the market, but even 

this failed to move prices materially. 
The movement into sight is reported by the 


1 
i 


“Chronicle” from Aug. 1 to Aug. 27 as follows: 
Year Bales 
SE, DE si vcvaesntccnvsts see SARS 
[OR GD NS xasv.cndsactsevetess SERMOO 
MR iin oc ce i esa'ns ootenes ee 
SE PS RE occ is cee pevecseuncen MEMEO 
OE NL, De eth kocaec eas 566,511 


The same authority estimates the world’s visibic 
supply of cotton on Aug. 27 at 3,800,549 bales, as 
compared with 2,876,701 bales on the correspond 
ing date in 1914, 2,050,309 bales in 1913 and 2,126,- 
585 bales in 1912. 

MILL NEWS 

*North Carolina, Concord. The campaign to 
secure subscriptions for the new mill project 
launched by F. J. Heywood and W. G. Broadfoot, 
treasurer and superintendent, respectively, of the 
Brown Mfg. Company, has been successfully com- 
pleted and the desired amount of $100,000 has been 
secured. A charter has been secured under the 
style of the Norcott Mills Company with author- 
ized capital stock of $250,000, the incorporators be- 
ing C. W. Johnston, president of the Highland 





Park Mfg. Company of Charlotte, and Messrs 
Heywood and Broadfoot. A meeting will be held 
shortly to perfect the organization. A site near 
the Brown Mills has been secured and prepara- 
tions for the construction and equipment of a 
plant may be started at once. As noted previ- 
ously, it is proposed to build and equip a 10,000 
spindle mill to make 24s hosiery yarns. 

*North Carolina, Gastonia. Preliminary con- 
struction work has been started on the plant for 
the new Rex Spinning Company and if present 
plans are followed the mill will be equipped, and 
everything in readiness for manufacturing by Jan- 
uary. Combed yarns, 40s to 100s, will be manu- 
factured on equipment of 12,288 ring spindles, 
driven by electric power. J. H. Mayes has been 
elected president; W. M. Boyce, treasurer; and 
C. M. Dunn, manager. The product will be sold 
direct. Reports of the organization of this new 
concern have been given previously. 

*North Carolina, Granite Falls. The Falls Mfg. 
Company has been organized with authorized cap- 
ital stock of $200,000. About $50,000 has been 
subscribed. This project is headed by D. H. War- 
lick, secretary and treasurer of the Dudley Shoals 
Cotton Mill Company, who it has been reported 
previously was organizing a new company to 
build a 5,000-spindle mill at Granite Falls. Prac- 
tically all the capital subscribed has been raised in 
Granite Falls and Hickory. It is understood that 
a $100,000 plant will be built and equipped to 
make 30s cone yarns. This is the third cotton 
manufacturing company to be organized within 
the past few months in the Charlotte district. 

North Carolina, Winston-Salem. The P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Company will build a new mill to 
be known as No. 4, at Hanes, several miles from 
Winston-Salem. Construction contract has been 
awarded to the Travers Wood Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., for a building 2 stories high, 300 by 127 
feet, of brick and steel, and 35 cottages for 
e nployes 
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Baer’s Automatic 
Yarn and Cloth 


Tester 


MOTOR DRIVEN 





Sold Exclusively Through 


ALFRED SUTTER 


Textile Engineer 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


MANUFACTUPERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Alabama, Athens. Two new spinning frames and 
a preparatory frame will be installed in the Fulton 
Cotton Mill for spinning coarse yarns. New wind- 
ing machinery was recently installed. 


*Alabama, Florence. Changes and improve 
ments in the equipment of the Ashcraft Cotton 
Mills, recently noted, will include the installation 
of 160 new automatic looms. 


Alabama, Montgomery. New carding and spin- 
ning machinery is being installed by the Montala 
Mig. Company, and many of the old looms are to 
be thrown out and replaced by automatic looms 
Sheetings, shirtings and drills are manufactured 
and the plant has been recently running overtime 


Connecticut, Middletown. It is reported that 
construction contract has been awarded by the 


] 


Russell Mfg. Company for a 1-story addition, 80 

by 488 feet with an ell, 30 by 320 feet, of reinforced 

concrete. A second addition, 60 by 8o feet, is to 
r ’ 


be It to one he concern’s other factory 


gia, Augusta Construction contract has 
let by the Riverside Mills for the erectio1 
hree warehouses, 53 by 150 feet each 


“Georgia, Columbus. New machinery for the 
Hamburger Cotton Mills has arrived and is be- 
ing set up, and the plant will probably resume 
manufacturing next month. This concern was re- 
cently reorganized and it has been noted that 4,000 
s, indles would be added 


Georgia, Forsyth. A new corporation to be 
known as the Forsyth Cotton Mills is to be or- 
ganized to take over the Star Cotton Mill. lt 
was known recently that the interests of B. F 
Hill, the secretary and treasurer, had been sold 
The incorporators of the new company are R. P. 
Brooks, R. T. Persons, G. Ogden Persons, and ]. 
W. Newton, all of Forsyth. New machinery is to 
be installed to enlarge and improve the output 


Griffin. New machinery comprising 

No. 2 Mill of the Kincaid Mfg 

installed and the operation will 

ympleted ¢ he new equipment in operation 

out September [he new equipment includes 

slashers, 160 looms, 8,500 spindles and prepara- 

ory machinery for making cotton towels, prac 

‘ally doubling the output of No. 2 Mill depart- 
ment 

Georgi 


rela, 


Bibb Mf; 


y 
> 


Macon. Since the first of the year the 
Company is reported to have expended 


about $200,000 for enlargements and new ma- 


ry 

rrgia, Thomaston. It is reported the en- 
largements being made by the Thomaston Cot- 
ton Mills. which have been under way since last 
March, will be larger than originally planned and 

that about $500,0c0 will be expended 
Kentucky, Louisville Enlargements and im- 
ements being made by the Puritan Cordag 
ifacturers of cotton cordage, consist 
the floor space in the spinning room 
department, and giving a general in 
he equipment and output. The capital 
this company is $150,000 Charles 17 
president. agent, superintendent and 


} 


G W. Babcock is treasurer 
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iopper for vaste and 
Stock to be He-tr 


Every modern mixing room should contain our combination 


Bale Breaker and Stock Mixer 


With it you can run card sliver, low grade or short staple cotton, 
waste mixtures, or colored cottons with your regular stock— 
and in any desired proportions. This machine, the pioneer of 
its kind, guarantees a perfectly mixed stock—absolutely uni- 
form in quality. 


Our illustrated literature will prove of interest to you. 


Potter and Johnston Machine Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Specialists in Cotton Mill Machinery 


Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards 
Potter & Johnston Machine Co., Pawtucket, R 


Drawing and Roving Frames 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woonsocket, R 


Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co, Pawtucket, R 


Spoolers, Reels and Spindles 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Northern Representative, 1.. W.CA MPBELL Southern Representative, J}. H. MAYES 
roo Summer St.. Boston, Mass. [Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
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MERCERIZED 
YARNS 


Dyers, Bleachers, Gassers 


Dyers of Colors Fast to 


SUN AND BLEACHING 


Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company 
CHESTER, PA. 


402 Morris Building 746 Insurance Exchange 
Philadelphia Chicago 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


COTTON YARN MARKET 
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ind prevent any break 
Warps are selling at 25 
308 warps, 20 1/2 to 21 cents 
18 cents; 2/16s skeins out 
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13 to 13 12 cents; 10s trame spun 
with high grade yarns in the same count 
cents; Southern mule spun, 16 to 
Frame spun can be bought as lov 
for 24s with market prices ran 
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SPUN SILK 















We specialize on 2 and 3 ply Spun Silk Yarns in all sizes 
put up on cones, tubes, spools or skeins in the grey or dyed. 
Let us figure on your requirements. 

Nonotuck Spun Silk is made in the same mill, under the 
same careful supervision as the famous Corticelli Spool Silk, 
which has won 40 Highest Awards for superiority at Expo- 
sitions at home and abroad. Send for samples. 


Nonotuck Silk Company 


Corticelli Silk Mills Established 1838 Florence, Mass. 





THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


Windsor Locks, = Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, 


Novelty Yarns Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 
Cotton Warps inriny rile: Cho indPanc 

' Give e igh ilk-Li 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns ja knit Goodsina Woven Fabece 


in Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics, 











HOUSATONIC, 
MASS. 





MONUMENT MILLS, 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack-Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS | "."g2saiitl" | “inet! 
















PRESS PAPER SPECIALTIES 


HIGHEST GRADE FOR ALL PURPOSES 
BEST VALUE JACQUARD CARDS Inquiries Solicited 


THE MERWIN PAPER CO santrousttonn. 





Mills 
RAINBOW, CONN. 





ei» alli 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET 
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Southern high grade mule yarns:— 


20s and 22s . 
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Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 


6s and 8s 
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‘i JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


Cotton Yarns 


: PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 
2 Providence, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 


1434 Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


sy |" atazen” | COTTON YARNS 








19% 
ai C. MOORE @ CoO. 
Mauufacturers of 

= Twines, Threads and Yarns 
7 Jacquard Harness Twines of all 

9 kinds on hand and made to order 

v4 S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts,, Phila, 
17!4 

15 

16 

17 JAMES E. MITCHELL CO. 
20 COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
40 122-124 Chestnut Street, - ee ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
15 Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, - Boston, Mass. 


= | Reels for Cotton “Worsten 










i( Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers 

6 

181 LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 

21 2124 to 2130 E. York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
16 

2S 
Is 

i |FIBRE-COVERED SHUTTLES 
” OF EVERY DESCRIPTION + + » ALSOIN PLAIN 

2; OTTO KUNZE, 2542 Seventh Ave., New York. 


236 


8. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 
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ORSWELL MILLS 
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FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Capacity, 45,000 Spindles 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


traf) From E gyptian and Peeler Cotton, Carded or Combed, in Chains and 
Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted 


JENCKES SPINNING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED and COMBED. in Nos. 10 to 120, from PEELER EGYPTIAN and SEA ISLAND COTTONS 
MERCERIZED YARNS, IN SINGLE OR PLY, A SPECIALTY 


LINDSAY THOMPSON & CO., LTD. 


FLAX SPINNERS BELFAST, IRELAND 


Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 


LINEN THREAOS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 
Selling Agents, Philadelphia 


Industrial Tape Mills Co. 


Phila,, Pa. 


Large Stocks 
Quick Delivery 


ORT EL 
» 
sia Jasper and Huntingdon Sts, 
iO Manufacturers of 


ye) NARROW FABRICS 


SPOOL TAPES. STAY BINDINGS AND BRAIDS 


Also Sole Manufacturers of 
SAXON 
New Guaranteed Non-Shrinkable Tape 


HUGHES FAWCETT 


115 and 117 Franklin St., New York 


Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twines 
And Linen Yarns and Threads for every purpose 


Turkey Red Yarns 


LARGE STOCK PROMPT DELIVERIES 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fringes, Tapes, Bindings & Narrow Fabrics 


Office and Factory: WAYNE AVE. and BRISTOL ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


—For SAMPLES ano Prices ow SEWING AWOS PLICING THREADS 
1N ALL COLORS TO, 


Hosi€Ry aAnoUNdERWEAR 
MAKERS WHO WANT TO 
MATCH COLORS -weriTe 


TO FLORENCE 


THREAD CO. 
FLORENCE .N.G, 


WEIMAR BROS. Cotton “Mercerized Tapes 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPook. TAPES A SPECIAL TY 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


OFFICE AND MILL 


» LLEGHENY AVE. AND EMERALD ST. PHILADELPHIA 


The Ramic Agency Ramie Yarns and Threads 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


New York 


HAVE REMOVED 


TO NEW AND LARGER QUARTERS AT 
432 FOURTH AVE. 


Corner of 29th St. 
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THE LINEN YARN MARKET 
It is extremely difficult to give an accurate r 
port regarding the Irish market. Yarns still con 


tinue to advance. The government demands fo 


cloth have increased the demand for heavy line and 
tow yarns which are very scarce. It is difficult to 
purchase them for private orders, as governmen: 
requirements have the call. Spinners and commis 
sion houses have cleared up their stocks and it is 
with great difficulty that spjnners can see thei 
way clear to name prices for future deliver: 
Where immediate delivery is required it is we! 
nigh impossible to secure even small lots of yarn 

Orders have been entered up for future delivery, 
but no fixed date for delivery can be given and 
prices continue to advance Delivery of 25s to 35s 
tow yarn is almost impossible, with the result th 

prices are marked up to their extreme value. Fol 
lowing is a table showing the advances that have 
occurred on certain counts during the past twe 


months 
Linen Wefts 


\ug 25 28 30 35 40 45 50 
1914 $1.98 $1.74 $1.62 $1.47 $1.35 $1.26 $1.20 
IQI5 3:57 2.04 2.70 240 2.10 2.04 1.50 
Tow Yarns 
Aug 16 18 20 22 25 28 30 
1914 $2.25 $2.01 $1.86 $1.71 $1.59 $1.53 $1.47 
IQI5 3.99 3.006 3.30 3.006 2.82 2.04 2.34 
‘A” Quality) 
SA Ee a OOMNOR. ois ia bn tke kkk oo 405 
50s Lea on cones ........ ai 1.10 
60s Lea on cones ... oe 1.15 
80s Lea on cones Fe SER ks . 1.29 
gos Lea on cones , 1.30 
100s Lea on cones .. ue oes 1.45 
110s Lea on cones 1.55 
120s Lea on cones ......... 2.00 
Massachusetts, Northboro The woolen mill 


formerly operated by the Woodside Millis, which 
has been idle for some time, has been sold at 
public auction to Clair S. Taylor, of Hope Valley, 
R. I., and it is understood that a new corporation 
is to be formed under the name of the Woodside 
Mills, Inc., to start up the machinery on men’s 
wear woolens. The old Woodside Mills will re 
tire from business. John P. Leary states that par- 
ticulars of the new corporation will be available 
within a short time 


New Hampshire, West Concord. The Concord 
Worsted Mills, Thomas Hodgson and Samuel W 
Briggs, have resumed manufacturing after a period 
of idleness. Worsted yarns are manufactured oa 
the Bradford system 


West Virginia, Martinsburg. The Dunn Woolen 
Company will resume manufacturing at once, alter 
an idleness of two months. This is a new concern 
organized last fall which started up the mill of the 
old Martinsburg Worsted & Cassimere Company 
on war orders for blankets 








Sensitive 
Balance 
for 

Textile Use 


Working parts and 
graduated beam en 


closed in glass metal 
Style No. 5020 ene. & 


For further particulars mention Style No. 5020. 

Torsion Balances used by National, State and Municipal 

Governments, United States Appraisers Stores, Manu- 

facturers and the trade. Write for Textile Pamphlet. 
THE TORSION BALANCE COMPANY 

Factory, Jersey City, N. J. Oifice, 92 Reade St., New York 
Pacific Coast Branch - San Francisco, Cal. 


Wool Burring and Picking Machinery 
Cloth Finishing Machinery 


Worsted Sanding and Polishing Machine 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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MILL NEWS 

Massachusetts, North Adams. It is possible 
that an addition will be built to the plant of the 
Greylock Mills within a year. The new equipment 
to be installed before the first of September will 
give about 20 per cent. increase in the capacity. 

Massachusetts, West Warren. New machinery 
is to be installed in No. 3 Mill of the Warren 
Cotton Mills. It is understood that arrangements 
for this new equipment are now being made. 

*North Carolina, Asheville. Additions and im- 
provements being made at the p plant of the French 
Broad Mfg. Company are awanaiindt favorably 
and it is expected they will be completed about 
genie 1. A new spinning mill, 200 by 1oo feet, 
2 stor oe and basement, to be equipped with 5,000 


sj ind a new reinforced concrete storehouse, 
100 ae 50 feet, 4 stories high, and an extension 
f the present bleachery, comprise se the changes. 
Electric power will be used and will be purchased 
from the North Carolina Electric Power Com- 


pany. C. S. Wright is manager and buyer. 


North Carolina, Charlotte Four thousand 
spindles with preparatory machinery will be added 
to the equipment of the Robinson Mig. Company, 
and contracts have been awarded. Last Decem- 
ber thie company was organized with authorized 


capital stock of $100,000 and the building formerly 


occupied by the Charlotte Cordage Company was 
taken over and remodeled and 3,500 spindles, elec- 
tric motors, etc., were installed for making 10s to 
20s hosiery yarn. W. L. Robinson, who heads the 
concern, was formerly superintendent of the Can- 
non Mfg. Company’s plant at Concord, and W. 
E. G. Robinson, the superintendent, was at one 
time superintendent of the Franklin Cotton Mills 
at Concord, and is a son of W. L. Robinson. In 
earlier reports of the company it was noted that 


plans provided for an early increase to 8,000 
spindles 

*North Carolina, Edenton. Plans for the re- 
cently reported addition to the Edenton Cotton 


Mills are being drawn, but dimensions of build- 
ings and details of new equipment have not been 
definitely arranged as yet. It has been noted that 
it is planned to spend about $120,000 in building 
a new brick mill and installing machinery which 
will add more than fifty per cent. to the present 
output. 20s to 26s warp and skein yarns and 
coarser waste yarns are manufactured at present 
Included in the new department will be a new 500 
h. p. electric power department. 


North Carolina, Gastonia. A 
dition, 200 by 60 feet, is to be built at the Arling- 
ton Cotton Mills. Contruction contract has been 
awarded to J. A. Jones, of Charlotte. 


2-story brick ad- 


Boomer & Boschert 


BRLING PREOOED | 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


KNUCKLE JOINT. 


SPANISH AGENCY 


FOR 


Textile Machinery and Tools 


Pedro Sobré Riera 


Ferlandina 22 
BARCELONA (Spain) 


Best references at your disposal 





BARBER 


Boston Mass. 


338 WEST WATER ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Industrial Tools and Appliances 


TRADE Mare 


COLMAN 


Main OFFICE ANO Factory 
RocKroro Iu 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


Any Power 


HYDRAULIC, 


American Accounts Desired for 
Spinning, Weaving, Finishing and Dyeing 


Machinery 


for cotton, wool, worsted, flax, 
hemp, jute, silk and other fibres 


Cotton and Wool Knitting Machinery 


Wood and Iron Works Machinery 
Steam, Gas and Electric Power Engines 
Fancy Articles 










COMPANY 


GReEenviite S C. 
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_ North Carolina, Greensboro. One hundred and machinery. The larger of the two additions is 
hity new automatic looms have been added by 100 by 60 feet, 3 stories high, and will be used as 
the Pomona Mills, Inc. This is additional equip- a storehouse and finishing department. The othe: 
ment and was added to take care of surplus yarn is I-story high, 117 by 59 feet, and will be used as 
which had been sold on the market. No further an enlargement of the carding department. 


additions are contemplated at present. : . ' ; 
I I *South Carolina, Blacksburg. Business men of 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. Improvements to he Blacksburg are interested in the proposed in- 
made at the Reading plant of Joseph Bancroft & creases at the Broad River Mills and have offered 
Sons Company will almost double the capacity of inducements to the concern to enlarge the plant. 


the plant. A new 3-story mill, 135 by 170 feet, will It was noted recently that the concern con- 
be built at oth and Cotton Sts., a new picker oe templated increasing its capital and addine 10,000 
2 stories high, 53 by 105 feet, will be built at oth spindles. 

and Laurel Sts., and two brick dwelling houses South Carolina, Charleston. Plans are being 
will be constructed. made by the Royal Mills to increase the capacity 


Rhode Island, Albion. The power plant of the for manufacturing seamless bags and it is reported 
Valley Falls Company is being re-equipped with that 100 looms will be added to the present equip- 
new boilers, a turbine and electrical equipment. ment. F. W. Wagener is president, E. C. Hesse, 
Earlier in the year some departments were shut treasurer, and R. A. Burris, superintendent. 
down temporarily on account of a break in the Messrs. Wagener and Burris attend to the buying. 
old turbine. 'South Carolin Cofinns Ti : ty: 

*Rhode Island, Providence. Eight more new as a ee aoe a ae Seating 

Nn » 4 . Lg or erected by the Irene Mills for a bleaching and 
spinning frames driven by individual motors and finishing plant is about completed and equipment 
two new twisters are being installed in the plant will be installed ready for beginning operations in 
of the Coventry Company at Anthony. This _ this department January 1, 1916. This new bui 

makes a total of 32 new frames that have been  jng is 115 by 265 : 
install ed within the last six months, and gives an , , 
increase of about 8,000 spindles at the plant. 





feet, I-story and basement. The 
concern manufactures table damask, jacquard, 


towels, etc., on 4,600 ring spindles and 90 looms. 

*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Machinery is H. D. Wheat president, treasurer and buyer; 

arriving at the large additions just completed fo: W. George Hayes, secretary and J. R. Mallory, 

the Lawtoa Spinning Company. The new equip- superintendent. Tatum, Pinkham & Greey, N. Y 
ment will include 22,000 spindles and preparatory are the selling agents 





RATS AND FIRES 


2 Front Street, New York City. 








To Mill Owners and Superintendents: 

A serious fire was caused last month in a New England textile mill as a result of a rat having 
knawed off the insulation from two feed cables. Its body got across the mains in such a manner 
that it became thoroughly carbonized which resulted in a dead short circuit putting the power 
plant out of commission temporarily as well as causing a fire which might have destroyed the 
plant. You must be aware that no building is properly fire-proofed unless it is free from rats. 
We know the habits of rats and we understand how to get rid of them. We will be pleased to 
contract to keep your premises rid of rats by the use of the wonderful b: icteriological preparation 





known as DANYSZ VIRUS. Write today for our latest booklet. Yours truly, 
Department 4 VIRUS LIMITED INC. 
joun E. Kenprick, President Myron Fisu, Treasurer M, C, Fisn, Secretary 


American Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of Reeds, Harness, Belting and General Mill Supplies 


We make a specialty of Harness for American Warp Drawing-in Machine 


OFFICE and STORE—135-137 Washington St., Providence, R. 1. FACTORIES—Central Falls, R. {. and Fall River, Mass, 





seem to satisfy the most particular customers. We can give an 
finish desired. Estimates furnished on samples submitte 


E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 


Thread and Silk S JP ©) OIL GS of any description 
Made from one piece, up to 6" long and 3''dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of 


PICKERS—Lumpers; Rag, Burr, Wool, Cotton, Jute, 
Fearnaught and Garnett Pickers; also Rag, Carpet 
and Jute Shredders. 


WILLOWS - Continuous Cotton Stock Opening, Clean 
ing, Metal Extracting and Condensing Outfit; also 
Square Box and Cone Willows or Dusters 


GARNETT MACHINES—For carding cotton and 
woolen waste clippings, etc.; also for manufactur 
ing cotton, wool and jute batting or felts. 


FEEDS—-Self feeds for cotton, wool, worsted or jute; 
also Camel Backs, Blamires and Apperlys. 


METALLIC BREASTS—Burring Machines and Self- 
Stripping Feed Rolls for Cards and Garnett Ma 
chines. 


RECLAIMING MACHINE—For Opening and Clean 
ing various kinds of Cotton Mill Waste. 


CARDS - Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Waste, Shoddy, Hair, 
Asbestos and Jute Cards; also Special Cards for the 
manufacture of Wool Hats. 

MULES—Heavy and Durable for 
Yarn. 

TWISTERS— Plain or Fancy Twisters for Flake, Loop 
or Bourette Yarn. 


BOBBIN WINDERS—Automatic Jack Bobbin Builder 
and Adjustable Creel for different length spools. 


WARPING MACHINERY —Copper Cylinder Warp 
Dressers with single and double size pans; beam- 
ers; Section and Pinless Warp Mills. Creels and 
Dresser Spoolers for Wool or Worsted. 


GRINDERS, Etc. - Floor, Traverse and Portable Grind. 
ers for Card-, Garnetts or Rag Pickers; also Turnin 
Rests, Fillet Winders, Card Clothing Stretchers anc 
Cleaning Frames, 


Wool and Waste 


Special Circulars furnished for each Machine 


Felting Machinery for Manufacturing Soft Felts or Commercial Batts, for Mattresses, Comforts, etc 
from Cotton, Cotton Waste, Linters, Jute, Wool and Wool Waste 


A complete line of Machinery for Manufacturing Gunny Bagging from Old Gunny Bagging 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Mop Yarn and Rope from Cotton Waste 


Estimates and complete plans furnished 





CARDS 


One of 
the 
large number 
of 
styles 


we build 


= 


Send 
us your 
specifications 
for Woolen 
or 
Worsted 
Cards 


First Breaker Card,—Style No. 6 


S. K. F. Self-Aligning Ball Bearings on Main Cylinders 
Self-Aligning Sleeve Bearings on all cylinders 


Case Hardened Journals on fast running rolls 


New, light, undentable cast iron Workers 


Convenient and positive adjustment 


Many new and improved features 





YARN DEPARTMENT 


Pree eee ett 
C2. eee ee 2 ee 2 Pa 
NEE pee tat tt 
eee ae 

HCC 











(VC rT 
SAR 
aenenRe 


GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN PRICE OF WORSTED 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED YARN MARKET 
Spinners of worsted yarns are well employed, 
especially on business from the weavers of men’s 
wear. Prices are high and firm and still ‘ reiwenee 
higher In many instances both the spin r and 40 Australian 
the consumer are speculating as to how high the -/50 Australian 
will go. The shortage in raw stock continues and = = Australian g 
30 and 3/32 lu 
very day 2/26, | 


causing a tendency to hold back business 


the dyeing situation becomes worse « 


uster 


consumers are slow to pav the advance 
they buy they do not know whether they can ge KNITTING YARNS 
their yarns or goods dyed Dyed and Bleached—Bradford 

The demand is mostly for 2/40s and 2/50s 1/78 straight 1/4 blood 
While the price asked for the former count is ind 3 pl 


ply 10s-20s straight 


I 

3 
» » ' and ] Se y} 
$1.07 1/2 to $1.10, many spinners are unable t and 3 ply 20s-24s straight 


ght 
1 7 ] 4 tr } 

an and 3 ply 24s-28s straight 

quote prices and almost all sales have been mad J Ply 24 


L 


: (Reduce toc. for yarn in oil 
at $1.07 1/2 


on : ‘ " FRENCH SPUN YARN 
The sweater trade is im a somewhat better 1 


dition and seems to be picking u ‘onsiderably 20 1/4 blood 
aoe faSenl / 

a ; a ’ » hig 

They are buying for immedia ivery, th 1 20 HIgh 1/4 
1 : | } } 7 j - 3/8 

ar ar user in this class of good calling for : . 
lar yarns used in this cla high 3/8 .. 
2/10s to 2/26s \ number 1/2 blood 
placed with the spinners before the advance to 30 1/2 blood 
1 ‘ j la ood 
place. The sharp advance in pric ms to \ 4 é bl od 
- th ; ' delaine 
shut « he placing of further contracts it is : 

or \ Australian 
anticipated that when the business open hey so Australian 
will have to come into the market at the new fi /6o Australian 


ealiar 
ures. Other branches of the knitting business ars / Australian 


slow with very little, if anything, in the w For two ply knitting twist add 5c. additional t> 
busiress coming in So far as new business 7 above pres / 
For two ply weaving yarns ad >. additional 


‘erne he spinner at a standstill. Ord . 
neerned, the spinnet \ 1 , above prices 


1 be obtained at ol ‘ices, but when yarns 


offered at today’s f tl are hard t 


BRADFORD SPUN YARN 
2/16 low common 


24 low 
1 1iood ‘ -s < 2-6: part will e CK 1 Wili | 
14 blood 35-8. It is reported t some new machin 


] 


t 
installed 1 


gemen 


% blood ; go-( be made on the ympletion of the 








Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 


Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 


Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment 


EDWARD S. HYDE 


226 CHESTNUT STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





William Whitman Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON and WORSTED YARNS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILA. CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 





JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


MINERVA MILLS 


Spinners of WORSTED YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting 
In the Grey and in all colors and mixtures 
Philadelphia Office: 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 
Mills and Office: Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., 











Pa. 








J. B. Jamieson 
77 Summer St., Boston 


COTTON YARNS 


of all descriptions 
Correspondence Solicited 


HAROLD R. SHIRLEY 


242 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns 


Bradford Spun Yarns 
Woolen Yarns 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 





of all important textile books 
FREE, A ° 


ent on request by Lord & 
CATALOC Jaze Co., Boston, Mass. 
3S eee 
Ss HIGH GRADE Ss 


© Bleaching, Fulling and Scouring © 
y-% SOAPS a 
fF Red Oil and — Oil Crown Soaps —> 


S J. 0. Draper Co. Ss Pawtucket, 2.1. S&S 
3330 eee 
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FRENCH SPUN MERINO YARNS—FINE ONE- 
HALF BLOODS 


Standard Grade 


1/20 50/50 White Merino Cop ............... 78 
1/30 50/50 White Merino Cop ............... 80 
1/40 50/50 White Merino Cop ............... 82 
1/20 60/40 White Merino Cop ............... 84 
1/30 60/40 White Merino Cop ............... 86 
1/40 60/40 White Merino Cop ............... 88 
1/20 70/30 White Merino Cop ............... 90 
1/30 70/30 White Merino Cop ............... 92 
1/40 70/30 White Merino Cop ............... 94 
1/20 80/20 White Merino Cop ............... 96 
1/30 80/20 White Merino Cop ............... 98 
1/40 80/20 White Merino Cop ............. 1.00 
Sliver and Sanitary Mixes .............. 3c. more 
RO ee rn i. 
CO HEF SO. 0h oo occ Gans oc oS mere 
Coning on 1/40 ...... Spe ee 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 

Woolen spinners report business as much better 
They have plenty of orders on their books and 
refuse to take contracts until after the first of the 
year. Orders on hand call for immediate ship- 
ment and will keep them busy until the end of 
December. Prices have advanced and there is no 
doubt that the continued rise in the price of raw 
stock together with the scarcity of dyestuffs will 
maintain the advance as the demand becomes 
larger. Few large orders are being placed, but 
the buyers are numerous and the business is 
steady with deliveries to begin when the orders 
are placed. The demand is for 2/10, 2/12, 2/20 
and 2/23 cut yarns. Prices on these counts have 
been advanced from three to five cents per pound. 


W°OLEN AND MERINO YARNS 


2/20 Light Grey Mixed... .80% 20% 67 
2/20 Light Grey Mixed... .90% 10% 72 
2/20 Light Grey All Wool............ 77 
2/20 Comored All Wool ........:..te. 75-772 
2/20 Bleached ...........80% 20% 75-774 
2/20 Bleached .. se eee QO% 10% 80-82 
2/20 Bleached All Wool ‘apap ae een 85-8712 
2/23 Colored All Wool ............... 77%-80 
2/23 Bleached 90/1o .................. 82%-85 
2/23 Bleached All Wool ... esas 2a. “ae 
2/25 Light Grey Mixed All Wool ..... 87%-90 
2/25 Bleached All Wool ..............97%-1.00 





THE RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 

A strong demand for rags and shoddy has de- 
veloped since our last report and prices have ma- 
terially advanced. All grades are in good demand 
and on some the market is bare of stock. Prices 
are irregular owing to the active business. Shoddy 
manufacturers are busy, the production in some 
cases being covered with orders for several 
months in the future. Prices have advanced and 
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buyers have been compelled to pay materially 
more than the figures at which the cost of theiz 
goods was calculated. Business in wool waste is 
quiet as stocks are small, some grades being out oi 
the market. The cotton waste market is un 
changed and buyers find no difficulty in supplying 


their requirements at current quotations We 
quote as follows: 

SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS 
ae 38-40 


Red flannel 


Red knit. ...... . 25-28 
Thibelts sais 21-2 
Fine dark merino No. 1 19-20 
Fine light merino ........ 29-31 
Fine black merino No. 2.. ea 15-16 
Light delaines ...... 25-20 
Mixed delaine ..... <. S059 
No. 1 dark worsted or 19-20 
No, 2 dark worsted . 10-17 
Black worsted ‘ 20-22 
Fine dark worsted cups 23-24 
Blue serge, old a -+ @a-29 
New blue clip .... oe» 20-22 
New black fine worsied clip , 28-31 
Light yarn, fine . 30-33 
Dark mixed, fine yarn ... ice is eee 
Dark blue hosiery clips, No. 1 ............ 17-20 
Dark blue hosiery clips, No. 2 ........ 14-16 
NEW WOOLEN RAGS 
Pine merchant tapGre si 5 5.06 sasccees 16-18 
Choice light worsted .. Saeed 23-25 
Fine gray worsted 24-25 
Coarse gray clips ........ patie vats 1644-17 
Fine dark worsted 17-19 
Black worsted 24-25 
TE MEION sd avec cv 24-25 
Brown worsted ees 19-20 
NS ore tas i aca og, 2a du ora ki sce: 6k: Same lare 
Black serges Muctenathe vicars 24-25 
Le SONU Geren +6 cae Rae ws 24-25 
Dark fancies 13-15 
Dark serges 15-16 


New blue flannel ..............0. 20-22 


New scarlet flannel hoes oe 18-20 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK 

DOM MONEE, HOSE 6. vei iipeciewseces ses UP4°IS 
EN ES As ae tte ty ahersivad Paks eeu 6 a 
MS eds 50d Savas ce cae dns . 26-27 
Merinos, fine light ........ a hates 20-21 
SMES? Oddie es cae 14-14! 
Knit stock, red 1444-15 
Light gray, underwear 11-11 
Coarse gray sieeaapaanas ny 17-18 
Blue lent .i.......% ; i se ae 
RIG MGS ois isis ebusins s.trcoes a sae 
WV ste emt StOCK 6... ccc eeacecss 28 


RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 


QAK TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


—_——__—__—_AND——__—— 


PICKER AND ROLLER COVERING LEATHERS 
CHARLES BOND CO., 520 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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Manufacturers 
Want Facts 


They must know exactly how many 
pieces each machine is turning out 
every day,every hour. They must 
have these facts at once, if they are 
going to keep an 
accurate check 
upon their produc- 
tion and their costs 


Durant 
Counters 


give you the facts 
on the instant, 
without any wait. 
ing for reports, They’re made in 
thirty different styles, applicable 
to almost any kind of machines in 
textile mills. Simple, strong and 
durable. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog No. 20 
Durant Mig. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Woolen 2« Merino 
YARN S$ 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 


EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





Perforated Plates 
for Wool Washing 


Rinsing and Carbonizing 


In Special Metal 


BECKLEY PERFORATING CO., 
Garwood, N. J. 


SPOTS 


ofl, grease and other mill stains quickly and permanently removed 
by the Sanitex Process, Machines installed in Textile and Kait 
ting Mills, or Spotting done for the trade at reasonable rates. 

The Sanitex Co., 33 Union Sq., N. Y., Dept. A. 








Meet the require 


ments of any 
OW a S cotton, woolen or 
worsted mill. 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white 


LOWELL CRAYON CO, sasciictires LOWELL, MASS, 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY BOX 
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Silk yarns for use in silk or silk mixture goods must be of the best quality 
—any other may result disastrously. Cheney Brothers have, for years, 
supplied the leading manufacturers in the United States with silk yarns, 
and these yarns are of the same high quality that Cheney Brothers them- 
selves use in making Cheney Silks. Evenness is essential, and this is 


assured when you buy Cheney Silk Yarns. 










Furnished in the gray or dyed; organzines and trams; doubles and singles ; on spools, 
cones or in the hank; on shuttles, bobbins, paper tubes, cones or warps; also ball warps. 






Quotations and samples on rzquest. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 













National Silk Dyeing Co. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, 140 Market Street 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 60 UNIVERSITY PLACE 











Skein Silk Dyeing of every description for every class of 
textile manufacture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and dyeing, treated especi- 
ally to meet the requirements of the hosiery and knit- 
ting trade. 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—A1l silk and silk mixed goods. 

Printing—Surface and warp printing. 

eee WORKS, ; 

Paterson, N. J. Dundee Lake, N. J. Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 


























Sept. 1915 SILK MARKET 


THE SILK MARKET Manufacturers in 
3 Quite a sharp advance can be noted in prices, is to the fall and spring 
Z or many grades Of raw silk, particularly in tl frequently ‘ n 
I Canton market. The silk market in general product. In broad silks a 
' mains firm ed it t 
: This is accounted for by the fact that ther said ribbon 
i 1 large demand for spot silk, and in addition to lieve that 
4 1 shortage of the raw product, owing to anothe for this product 
4 flood, which it is reported has nearly destroy: expected in the fall. ( 
the fifth crop. Little or no business is being not buying a 
i transacted in this market In Yokohama _ th 
a market remains firm with some advance in prices thes a 
Whether not they will remain at present he 
ures is problematical. It is stated that ther 
east 7,500 bales of raw silk on hand in e i 
market Unless all signs fail they will b b . : or 
nd nN D1 x \ 
fhe Italian market is reported as being 
but at an advance in prices F ; 
tated is caused by the demand and by the P Moria, Cl 
iff 


the exchange 


It is reported that the silk mills in yon 1 per y Mm pta Vie 


ned condition of 


busy on many lines, but their finished product 


ir from normal This condition w probal k 
continue for sometime to come 
The Shanghai market is reported 
tive, and reelers are now quoting price tion will be p1 nged. Be 


country are¢ 
business, 


market 


+} 
ese 


ure 
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still optimistic 


and are more 


buying the ray 
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VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY 


Telephone, 6174 Gramercy 
American Woolen Building 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 


RAW AND THROWN SILK 


Silk on Spools, Cones, Quills, Beams 


DYED SILK FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Philadelphia Office: 
519 Bourse Building 





INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 


Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. 





SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Providence Office: 
Howard Building 





ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 
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The President Sees a Great Light 


The Superintendent explains his methods of increasing 
the efficiency of the operatives 
66 GEE the girl at that loom? She looks a little 
green but she gets out the work. 
“In my first job as superintendent I learned by 
costly experience to judge an operative by product 
turned out and not by looks. 
“When the proposition came up to try out Cooper 
Hewitt Light I applied the same method that I used 
in hiring help. Even if it did look a little green, it 
came with the highest kind of recommendations, and 
an offer to get out voluntarily if it didn’t give satis- 
faction. Naturally I was willing to give it a chance 
to make good. 
“But I put the Cooper Hewitt man up against the 
toughest proposition in the whole works—down in 
“the cooler”—you know that dark room in the old 
building. 
“The operatives called it “the cooler” because they 
considered it kind of punishment to work there. 
Now they scheme to get in there. 
“Well I had the surprise of my life. Do you know 
that room today is turning out more and better goods This reads like a “story” but it isa true one. We 
than the daylighted room above it? can give names, date and place—and lots more of them. 
“My advice is to put in Cooper Hewitt Light through- Just give us a chance to prove what we say. 
out the plant. I am fully satisfied that by so doing New edition of Industrial Lighting Bulletin No. 
we can get down to a flat production curve.” 747 ready soon. Write for a copy. 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Office and Works, Eighth and Grand Streets, Hoboken, N. J. 
Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Minneapolis Pittsburgh Philadelphia St. Louis 


SJ 


SCHAPPE SPUN SILK 
CORDONNETS AND NOILS 


| CASCAMI SILK SPINNING CO. 
of AMERICA, 


| 331 4th Ave., Madison Sq. 5197, 
New York City 


SILK THROWING and __s—ODeals with the preparation of Yarn from the Raw Silk. 158 pages; 117 illus 
WASTE SILK SPINNING trations; cloth. $2.50 prepaid. LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, Boston, Mass 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


SPUN SILK YARNS and NOILS 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Pine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


225 Fourth Ave., Corner 18th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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European 


Grand Extra Classical Piedmont 
Extra Classical Italian 12/14 12/16 .... 
Best Classical Italian 13/15 24/26 ..... 
Classical Italian 


3-70-3-75 
3.00-3.05 
3-50-3.55 
Mitia a kdeaderins. SARS 
60 days’ basis 

Japan 


Filature Kansai Double Extra Cracks 3.65-3.70 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 .......... 3.50-3.55 
Filature Shinshu Extra 13/15 3.45-3-50 
Filature Kansai Best No. 1 wsee 3-40-3.42! 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13-15 ..........+ 3-30-3.35 
Filature Shinshu No. 1 IS/TS - . + 3.25-3.30 
Rereels No. 1 13/16 . NA 2 Se eae 3.50 
Rereels No. 1 1/2 13/16 3.40 
Re te FE eerie ceases tccces 3.35 
6 months’ basis 


China 


XXA Crack 14/16 . 

Canton XXB Ordinary 14/16 

Canton XXB 22/26. 

Tsattle Blue Dragon & Fl 

Tsattle Kun Kee Mars No, 1 od iat 

Tussah Filature Eight Cocoons No. 1-2 
6 months’ basis 
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SPUN SILK 
Nothing new can be said of the spun silk manu- 
facturers, except that they are finding the demand 
for their product increasing. Although it cannot 
be -said that a normal business basis has been 
reached, all signs point to that goal in the near 
future. No change in prices for spun silk in the 
grey, which are quoted below: 
60/2 
50/2 
40/2 
30/2 


20/2 


4N— UI 


muu 


WW WwW WwW WwW WwW 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 
A more active condition in artificial silk is re- 
ported by the manufacturers, and it is hoped that 
a still further demand will manifest itself. Braid 
manufacturers are still using much of this product 
but in small lots so far. 


150 Deniers English A.,—Bleached 
150 Deniers English B..—Bleached 
150 Deniers English C.,—Bleached 


. 


et 


*Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. Construction work 
oy been started on the new 4-story addition, 80 
by 48 feet, for the Wilkesbarre Silk Company and 
on the completion of the enlargement machinery 
vill be installed to give employment to about 100 
new hands. Particulars of the equipment have 
not been decided upon. They operate 65,000 
spindles on silk throwine. Steam power is used. 
Joseph Wadsworth is president: George A. Post, 
treasurer, and George F. Macfarlane, superintend- 
ent and buyer. 


MILL NEWS 


A.P. VILLA & BROS. 


YOKOHAMA NEW YORK ma 


CANTON 
SAANGHAI LYONS 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


RAW, Sew is 
DYED SILKS 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 


Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


The Bradford Durfee 
Textile School 


Fall River, Mass. 


resumes its sessions for day classes on Sept. 20, 
1915. Last year its enrollment was 118 in the day 
classes and 1594 evening students. 

In the General Cotton Manufacturing Course, a 
Diploma Course of Three years, ten graduated and 
received diplomas May 1915S. 

In the Designing and Weaving Course of two 


vears, there were two graduates. 


’ 
In the Chemistry and Dyeing Course of two 


years, nine graduated, 

In the engineering Course (Steam and Elec 
tricity) of two years, five graduated. 
There have been classes and special students 

in Freehand Drawing and Textile Design. 


At the close of the term of evening school in 
March, 419 received certificates for work per- 
formed in the twenty-five evening courses. 


Day Classes, September to May. 
Evening Classes, October to March. 
Tuition free to all residents of Massachusetts. 
Free catalog upon application. 

Call at the School or write to 


Everett B. Durfee, A. M., Principal 
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WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St, Manayunk, Phila, Pa, 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 


MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings and Ribbons 


For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets, 
Go-cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, ete. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order 


LUDWIG LITTAULER 


Tram, Thrown Silk, 


— Organzine, Artificial Silk 7 
Domestic and Imported, Plain, Gas- A 
sed and Mercerized. Polished and R 
Glazed Cotton, Mohair, Worsted 
and Tinsel. N 
Best Quality Harness Twine 
107-109 Greene St., New York ~ 

Silk Throwing Mills. BEACON and YONKERS. N.Y 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
1. A. HALL & CO. and Mill Supply Co. 


Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 


United States Conditioning & Testing Company 


Cotton, Wool and Siik Conditioning 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses 


Offices and Laboratories, 340-44 Hudson Si., (cor. Chariton St.) 
NEW YORK 
D.E. Douty,Mgr. F.G.Boye,Supt. K, B. Lamb, Chem. Eng, 


THE NEW SUBSTITUTE 
FOR FUSTIC 


FUSTINE D 


so¥, stronger than fustic. Used wherever fustic 
can be used. Better color and faster to light 


AND CHEAPER. 


We make other specialties. 


SIZING SPECIALTIES C0., Inc. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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SILK MILL NEWS 


New Jersey, Paterson. One floor of the Lynch 
Mill on George St. has been leased by J. H. & 
C. K. Eagle, Inc., of Shamokin. Fancy looms 
will be installed and the plant will be managed by 
John Bentley of Bentley Bros. Just how many 
looms will be installed is not known at this dat 
\ new mill is to be built at Kulpmont, Pa., as re 
ported below 

Pennsylvania, Kulpmont. J. H. & C. K. Eagle 
Inc., will build a new broad silk plant at Kulpmont 
which will give employment to about 250 hand 


Plans are not fully completed, but the mill will 


have 250 looms. J. H. & C. K. Eagle, Inc., op- 
erate a main plant at Shamokin with 50,000 spin 
dles and 1,000 looms and a branch mill at Trev 

ton Another branch g established at Pa 


erson as noted abov 


Pennsylvania, Shamokin \ silk mill is being 
erected for the Star Silk Throwing Company, re 
1 with capital stock of $40,000 
In the previous report the name of this concern 
\ siven as the Silk [Throwing Company Phe 
1 will be 200 feet long ind is being constructe: 
cement blocks. Orders have been placed for 

ne of the machinery and equipment will be 
lled just as soon as the building is finished. At 
‘ent meeting the following officers were 
ted: P. Frank Barr. president; John Tinley 
vice-president; W. K. Heffelfinger, secretary; Wi! 

liam Wayne Wirgman, treasurer 


‘ently incorporates 


7 


New Jersey, Paterson. The reported increase 
of machinery in the Jansen & Pretzfeld plant con- 
sists of replacing narrow looms with wider ones 

Jersey, Paterson The Lawrence Sil! 
been moved from Lyons St. to the Ley 


Sts., and some ma 
14 


Pennsylvania, Chambersburg Part of the 
ooms moved to the plant of the Piedmont Silk 
Company from the Janes Silk Mills, at Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y., will be started up next week, and 
the balance of this equipment will be moved here, 
set up and put in operation as soon as possible 
\ finer grade of goods is to be produced 

Pennsylvania, Coatesville. S. J. Aronsohn, Ine 
are placing 60 new looms and other machinery 
on their floor here 


Pennsylvania, Erie. H. R. Mallinson & Com 
Eric 


pany, proprietors of the Silk Mills, have 
awarded the contract to the Henry Shank Com 
pany for building an adition to the plant at 26th 
and Cascade Sts., which will cost about $20,000 
The new building will be of saw tooth roof con- 
struction, 142 x 1o1 feet. About 150 additional 
hands will be employed when the new space is 
equipped. 

*Pennsylvania, Reading. The additional looms 
being installed in the Lion Silk Mills, 11th and 
Marion Sts., are not being brought from the 
Allentown plant of the concern but are additional 
equipment for this company. As noted in a 
previous report it is expected that 60 more looms 
will be added later on 


2A Ry DORIC ME yo 
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*Pennsylvania, South Bethlehem Two thou here which has been idle for some time and will 


sand spindles comprise the new equipment of the start up the plant at once. Mr. Everett operates 
Galla Silk Mills. It was not necessary to build a silk plant at Weissport, Pa 
an enlargement for this increase as the present 


7 Pennsylvania, Weatherly The local silk weav- 
space was not fully occupied ; — ; ; col sak wear 


ing mill, which has been idle for several months, 
will be started up in a few days under the name of 

charles 
ne 


I 
*Pennsylvania, Stroudsburg. The addition be- li 
ing built to the plant of the Monroe Silk Mills the Weatherly Broad Silk Company ( 
on Main St. will be 15 by 4o feet and will be used McGowan, of Scranton, J. A. Malo 
for storage purposes. The space now used for Philipsburg, N. J., are interest 
storage will be used to increase the manufacturing * Massachusetts am n connection with 
jaciities. the report of improv ts at the Renfrew Mig 
Company they state th ‘ontemplate the r 


Connecticut, Putnam The Eureka Silk Mfg ; a ; 
2 vamping of their nil i and the addit 


Company has resumed manufacturing, after a long 
shut down All of the mills in the city are now 
running full time and the Manhasset Mig. Com 
pany and the Waterman Worsted Company aré 
running nights Massachuset 


a total 
year or two0r 
equipment 


ments are 

New Jersey, Sterling 
he closing of the mills cight months ago 

‘ount of a strike among the weavers, the Stirl: 
of Schwarzenbach-Huber Company 


with a full fore 


Pennsylvania, Dunmore. O. F. Kerstetter 
Nat ticoke, and Nat t I 


han Everet f Lehigh 
have purchase 1 the ¢ 


orona Silk Throwing Mill 
MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN Merenniiers ot 
Artificial Silk, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 


Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk for the Knitting Trade 
Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. HOSIERY SILKS A SPECIALTY 


105-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., New York Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City 


You Save Enough Insurance | iV : 
to Pay for the Equipment The Bradley Stencil Mechine pee OT tds 


Gott caste yen NOTHING to have the AMERI. reduced cost of 1-10 cent each ( ulacturers and «6 Of,« CPA Stencil 

CAN WATCHMAN’'S CLOCK Fully approved } W rue tor catalogue and price list hippe Board, Write 

by all insurance companies, We equip factories | : for prices and 

with Fire Alarms, Signals, ete., also Employee's vod as hasty Ped: mples. 

Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Blestrie : samples, 

— eo consists of Master Regulator in office ae — . 

with secondary electrie clocks throughout the mil : = 

insuring accurate time, Send for particulars, " (Bes 101 Beekman St. 
New York, U.S.A. 


Pettes & Randall Co., 150 Nassau St., New York 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dependable Thrown Silks 


2701-2745 Armitage Avenue 
CHICAGO 


yee ae THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. 


F. C. BARTON, President 


65 Worth Street, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF 65 Worth Street, New York 


é 4 I me Y 99 BRAND NARROW FABRICS Bias and Straight Cut Fabrics and Ribbons. 
WEB, TAPE, BINDINGS, ETC. ee UC MON me mel mel MN oa lis a 
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UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 
Everything in White Goods. 
Capacity, 30 Tons Daily 


JOHN MacMANUS, Manager CHADWICKS, N. Y. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offices: 100 William St., N. Y. Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters 
of all Materials used in 


Sizing, Finishing, Softening, Filling and 
Weighting of Yarns, Fabrics and Raw Stock 


Sizing, Tallows, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, 

Gum Arabol, Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 
Readymade Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue, Magnesium. 

Special Compounds for Warps where stop motions are 
used. 

Weighting compounds for colored and white warps. 

Finishing compounds for all classes of fabrics. 

Silk Finishes for Satin Taffetas. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds 
make the ‘‘ finest weaving, and will hold the ‘ fly.” 

These compounds are based on the best practical exper- . 
fence and the best materials used in their manufacture. TRADE MARK 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, 


HOME 


WINDSTORM. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


The 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 
MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR SY. 


Organized 1853 


Cash Capital, 86,000,000 
ASSETS, January 1, 1915 $35,313,539.27 
LIABILITIES (Except Capital) . 16,610,065.11 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 18,703,474 16 


Losses Paid Since Organization over 156,000 ,000.00 


INDEMNITY 


For Loss of 


Profits 


Commissions 


Use and [S prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprinkler-Equipped and 


~ Modern Improved risks generally, having a special department 
Occupancy for the c-nsideration of such business. 
on acceptable 


OWNERS OR TENANTS may have for the asking proper 
Protected Plants 





advices in relation to the FIRE HAZARD and the Value of Auto- 
matic Sprinkler and other protection for the manufacturing or 

at the 
Minimum Rate 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


The unsettled conditions in the dyestuff and 
chemical trades caused by the European situation 
make it impossible to get quotations which would 
be of any value to our readers. The dyestuff and 
chemical list’ of quotations will therefore b 
omitted until this trade is again on a normal basis 


FIRES. 


Georgia, Columbus. A fire which originated in 
the dust room and napping room of the Eagle 
and Phoenix Mills caused some loss and necessi- 
tated a partial shut down. The exact amount of 
loss has not been estimated. 


New York, Brooklyn. The plant of the Berlin 
Knitting Mills, F. Wohl, proprietor, 187 Broad- 
way, has been damaged by fire. The loss is 
covered by insurance. 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. The greater part 
of the plant of Royle & Pilkington Company, 
manufacturers of upholstery goods, tapestries, 
etc., has been destroved by fire with loss esti- 
mated at $100,000. It is said the company has re- 
ceived $82,000 insurance. Reports state that 
manufacturing will be resumed at once in a build- 
ing that was not destroyed, arrangements being 
completed immediately for power and necessary 
equipment. It is probable that new buildings will 
be erected on the site. 


A fire of undeter- 
Park 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
mined origin destroyed the plant of the 


distributing plant. 


Correspondence invited by the 
DEPARTMENT OF IMPROVED RISKS 


56 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


Sweater Mills, operated by H. Halterman and A. 
Kunin, located at 2223 South 7th St., where they 
manufactured a line of sweater coats on g knitters. 
The loss is estimated at $7,000 


eens pee 


MILL NEWS. 


South Carolina, Yorkville Extensive changes 
and improvements are being made at the York- 
ville Mills of Cannon & Company and a consid- 
erable amount of new machinery is being added 
This is one of the plants of J. W. and J. F. Can- 
non, of Concord, N. C., and was formerly known 
as the York Cotton Mills 


Tennessee, Fayetteville. It is reported that the 
Elk Cotton Mills have decided to go ahead on the 
construction of a new number 2 mill planned sev 
eral months ago. The building will be 150 by 125 
feet and will be equipped with 5,000 spindles. J 
E. Sirrine of Greenville, S. C., has been engaged 
as architect and engineer. 


Texas, Cuero The Guadalupe Valley Cotton 
Mills will build an addition of brick and frame con- 
struction and will add to the equipment on the 
completion of this extra space five cards, 4 spin- 
ning frames, and 32 looms. Cotton ducks are 
manufactured. 


*Vermont, Burlington. Machinery is being in- 
stalled in the new adition to the weaving depart- 
ment of the Queen City Cotton Company. The 
addition is 325 by 50 feet, 1-story high, of brick 
with saw tooth roof. As noted previously, 125 
new automatic looms will comprise the equipment 
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ae ~— 
Champion Coated Paper 
Co. Hamilton, Ohio. 
me /S0,000 5 g.ft. Barrett Spe c- 
fication Roofs over board. 


straight ! 


There are architects, engineers at d owners tive and most gratifying investigation of 
who still allow their contractors to lay slag 3arrett Specification Roofs: 
or gravel roofs their own way, subject only * These roof coverings are less 
to general description. Such’ easy-going likely to be de fective asa result 
specifications are not fair to honest bidders. of improper workmanship than 
They invite the use of poor materials and other roofings of the type.” 
workmanship. Tb a =e ; 
The Barrett Specification provides, in addi- 
Even if the use of labelled and reputable tion, a method of inspection after the roof is 
materials is required and a five-ply roof is laid by exposing a sample cross-section so 
ified, a mere difference in the procedure that the completeness of the work is easily 
of application may lead to unsatisfactory ascertained. 


speci 


' 
| 
t 
results 


Insist that The Barrett Specification be in- 
cluded zz fu// in the roofing specifications 
and you'll be ordering a roof that will cost 
less than any other kind because it will give 
In the words of the Underwriters’ Labora- protection and satisfactory service for twenty 
tories, which recently completed an exhaus- years or more. 


: 
The Barrett Specification provides the 


easiest way to insure satisfaction. 


Ve advise incorporating in plans the fall wording of The Barrett Specification, in order to avoid 
misunderstanding. If any abbreviated form is desired, however, the following is suggested 
ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Spevification Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, revised = 
August 15, 1911, using the materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement 

SCOOTER CRREOTERERRERERee Rete eeeeS ‘ SUCREEREEEREEOR EEE ROE EER REEREEREEEROREREEERESERTRRERSREOROREORE RRO RE ROR ERE Ree e et eeeeteteeeeeeeecneee theese : 


The Barrett ‘ 


Barrett She ation, with roofing tiagrams, free om request 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Birming?t Kansas City Minneapolis Sait Lake City Seattle 


a 
> PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited; Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N.S 
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MILL STOCKS 
Par 
Value. 


phy it i a eS 


lathaway Mig. C 

Iburn Mills 

inomet Mills 

shawena M Ils 
Mig. Co 

B. Cotton Mills ¢ 

B. Cotton Mills ¢ 
uitt Spinning ¢ 


( 


American Linen .. 100 
Arkwright Mig. Co 

Barnaby 

Barnard Mig. Co 

Border City Mig. ¢ 

Bourne Miuils 


Chace Mills 
Charlton Mills .. 
Conanicut Mills 
Cornell Mulls 
| 
I 
I 


yay Mills 

Javol Mil s 

Flint Mills 

Granite Mills 

Hargraves Mills 

King Philip Mills 

Laurel Lake \Mig ( 

Lincoln Mrg. Co ( 75 Ss nN. MILLS 
Luther Mfg. (¢ ' 
Merchants’ Mig. ¢ 

Mechanics’ Mills 

Narragansett M 


BEDFORD MILLS 


MILI, SECURITIES 


Correspondence Invited 


MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 


SPECIALISTS 
34 Pine Street, New York City. Telephone John 3860 
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Patterson ... . 140 
Piedmont Manufacturing Co 150 
Pell City, Ala sae 
Poe, W. F., Manufacturing Co. ... 100 
SNOUT os cnh os aye a ke Rane 
Roanoke Mills . 

Saxon ee 
ROR: cu 5 oaks how bn Sheva ia kanye s 100 
SOMORWAS xxv chia ahs SoD GS ONS RR EMEA 
Warren Mig. Co., com 78 
Warren Mfg. Co., pid 

Washington Mills .......... 

Washington Mills, pfd. 

Woodside Mills Co., com 

Woodside Mills Co., pfd 

Woodside Mills Co., guar 

Watts ae 

Williamson . i Pi 
Ware Shoals ..... we 70 
Whitney ...... 110 
Woodruff ....... ca 
Young Hartsell Ssciner SaainresaNecrietia arate ot 


OTHER NEW 


Sept. 1915 


LLL 


ENGLAND MILLS 


Par Last 
so Value Sale 
103 Amoskeag Mfg. Co., com., N. H. ... 100 6474 
+ Amoskeag Mfg. Co., pfd., N. H. .... 100 99 
155 American Big. (G0... 905.0560 0%en80, 100 117! - 
see - Androscoggin Mills, Me. ........... 100 155 
110 Arlington Mills, Mass. .............. 100 80)2 

131 Appleton Co., Mass ica peak as a Oe 172 
+ Bates Carpet Co., Me. «..20¢+655065 100 236) 
107 ETre Pee: GO. oni cece chanccagee ORD 190 
eee Ost meme COL. i iiccivesvesscss 100) "AUB 
100 Bigelow-Hartford, pid. ............. 100 103/43 
8872 Boston Duck Co., Mass. ............ 100 1280 
80 3oston Mfg. Co., Mass. ....... 100 105% 
101 COOt: BED, BBS oid cesses esene DOO 100 
35 Chicopee Mfg. Co., Mass. .......... 100 go 

125 Columbia Mfg. Co. .. 258000: 9965 
wee Continental Mills, Me . 100 7514 
120 SE I os Gdns us <a legis a ehwaee aoe 140 
107 SR pie Scar wsias ak ar da Sais 100 22714 
Eperatit Biilie, Me. oc. ccisesssccecces. 800 9000 


BACKFILLER 


NATURE’S MOST BEAUTIFUL WHITE 


Weight. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO.,_ - 


Thoroughly Penetrates the Warp. Strengthens Goods. 





41 Park Row, New York City 


ASHWORTH BROS., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 





Card Clothing of Every Description 





PALI, RIVER, MASS. 
Diamond] Economy Steel Tiering Machines 





Stronger than 
Write for Bulletin 12 


hard usage. wood, 


than steel. 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. 
Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pennsylvania 


Branches in Principal! Cities 


Send for Samples 


FIBRE 
Roving Cans 
Mill Baskets 

Barrels 

Boxes 


Will neither dent nor break when subjected to 
lighter 


DIXON PATENT STIRRUP ADJUSTING SADDLE 


{1,200,000 pairs now in use 
Best Saddle for Top Rolls of Spinning Frames 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 


height. 





tric or pneumatic power. 


enable one man to lift heavy boxes, 
bales, barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s 


Built to operate by hand, elec- 
Portable, safe 
and simple. 


New Designs and Improvements 
It will pay you to get full information. 


S°2~" —_ ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 


413 So. Washtenaw Ave., CHICAGO 
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Becwards: Ale GiGi 69 bh Fo es 0 6a 0s oes 100 99 
Essex Co. BNL. cukdisAwasicn staves > cee 195 
Everett Mills, Mass. ..............-- 100 115 
Se a ee ct 1a5%2 
Semin (0... ERIC ic occecscvsvess 100 201} 
Great Falls Mig. Co., N. H. ........ 160 18754 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Mass. ....... 100 so 
Hamilton Mig. Co., Mass. .......... 100 774% 
NE TINO 5. 66.66 a.5. 0: ik 0'elenwind's ico 90 
Beet DER Ns, BR. 6 oa avine.as <0 exes 200 85 
Lancaster Mills, Mass. ............+ 100 76 
Lawrence Mfg. Co., Mass. .......... 160 *150 
TOO GAD. EOS 4 604 c056 + cane ese 100 100 
Lowell Bleachery, Mass. ........ 100 126% 
Lowell Hosiery, Mass. ...... 100 40 
LVepei BEGIS; DEAGE 56s decis0 cs 100 118'4 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Ga 100 99 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills Mass. .. 100 118%, 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Mass. .. ; 100 27 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., pfd. ......... 100 83 
Middiesex Co., Mass. ......... +s 100 55 
Middlesex Co., pfd., Mass. ...... 100 75 
Monadnock Mills, N. H. ..... ; . 100 1000 
Nashua Mfg. Co., N. H. ..... 500 711! 
Naumkeag Steam Cot. Co., Mass 100 202 
Newmarket Mfg. Co., N. H. ........ 100 9534 
ee Oe. GO, BEOEE. wacdscccccsssn08000 2005 
POGUES BAUS, BRORE. a ciseccccccsccess 100 *318 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., N. H. .......... 100 345 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. (new) .......... 100 12034 
Plymouth Cordage Co., Mass. ....... 100 189), 
Salmon Falls Mfg. Co., N. H. ....... 300 2312 
Shaw Stocking Co., Mass. .......... 100 75 
pS a: 100 20 
Thorndyke Mfg. Co., Mass. ........1000 1305 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Mass. ..... 100 100 
Waltham er & Dye Works, 

eases, <... «9 .se+ 100 *100% 
York Mfg. Co., ts tcdcess A 85 
Ore meee CO., BEG keke cctceciass» 100 90 

CANADIAN MILLS 
Bid Asked 

ae 90 
GRRE DRS Si ciscscivcesscsas “FY 
RUN Tesi ss te tvacsivvacess 2 73% 
Ee REPO GE ech bees eer ee vse 102 
a re 51 
Mont, Cotton, Pid. ..0...0s.cscceees 100 


*Ex dividend. 


*South Carolina, Enoree. A new company has 
been organized under the name of the Melville 
Mfg. Company, by the interests which recently 
purchased the mill of the Enoree Mfg. Company. 
J. I. Westervelt, formerly an officer in Greenville 
mills, is president. Other officers have not been 
elected. The capital stock of the company is 
$500,000. The mill will be started up about Sep- 
tember or October. 


Massachusetts, Great Barrington. Material is 
being run out of machinery in the Barrington 
Mills preparatory to closing. It is reported the 
management hopes to start up the plant again 
within a short time. 
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Interruption 
of Production 


is recognized by textile mill operators as 
the most costly element of repairs. 


Allis-Chalmers 
TEXTILE MOTORS 


are so liberally designed and so sturdily 
constructed that they will operate for years 
without need of repairs providing they are 
properly supplied with oil while in ser- 
vice, 

**Motors for all drives” 


Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company 
Power and Electrical Equipments 


Milwaukee ~ Wisconsin 


For all Canadian business refer to 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


TRACE MARK 


NON- 


SMITE sreTts 


Offers Manifold Economies 


Economy in Lubricants. NON-FLUID OIL 
insures absolute freedom from waste, for it can- 
not drip or spatter like fluid oils, and it outlasts 
the best greases. 

Economy in Full Production,  Oil-stained 
“seconds” are impossible where there is no 
“thinning out” or spatter of lubricants. 

Economy in Power. NON-FLUID OIL lubri- 
cates most efficiently without the friction drag of 
stiff greases, therefore it saves power. 

Economy in Repairs. NON-FLUID OIL keeps 
the bearings cool in shafting, engine, spinning 
or any textile machinery, and minimizes wear 
in small parts like travelers or twister-rings. 

Economy in Time. NON-FLUID OIL requires 
the least attention of any known lubricant. 

Write for bulletin “ Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 Broadway, New York 
1430 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil 








Established 1844 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS. 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


SAVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything 
INDIA ALKALI WORKS, - BOSTON 





Elliot POINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 

BLEACHERIES, 

Cloth Folder CHERIES, 
and Measurer Ssenateenaed ts 


ELLIOTT & HALL, 54% Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


BOSTON BRADFORD 
MASS. ENG. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & COMPANY 


TEXTILE MACHINERY PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
MILL SUPPLIES COMMERCIAL TRUST 
EGYPTIAN COTTON BUILDING 


Established 1796 


Special shaped carbon, black diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag, corn husk and cotton calender rolls, 
hard rubber, fibre, etc. Manufactured by 
Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to John Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 
New York Cit 


Walter W. Hodgson 


Card Stamping and Repeating 


FORALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 
and French Index 


315 West Lehigh Avenue - Philadelphia 


For Perfect and Economical Results in Speck 
Dyeing Worsted Piece Goods, use 


CRYSTAL SPECK DYE 


Covers all vegetable and other specks. 
Does not stain white silk threads in goods, 


Worden Chemical Works 
4 Cedar Street, New York 





Kaumagraph Transfer Stamps 


in Gold and Cotors for all fabrics 


KAUMACRAPH COMPANY 


209-219 West 38th St., New York City 
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MILL NEWS 


Connecticut, Thompsonville. During the last 
few weeks a considerable amount of new machin- 
ery has been moved here to the local plant of the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company from the plant 
at Lowell. Preparations are being made to in- 
crease the power equipment, which may indicate 

further expansion in the equipment in the mills. 
Manufacturing has been resumed following a va- 
cation period of two weeks, and from now on it 
is expected that they will run steadily, as the busi- 
ness outlook in this line is considered better than 

r some time past 


*Indiana, Mexico. No definite plans have been 
made as yet for the proposed enlargement of the 
Mexico Woolen Mills, recently outlined. A new 
company may be formed later on to undertake 





this development The concern started a year o1 
two ago and has made practically continuous in- 
sases in the equipment and output and is plan- 
to build a new building at a cost of from 
y= $75.00¢ 
Kentucky, Louisville. There will be an increase 
the amount of the equipment of the Sterling 
Spinning Company, Inc., but arrangements are not 
‘ompleted. Plans are being considered for remoy 
g the plant to some other place and induce 
ments have been made by Indiana cities. This 1 
mparatively new woolen and merino knitting 
j lanufacturing business organized and headed 
by George Dunham, formerly superintendent 
the Falls City Woolen Mills The present equip 
ment consists 2 sets of cards and 1,224 spindl 
with dyeing equipment. A decision will be reac! 
vitl lew weeks » the amount of new 
ery t ‘ d the new t 
t ‘ ‘ Lou ( 


laine, Winslow The Winslow Mig. Compan 


vhich conducts a shoddy plant here, is branching 
into the manufacture of broacloths and 

ngs with 2 sets of cards, 10 broad looms, dyeing 

ind finishing equipment on the new lines. Water 

power is used \ selling house has not been s«¢ 

lected as yet. Edw. Chase is president, treasurer 

nd buyer The nost office address is R. F. D 


No. 39, Watervill 


Massachusetts, Clinton. Contract for building 


new mill at the Clinton plant of the Bigel 
Hartford Carpet Company has been awarded 
the Flynt Construction Company, of Palmer Phe 
new mill will be erected between the two mills on 
Main St on the site of the old office building 


1] 
Wii 


which has been moved across the road an 
be fitted up as a club house 


*West Virginia, Philippi. Construction work is 
to be started at once on a mill for the new Philippi 
W oole Mill Company and it is expected that 


manufacturing will be started about November 15 
\s noted in previous reports this company | 
yeen organized with capital stock of $25,000 and 
will manufacture woolen blankets, beginning oper 
ations with 2 sets of cards, 10 looms, dyeing 
finishing and steam power equipment. John A 
White has been elected president and Waitman D 
Corder, secretary and treasurer 


} 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 

*Georgia, Columbus. The recent fire in the 
napper room of the Eagle & Phoenix Mills was 
a very small matter and no interruption whatever 
was caused to the mill operations. Practically the 
only damage was in the small amount of goods in 
process. 


Indiana, South Bend. It is reported that a new 
organization, capitalized for $400,000, is being or 
ganized in South Bend and Chicago to succeed the 
South Bend Woolen Mig. Company 

Kentucky, Danville. Nelson D. Rodes, C. ( 
Bagby and others, are investigating conditions in 
the knitting industry, preparatory to making plans 
for establishing a knitting mill in Danville 

Kentucky, Louisville. Neville S. Bullitt, Keller 
Bldg., Louisville, has been making investigations 








with a view to the organization of a hosiery mill 
at Louisville, but has decided to take no actio1 
on the project for the present. Mr. Bullitt is se 
retary and treasurer of the Paper Makers’ Con 
pany, First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 

*Maine, Sangerville It is understood tha 
arrangements are being made for the new Glenco¢ 
Woolen Company to start up the Sangervill 
Woolen Mills, but arrangements have not beer 
completed. L. J. Coburn, treasurer of the new 
company, states that no informatio1 n be given 
out at this time 

Maryland, Baltimore. A concern known as tl 
Spanish-American Syndicate is said to contemp] 
establishing a plant tt 
Some of the men 
Joseph C. Reed, Har 
ware Company, St . 
Eutaw Place, Balt 
Care Texas & Pacifi I 
An expenditure of $50,000 1 1 t be 
templated 

Massachusetts, Boston The Commonws 
Thread Company, Inc., has been orgat lw 
capital stock of $4,000 to manufactur 1 deal 
thread and twin The concern « I 
some .twisting and has a place of busines 
Washington St., N 

Massachusetts, Clinton. It is reported that the 
Sterling Mills of Philadelpl manufacturers of 
lurkish towels and terry cloths on 12 n " 
move to Clinton, and « upy a part the spa 
in the Brodfelt Mills A new concern, known a 
the Clinton Textile Company, is now operating 

oms in the Brodfelt Mills on worst 


goods 


Massachusetts, East Douglas Ch uly-H 


Knitting Company, mat 
goods, expect shortly to add the manu 
a line of silk sweaters 

Massachusetts, Franklin. It is reported that | 
H. Harper, formerly with the Franklin 17 
Company, is looking for a location in the ] 
for an equipment for the manufacture lurk 
towels, etc 

Massachusetts, Millbury A nigh 
schedule is in force at the Millbury Mills wl 
running on automobile cloth 


wufacturer 
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Allen Safety Set Screws 


and Socket Cap Screws 


Send for Circular No. 6 aud free sample screws for testing 


THE ALLEN MFG. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
173 Princess St., Manchester, England 


Variable Speed | 


Evans Friction y= 
Cone Pulleys 


will drive your ma- 
chines at any de- 
sired speed from 
to 6 by simply pull- 
ing a cord, 

They are guaran- 
teed to do your work. 
5 We'll furnish them 

< for either floor or 
a hanging use. 

Kee Over 10,000 Sets 

eh in operation in 

this Country and 

Europe. ; 


yr Catalogue 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans Newton Center, Mass. 


Special attention 
is called to this 
improved Warp 
Dyeing Ma- 
chine. This ma 
chine is built in the 
most substantial man- 
ner being strongly 
— with good, 
wavy squeeze rolls, 
and having Seven 
4 1-2 in. Diameter 
Brass Rolls. 

This machine, with our improved Piater-down has met with 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this 
class, can make no mistake on ours. For further particulars 
and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 


Hedge and Plum Sts., Frankford, Phila. 
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Key Seating Attachment g 


FOR 


~ece” 


Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, ciroulaes 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


<F Wreanstvc th vk ane Van Noorden Skylights 


NIZ eo ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 
Ss R= Applicable wherever daylight is desired. 


Send for Catalogue 


77, Foe = E. Van Noorden & Company 
rEL\N 100 Magazine St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 50 Congress Street NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 





Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine for removing gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves 
‘ts cost in time and breakage. 


BAIFORD & SIIITH, Providence, R. I. 
100 MILLS CAN TESTIFY 


Efficiency, Capacity and Excellent Finish 


Finishing Machinery for Knitting Mills 
Free Demonstration on Request 


THE CONSOLIDATED HOSPITAL SUPPLY AND LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., Saugatuck, Conn. 


| SAVE | THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and wood, 


Their Cost Will not split —= 
. rp S —— 
In Freight Ree CHATPEE BROTHERS COTM 
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Make Your Bleach Out of Salt Water. 


The cut represents our pas- 
sage type Electrolyzer pro- 
ducing in to hrs. the equiva- 
lent of 50 lbs. of chloride of 
lime, operating under I1o0 or 
220 DC, and nothing is used 
but salt-water and electricity. 











THIS IS NOT AN 
UNTRIED THING 





having many years ago passed the 

experimental stage. We have sold Electrolyzers to many of the large Knitting 

Mills, both hosiery and underwear, and so far are not aware of any purchaser not 

being thoroughly satisfied. There is absolutely no question about its merits. 
Write, giving amount of lime used daily, current available, with costs. 


T . - . . - 
W © make machines of special construction for any purpose. 


The National Laundry Machinery Co., Dayton, 0., U. S. A. 

























PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


International Reputation for Practical 
Instruction, Adequate Mechanical 
Equipment, Successful 
Graduates 


Wrisley’s 
Soaps 


For All Textile Purposes 












All of onr Textile Soaps are 
scientifically compounded of 
best possible selected ingre- 
dients. They are 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 
PURE AND PRICES RIGHT 


andevery lot 









32nd Season opens September 20, 
1915 


Courses of Study include all branches of 



















Textile Manufacture 









thoroughly tested 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Sik} J Sati 













Illustrated Circular and Advice as to suit: 
Courses of Study sent on applicat to 


E. W. France, Director 
Broad and Pine Sts., - Philadelphia 





ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO. 


Textile Dept., 
Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 
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Peter B. MCMANUS, Pres, and Treas. Epwarp J. McCauGuey, Sec’y and Mgr. Joun McMawnts, Vice-Pres 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


DYERS, BLEACHERS AND oh ae OF 


COTTON YARNS 


IN SKEIN, AND LONG AND SHORT 


CHAIN WARPS 
FAST COLORS A SPECIALTY 
Daily Capacity 20 Tons 
FAST COLORS AND BLACK FOR 
WORSTED TRADE 
Winding on Cop Tubes, Cones and Beams 


Office and Works, - Pawtucket, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 16861 








Duxbury’s 
Wood Sole Shoes | | English Calender Roll Papers 


Absolutely | For Embossing and Other Calenders. 


Waterproof | Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 
> Sole Agents for America 
ome bis I 55-57 Franklin Street, - New York 


eries, Wool Scour. 

ing Houses. Chemi- 

eal Factories and 
wherever it is hard on ordinary shoes, or an abso. 
lutely waterproof shoe is desired 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY 


Willard and Jasper Sts., = Philadelphia 


DYERS OF SKEIN SILK 


FOR_ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Fast Colors on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers 
Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 


HOPKINSON DYEING AND TEXTILE WORKS 
MERCERIZERS JOH NF. ,DAVIDSO N 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. Twines and all Narrow 
Fabrics. Printers’ Knotting Cords a specialty, on tubes P BLEACHER ae 
or balis (our Fast Black will please you). of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, 
Cotton Hosiery and Tapes. 


5 APRERNON PONYY OOS Tigh. “S, W. eeeeneee mage 2558-2564 North 3rd St. 2557-2563 Orianna St., PHILADELPHIA 
Oilfice and Works, 259 Forest St., FALL RIVER, MASS. Office, 2557 Orianna Street. Correspondence Solicited. 






Send for price list or sample pair 


Wm. Brown’s Sons, Camden, N. J. 


Dept. W 












CLOBE DYE WORKS CO., miGrcincca nant 


BLEACHERS —_ MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. {40 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of: Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, 
Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and Novelties. Better work, prompter, better service than you get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., "s%'s¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mirs. Use. Send for Sample. 
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Made from high and selected grades of lumber to suit all the 
DYE different machines, such as Klauder-Weldon, Hussong, Lori- 

mer, etc. Plain or burnt finish as desired. Sticks for all sizes 
STICKS of Hand Kettles from natural water grown cedar. 


y Dry, Sulphur and Bleach House Poles, Wringing Sticks, etc. from 


selected lumber or natural cedar 


A Write for prices. 











Manufacturer Drying Machines, Dry Poles, Wood Rolls, 


* 
Frank Bailey, Trucks and Fans. Cedar Brook, N.J. Works at Braddock. 





|NTERNATIONA| 


Water Purification is our business. Is your prob- 
lem one of softening or filtration or both ? 





A preliminary investigation will be a simple matter if you 
will tell us about your unsatisfactory conditions. Suppose 
you write today. It may lead to the elimination of all your 


troubles with impure water. 


INTERNATIONAL FILTER CO. 


32 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY Wry Printing Rollers 
“rece || AQPRE R siti 
Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs VUE Biba Sheets 


Oils, Gums, Finishes and Softeners 


sudan Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


Ciba and Cibanon Fast Vat Dyes New Bedford, Mass 
And all colors made by the ; 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY OUR CUARANTEE: 
IN BASLE, SWITZERLAND SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 





Geisenheimer @ Co. | ANILINE SALT AND OIL 


134 Cedar St., cor. Washington St., NEW YORK FORMIC ACID 
Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. Qehler Works BLANC FIXE 
( 19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. Aniline Colors Sulfur Colors 


. Branch Offices ;< 38 No. Front Street, Phila., Pa. 
.190 East Pine Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


CHEMICALS 


WAT 3 SOFTENING 
alta? Waledn 
FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM. 8.:SCAIFE & SONS CO.. PITTSBURGH, PA 
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AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 
SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 
Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 
Boston—113 Broad Street New York—s8 Water Street Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 



















Berlin Aniline Works Boston, seater. Chicago 


Malin Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Atlanta 
Canadian Agents: McArthur, Irwin, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


SPECIALTIES | Manufacturers and Importers of 
Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 


Growne, supmur Greens, saimar” || ANliline and Alizarine 
| COLORS 


Metachrome Colors 
Kalle Color & Chemical Co. 


Zambesi Black V and 2G 
INCORPORATED 


530-36 Canal St., New York 


THIO INDIGO COLORS 
Fast to Washing, Bleaching and Light 


Ask for our latest Sample Card No. 171 
showing shades dyed and bleached in 
a practical way. 






DIASTATOR 


The Oldest and Best PRODUCT for 
SIZING, FINISHING, STRIPPING 
and 
THE MAKING OF PASTES 


Manufactured and Sold in the United States and Canada 
only by 
The American Diamalt Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
200 Summer Street 600 W. 34th Street 


Office, Factory and Laboratory, Cincinnati, Ohio 





{ Boston, Philadelphia Providence 
{ Greensboro, N. C., Chicago, Il. 


ee | 
ANILINE 
cotors © M. THAYER & CO. GhEmioacs 


Importers and Manufacturers 


§ 411 Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. & 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 
61 Broadway, New York 


Branches 





Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE Boston 





RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Sitano S3 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
ROYAL" PRESS PAPERS 











a 
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BRANCHES: 
isc O — N_ Front St., Philadelphia 
135 oe Street, Boston 


inicann’ Whiahtiames ot NEW cae Weybosset St., Providence 
SULPHUR COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Naphtalizarine and Fast Chrome Colors for Wool 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom 


Sole Agents for R. WEDEKIND & CO., M.b.H., Uerdingen, Germany, manufactur f Ali Colors, Ch 
CARL JAEGER, G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf, Germany, died hen een 











THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hudson Street, - NEW YORK 


Aniline, Alizarine «Vat Colors 


Works at Rensselaer, N. Y. 


INNIS SPEIDEN & CO. 


46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


SULPHIDE SODIUM DISCS 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs and Finishing Materials 
GERMAN C a AND CAUSTIC POTASHES 
Branches: BOSTON, 220 Congress St. CHICAGO, 120 W. Kinzie St. PHILADELPHIA, 219 S. Front St. 


JACQUES WOLF @ CoO., Passaic, N. J. 
Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 


DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U.S. Patent No. 861397. 
New York Office, 100 William Street 
Western Representative: United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St,, Chicago, 111. 











INSURE YOUR SUPPLY OF 


BLEACH 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


And Obtain Its Many Advantages 


Send for descriptive booklet or permit us to have a representative call and demonstrate 








CONSTANT DELIVERIES ASSURED 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO., 25 Madison Ave., New York 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
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Cassella 
Color Company 


New York Boston Montreal 
Philadelphia Providence Atlanta 





BOSSON & LANE 


MANUFACTURERS—— 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL 
TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 








B & L Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for all Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 


- cr 
% teipteNedte «= | eps ~ as 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 
FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany. 


New York, N.Y., 122 Hudson Street Cuartortte, N. C., 210 So. Tryon &. 
Boston, Mass., 140 Oliver Street ATLANTA, GA., 1418 Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 104 Chestnut Street San Francisco, CAL., 20-22 Natoma St. 
ProvipEencg, R. I., 23 South Main Street Montreat, Can., 45 Alexander Street 
'Cuicaco, ILL., 317 North Clark Street Toronto, CANADA, 28 Wellington Street 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


100 William Street, New York 


Manufacturers of 


Aniline Colors and (> 


Coal Tar Products €2 cA Chemicals 


Gums, Etc. 


)FFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
NEW YORK HARTFORD KANSAS CITY PROVIDENCE MILWAUKEE 
BOSTON CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


WORKS: 


Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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C. Woolford Wood Tank Manufacturing Company 
a CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
i TANKS AND VATS 


TTT For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 


Tih. Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape 


am for Sprinkler Systems and all purposes 


—— OFFICE, 1429 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BLEACHERS, DYERS, FINISHERS 


Can Reduce Labor and Other Expenses With 


A Stearns Cypress Tank 


ERECTED IN 1897 
STILL IN SERVICE 





















It is being used with the 
greatest of success by the 


Durability 
and Cypress 





















=. and country’s largest plants, 
on in because it meets and over- 
Hard comes the complaints that 
Stearns . ee 
Pine Malt De-Sizing Compounds 
Tanks are too expensive and too 





hard to handle 


Diax is Better 


And we have brought down the 
price and made its use so easy that 
expenses for both material and labor 
are reduced appreciably 













Write us for a Free Sample 


Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories : Brooklyn, N. Y. 





T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


200 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





A complete Catalog of all Textile Books in the Fnglish language on textile sub- 
SENT FREE jects that are in print and that are of present value, classified under the different 
subjects to which they pertain. This catalog should be in the possession of every 
mill man, We can supply any textile or technical Edo. whether of our own publication or not, at lowest prices, 


LORD & NAGLE CO., Boston, Mass., Publisheérs of the Textile World Record, 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO. 


Established 1868 


Cedar Vats and Tanks 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 


2915-2933 North Second St. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut St., Corner Second 
Honrs from 12to1 
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ALKALIES 


d CAUSTIC SODA 


DYESTUFFS, FILTERS, ETC. 267 


All Strengths 
All Tests 


Also Modified forms of Soda for Special Work. 


Sole Agents for 


The Solvay Process Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Detroit, Mich. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Brunner, Mond @ Co., Ltd. 


Northwich, England. 


American 
Water Filters 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY designed to 
meet the exacting conditions of all 
TEXTILE requirements. 
Wealso install wevem aoe 
purify water for 


to 
2 purpose including the 
prevention of scale in boiler 


American Water Softener Co., 
1003 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘“*a LABORER CAN OPERATE THE AMERICAN” 


We have 


rp ees 
Co 


icine 


Registered 


We can 
Direct, Acid, 
Chromate and Vat Dyes 


give you 


Sulphur, 


287 Promenade St 


Franklin Process Co. Providence, R. i 





Wing @® Evans, 


Incorporated 


22 William St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








| Superior in Quality 








5 | 


[ 
Pp 
P rog ressive 


‘Textile Soda 


is 





and 








Lower in Price 


Other Sodas 


A Trial Will Convince 








For 


W. H. & a Janeen Jr. 


(Fe led 1778 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
U.S. A. 
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- a 
= Mechanical Filters oy 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 













Cleanse Water—Save Losses—Promote Business Success 


Norwood Filters are sold with a Guarantee 
which can be given because every one is 
built to suit location and condition. 











We don’t sell you any old filter but investigate first. 
Then we build a filter to suit your requirements. 


Write For Our Expert Advice 
Experts Free of Cost 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass. 















WOOD TANKS 
=== ——| and VATS 


ie 


4 
ih 
if = 
LT 


s __|| Dye Kettles and Tubs 





i= of any size and shape 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO., Everett Station, BOSTON, MASS, 


FILTERS “0 WATER SOFTENERS: 


Hungerford Filters having an aggregate capacity of 
over ONE HUNDRED MILLION GALLONS per 
day are now in operation in the textile mills of America 







The Filters That Never Require 
A Renewal of the Filter Bed 


HUNCERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 
Penna. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERIONT. 


nitting 
achinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring 
Needle, 


Cireular Spring Needle Machines, Lead or Trick Cylinde Spring Needle Circu- | 
Rib Top Machine. — 7% : ck Cylinder. lar Plain Body 


Machine. : 
ea cell 


Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib=Top Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 






and Latch Plain Circular 





























Spring and Latch 7 sag’ 
Knitting Needles, 

Burr Wheels, Burr | 
Blades, Sinkers, | 


Spring Needles. 3 Jacks, Etc. Latch Needles. 
- — L 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. 














AMERICAN EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE. REPRESENTATIVE. 
G. lig ROGERS, FELIX LEDERER. 


838 Lancaster St., Albany, N. ¥-~ Ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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Don’t Let the European War 
Interfere With Your Business 


USE 


Lamb Knitting 
Machines 


Machine 


Originated in America in 1856 



















The American 







For the last sixty years the 
Lamb Knitting Machines 


Have Had the Habit 
of Making Good 









No matter where they are used or 





under what conditions. The fact is 






due to 
their Productive Capacity, 


their Simplicity, 
their Accessibility 








We are prepared to furnish the Knitting Mills of this continent with a superior 
product and at short notice. 





We call your attention to a few of our new improved machines: 






Automatic Widener for Sleeves and Collars 


Improved Power Machine 
Four colors—Automatic 3, needle rack 


Drop Needle Machine 

Single Plate Sweater Machine 
Back Drive Sweater Machine 
Improved Sweater Body Machine 









Send for particulars 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Chicago Chicopee, Falls, Mass. New York 
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TRADE MARK 





F. Bb. WILDMAN 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


Electric Cloth Cutters 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 







Norristown, Penn. - U.S. A. 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


-BUILT BY 


Schubert & Salzer Maschinenfabrik 


and their two Branch Works 


H. ALBAN LUDWIG and THEODOR LIEBERKNECHT 


Chemnitz, Germany 






















Largest Manufacturers of all Classes of Hosiery Machines 





Schubert & Salzer, in addition to the plant of H. Alban Ludwig, have recently 
acquired the plant of Theodor Lieberknecht and continue to build Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines in each of the three plants, retaining the special features of 
each individual type and at the same time using on all three machines various 
patented devices and all the practical attachments known to the trade. These 
machines are built in all gauges from 14 to 34 needles to the inch and from 12 









to 24 sections. 
Best Constructed, Most Economical and Productive Machines on the Market 










REFERENCES: 
All the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery in this country. 






American Representative: 


OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 
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NEW MODEL 


fi | Banner Full Automatic Hosiery 
j Machine 
A FEW OF THE NEW FEATURES 


i 





- 
; aaa 


Over All working 
parts accessible 
20 000 from front of 
? machine 
Banner Five 
‘ Machines Yarn Changing 
‘ Levers 
in 
| Automatic 
{ successful Transferring 
4 . Device 
(" operation 


New and Novel 
Device for High 
Splice and 
Double Sole 
Slackening 


Average New Yarn En- 

gaging Device 

production 
High Speed 

in Heel and Toe 


Single Pick 


100 machines 


wkend Reha 3 MLR PH pica, Pa 


inci, Aan ceca BE By 


a week 





HEMPHILL MFG. CO. 


131 Clay Street - Pawtucket, R. I. 
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The Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


HEARD THE CRY 


“GIVE US A FLAT SEAM” 


The cry of the Knit Goods Trade for 25 years has been, 
“Give us a Flat Seam” to keep pace with improvements 
in texture and finish of Cut Knit Underwear. 

This urgent cry has remained unanswered until our solution 
of the mechanical problems involved produced— 


A RESULT BEFOR 


a 


PATENTED MARCH 31,1908 


, SIR EZAAS S 
LEPIEESLE SILAS FA 
ESS SE ELE PONE FS ee 


Domestic and Foreign Patents on Both Machine and Product 


TODAY 


A Perfect Union of FLAT SEAM 
ABUTTED CUT EDGES No Thicker than the Fabric Itself, is Made in 


Forming a very Strong, Soft and Smooth One Operation, and at High Speed, on our 
& y g P gf sp 


* FLATLOCK ” MACHINE 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“FLATLOCK” samples cheerfully supplied to Manufacturers, Jobbers and Buyers 


Apply to Department 18 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Trade Mark 


Chief Office 658 Broadway §or"S: cet 


New York 
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i 
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“ iid o” . Ka MS a 7 eX @ oe, S/R 
cant 
How Do 1 ou Judge | 1915 Achievement 


“ 3 The Tandem Interlock Machine 
a Sewing Machine— making a seam absolutely flat 


by its cost or by the service rendered? 


cs 
J 


A 


Ah R 
PRS) 


ee @ 


DO YOU JUDGE YOUR AMUSEMENTS BY THE MONEY 
YOU SPEND 


or by the pleasure you receive? 


* 
ie 


DO YOU JUDGE A HOTEL BY THE RATE PER DAY— 

or by what you get in return? 

DOES LOW PRICE “ACTUALLY GIVE YOU AS MUCH 
GENUINE SATISFACTION AS GOOD QUALITY? 


S 
LZ 


THEN WHY JUDGE A “UNION SPECIAL” MACHINE BY 
ITS FIRST COST? 


NZ 


INSIST ON “UNION SPECIAL” MACHINES AND THE 
FIRS: COST WILL BE LOST SIGHT OF IN YOUR 
DELIGHT OVER THEIR PERFORMANCE. 


o e 
Ce 


P 


Union Special Machines for Every Operation 
in the Manufacture of Knit Goods 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO MONTREAL 


Na 


> 
G 
com 


®@. 


% 


(| ik 












Prompt 
Service 








{825 E. Boston Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOS.T. PEARSON 
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LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


Braids ana Edgings 


For Trimming Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 
























OUR MOTTO: 
Correct Coods, Right Prices, Prompt Deliveries 


Mills: Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS: LOGAN STATION, PHILADELPHIA 















FAST 


The Merrow .,...... 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging . , 
and Shell Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR CLASS 60 MACHINES for Trim- 
ming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produce the strongest, best 
Seams and do it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 B or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 E SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 























Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. BA8tEORY 


Kaickerbocker Bullding, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St. N. ¥. 
815 West Van Buren St., Chicago, lil. 1019 E. Baltimore St.. Baltimore, Md. 





. 
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H. BRINTON COMPANY 


213-217 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUILDERS OF 


Circular Knitting 
Machinery 


of every kind for every purpose 


HOSIERY RIBBERS 


with Splicing, Striping, Two-speed, Selvage 
Welt and French Welt Attachments. 


Full Automatic Hosiery Footers 
BODY MACHINES, SLEEVERS, etc. 


for Underwear, Sweaters, Toques, etc. 


NECKTIE MACHINES 


for making all kinds of tubular knitted scarfs. 
Write for catalog, prices and samples. 















THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
Sweater Coat [lachines 


Automatic Racking Machines with 
or without striping attachments. 
Herring Bone Stitch Coat Machines. 
Plain Sweater Coat Machines, 
Pineapple Stitch Sweater Machines. 
Jersey Sweater Machines. 
Plain Binding Machines. 
Rotary Jacquard Binding Machines. 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK, U. S.A, 
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Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Manufacturers of 


“INVINCIBLE” and “JENCKES” 


Full Automatic Circular 


Seamless Knitting Machinery — 


John W. ne & Company 


. W. Cor. ——— Makers 
Lehigh Ave. “ 
and 


3 = lo a oo a a | 
Mascher St. — Ne =o iy 4 § : ; = s Two 
Philadelphia, Pa. § Pim *. Pia i yas Thread 
. | “YS Gaaitvic 
Lock 
Stitch 
Loopers 
ALSO 
ATTACHMENTS 
for changing our single 


stitch loopers into the 
two-thread loopers 
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EQ TREDIOK GO. 


| f 718-720 Cherry Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BARR ee 0 AI ACERT a. 


1 ee ae oe 


} 
* 
‘ 


MACHINERY 


For making Ribbed Underwear, Com 
bination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, Shir 
Borders, Hosiery, etc. Correct Construc 
tion, Excellence and Durability. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


j Quality of Fabrics and Production 
‘ UNEXCELLED 








NYE & TREDICK CO. 











1915 


CRANE MFG. CO. 


— LAKEPORT, N. H. Incorporated 


1890 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 


for both Rib and Plain Work 
Economically Producing 


A GREAT VARIETY OF FABRICS 





Spring Needle Underwear Machine with Automatic Takeup 


This machine is made in sizes from 13'"to 23” 
in diameter of any desired gauge, the number of 
feeds depending on the size of cylinders, 

Also built in sizes from 2%" to 32” in diameter 
for the production of a great variety of fabrics. 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics the stock- 
inet, eider down and astrachan feeds are superior 
to any on the market. 


Many of these machines are in use in the leading mills. 


SOME CRANE FEATURES. 


Patent removable bardened Wing Burr Wheels, 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20‘ and 
32" frames and are specially adapted for making 
fine Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 

Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes, 
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FE. O. SPINDLER 


350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


AGENT FOR 


“Dubied” Flat Knitting Machines 


For the sweater, etc. trade 
BUILT BY 


EDWARD DUBIED & COMPANY, Couvet, Switzerland 


AND 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


“Cotton System” 


BUILT BY 


DAVID RICHTER, INC., Chemnitz, Saxony 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attention 













7 


si it As Rn aah i respi tdi 


What Knitters are Saying 
About the *“P.&O.” Machine 


“We are running this machine beside an- 
other popular knitter on silk and art silk 
plaited hosiery. On the ‘P.&0.’ machine 
we are making less menders, a more even 
fabric and bigger production. In fact itis 
the best machine we have in our mill.” 


SAVES 10% ON YARN 


Makes Ladies’ or Half Hose; garter top; no ravel, silk 
plaited or mercerized leg; high splice, double sole; ad- 








vanced toe; linen or mercerized heel and toe. 





Write for full particulars 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


541 N. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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THE LEIGHTON KNITTER 


HAS EARNED THE REPUTATION OF PRODUCING 





Firm, Elastic Garments 
USING LOW GRADE STOCK 


THESE MACHINES ARE 
BEING USED FOR 


High Grade Goods 


MORE AS COMPETITION INCREASES 


Real Efficiency 


Means Excellent Stitches with 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


For Particulars ask 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO. 
Manchester, N. H. 














HOW MUCH OF THIS 


$10,000,000.00 
DO YOU WANT? 


About $10,000,000.00 worth of full fash- 
ioned stockings are made in America 
each year. 


“Acme’ ana “Hemphill” 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 
Knitting Machines 
built by 
Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 
Answer all purposes in the most re- 


liable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 
















No matter what proportion of these mill- 
ions you are now getting, you can get more 
of it if you will make full fashioned hosiery 
on our machines, 












Because, the stockings you make will fit 
perfectly and bring you repeat orders. 















The leading hosiery manufacturers are in- 
stalling these machines. 



















If you are thinking of making full fash- 
ioned goods take up the question with us— 
as our success depends upon yours, we will 
prove to you that we can help you before 
you spend a cent. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READINC, PA. 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICAN FULL 
«. FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES 





Manufacturers LiKe our 
Latch Needles 





because we make a superior grade of 
needles 


Philadelphia Office, Bourse Bldg. 
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Buttons Do Not Come Off If Sewed On By the 
Elastic Stitch Button Sewing Machine 


No Bobbins to Wind. Will Sew All Buttons With Any Thread. 
No Threads to Trim. Saves 90% of the Needle Breakage. 


This machine is operated with but one thread, which enables it to run 
at higher speed than a two-thread machine, greatly reducing operation and 
maintenance expenses. It will sew onany size or style of two or four-hole 
, buttons. Its patent thread-breaking device does away with the use of knives, 

and leaves the buttons neatly finished—no unsightly loose threads, 
Send for “List-of-Users” booklet. 


Union Button Sewing Co., Dept., Frederick Osann Co. 


394 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. AgentsEverywhere 245 Seventh Ave., New York 


"TEE SE Machines The New Boss 
a. “ff Seamless 
| Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma 
chine Works for 
their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose, 


For Multiple Stitching This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 
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l 
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i 


licity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
Built for all purposes where a number of rows of stitching P : y 8 . y / , 
are required. { With either form of stitch, single thread minute. Built in sizes from 2% to 514; from 40 te 
chain, double thread chain, or lock stitch, sewing material > . 
from 1-16 inch thick, up to l inch thick, and up to 120 inch 224 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. It is the 
wide. { Furnished with any desired number of needles, . a 
spacing to suit requirements. § We also build Paper strongest built knitter on earth. 


Slitting Machines and design special machinery. 


Le Fe. FRALES 
Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 
Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 





NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY 


304 PEARL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS 
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The Allen Winders. 


Single Side Machines from 6 to 24 Spindles 
Double Side Machines from 8 to 18 Spindles to a 
Side 


FOR ART or NATURAL SILK, 
COTTONand MERCERIZED YARNS. 


Built especlally for 


HOSIERY 


and 


UNDERWEAR 


All Winders 






Special Swifts 


Silk and fine 


yarns. 





Small Winders are very 
useful In Back Winding 
ends of Cones, or sample skeins, or legs of hosiery 
that are waste.—The machine illustrated is our 





winding a perfect bobbin that will all knit off, 


Also Special Winders for Sweater Mirs. 
21-3-5-7 N. Mascher St. 

A. W. ALLE ae ubdelpia Pa. 
The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods 


The most reliable machine 
of the kind on the murket 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS 
SPENCE & Ripeout | 
& 


Successors to 
J.J. CRAWFORD & SON 
Established 1568 NASHUA, N, H, 




















Calculations of Yarns and Fabrics 


BRADBURY 





All systems of counting or numbering wool, 
worsted, cotton, silk, linen, jute, etc., single, 
ply, and nove Ity yarns are explained and the 
processes illustrated by examples. Construc- 
tion and analysis, cost, and all calculations for 
fabrics. Conditioning, moisture, etc. The 
standard book of calculations for mill men and 
Selling men. 290 pages; cloth. 

Price $1.25, Prepaid 
Catalog of Textile Books sent free 
LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 
Textile Publishers 144 Congress St., Boston 


Equipped with | 


for Silk, Art | 


No. 1 machine with a perfect fast and slow motion, | 




















KNITTING MACHINERY, | 


CRAWFORD 
STOP MOTIONS 


For all makes 
and sizes of 


Circular 
Rib 
Knitting 
Machines 


Twenty Years of 
Experience and 
Success 


Adapted for 
HEAVY SWEATER 
yarns as well as 
UNDERWEAR 


work 


Crawford Manufacturing Co. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





MACHINERY FOR 


Making Cones 
Cop Tubes and 
Straight Shells 

For textile and manufactur- 

ing purposes 

Knitting looms for millinery, 

dress and upholstery 
trimmings 

JOHN EPPLER MACHINE WORKS 

629-631 Fiibert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





e on the Market 
for 
Cutting Out Floating 
Threads 


of Double Sole and High Spliced 
Heel Hosiery 


The Best and Simplest 
/ Machine 


Cuts and turns at one operation 


There is no limit to capacity 
Depends entirely on operator. A 
child can operate it Send for 


further particulars to the builders. 
Weinerth Ktg.& Machine Co., Inc. 
316-320 McNight St., Reading, Pa. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS 


Sept. 1915 


IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Improved 


Upright —Spoolers 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin 
Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3 or more 
ends into one 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. 


That is the Brand of the 


Knitting Machines 


worldwide known to be The Best 


Improved short chain attach- 
ment—double chain—for 
racked goods, 


Is a four ply CIRCULAR woven not FLAT 
woven hose like the ordinary kind, that possesses 
great strength and durability. 

It will protect lives and property. 

Made in all sizes. Can make prompt delivery. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 
27-29 Barclay Street NEW YORK 


CLINTON F. PAYNE. Sec’v and Treas 


@ 


160,000 Knitting Machines in use all over the Universe 


CLAES & FLENTJE 


Muhlhausen Thr., Germany 
(Largest Knitting Machine Factory in the World) 


The cut represents one of our full automatic machines 
with double chain, short chain attachwent, doing away 
with the long chain and lots of blocks. 

Machines for all kinds of plain and fancy knit goods by 
hand and full automatic by power. 

Our knitting machines are far superior to any other im 
simplicity and construction. They give a higher produs 
tion than any other on the market. 

For full particulars, needles and supplies for all kindset 
knitting machines, write to 


Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. 
281 Ainslie Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


ROBT. W. GORMLY AND COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y. 


We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


3 


WITH 


45 Years Practical 


Experience 
in building Spring Need e 
Knitting Machines. Have 
succeeded in knitting the 
finest and coarsest work 
ever made on Spring 
Needle Knitting Machines 


Our 46 Gange, equal to 30° 
Needles to Inch 


in this country, any work 

from 3 to 46 gauze. 

The above machine 

will also produce 

our new patent 
24 cloth made with a 

staggered needle. 
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| Better es ever 
from YOUR 
standpoint 


Several New 
Features 


E £ “| have been added to the 

- “1912” Cloth Cutting, Fold- 

ing and 4 Winding Machine which add at least 50% to its value to 

OU. Tt will cut your cloth—fold the edges ‘roll it up and 

aan youanexact measurement of every piece of cloth going 

through the machine. It saves time, labor, machinesand cloth, 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE where before it required 
two, and you get an eztra strip from every bolt of cloth. 

It cuts the corners of expense in every way and leads to 

more and greater profits. 


The Enormous Savings Will Interest You 
Mail a card for complete information and prices. When in need 
of special machinery Be me. 


J. A. FIRSCHING ois Broad ste NY, U.S.A. 


New Jersey 


Wire Stitcher 


Highest Grade 


Machine for rapid and 
Economical Method of 
Attaching Labels to Hos- 
iery or other Garments. 


Uses pointed staples, can- 
not tearthe finest fabric. 


Send for Catalogue 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 S. Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 














We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 


IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., Troy, N.Y. 


We submit the following extract fromthe sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U.S. Circuit Court, Northern District of 
New York, in equity, No. 6764: 

Cross Que stion 123, How long have you been a manufac tur 
sr of knitting machines? Answer I started in this busine 
about the middle of May, 1900. 






















Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 
1875. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 
ROBERT W. GORMLEY 
Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 
above cited. 



















STANDARD 
G’”’ 


@ ANewType of dosiery 
Machine—being the 
result of 22 years of 
actual experience in 
studying the needs of 
the trade. 


q Your investigation de- 
sired. 


q@ Can be seen running 
at all times. 


Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS 


330-340 N. 12th Street 
Philadelphia 





No. 120 


An OIL Made 
Absolutely Stainless 


without sacrificing its lubricating base. 
Let our sample, és yours for the 
asking, show you the real definition of 


“A Stainless Lubricant” 












JONES & HARDY, Inc. 


Hudson, N. Y. 
















THE 
WORKMANSHIP 
AND QUALITY 
OF OUR 
GERMAN NEEDLES 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


LARGE 

STOCK OF 
NEEDLES FOR 

ALL AMERICAN 

AND FOREIGN 
KNITTING MACHINES 
NY. Orrice 120 uiBeRtYST 
ea . 


v Vint) is Val: ow 
Te Gamat elas la nN 
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TheScience of Knitting 


B 
ERNEST TOMPKINS 
330 Pages, Illustrated Price $3.00 Postpaid 


Some of the contents are— 


Yarn Numbering and Calculations; Elements of Knit- 
ting; Formulas for Ribbed Fabrics; Width of Tubular 
Goods for Different Numbers of Needles aud Yarns; 
Width of Fabrics from Different Machines; Production 
of Circular Knitting Machines; Weight of Goods; 
Twist in Knit Fabrics; Set; Space Allotment in Knit- 
ting Mills; Knitting Machine Gauges; Rangeof Fabrics 
from the Same Gauge or Cut; Burs; Spring Needle 
Latch Wheel Tuck Stitch Figures; Vertical Patterns 
in Latch Needle Work; Cams; Inserting Needles in 
Ribber; Take-Up; Locating Source of Trouble in Knit- 
ting; Designing with Pattern Wheels; Theory of Knit 
Fabrics; Ratioand Proportion; Weights and Measures; 
Mensuration; Miscellaneous Notes on Belting; etc. 


In addition there are 60 illustrations and 75 tables of yarns, fabrics 


, 
machinery and productions, 


The volume is of convenient size, is a model of typographical ar- 
rangement, well printed and bound in blue leather with gold lettering, 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 
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STANDARD LATCH NEEDLES | EXCELSIOR SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 


Have You Tried Our Special Rivet ? 

Longer Wear, Less 
Mending, Better 
Work, Fewer Sec- 
onds. 






feta) STAN DARD Es\ Largest Manufacturers 


of Machine Needles in 
| tf 


Highest Quality Cru- 
| cible Wire, Smooth 

Eyes, Finest Temper, 
| Hand Straightened. 


Excelsior Needle Co. 


Agents 


C. B. Baker & Co., Ltd., 140 West 22nd 8t., New York City 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., Cherry & Juniper Sts.. Phila. 
The Sewing Mch. Supplies Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 
Excelsior General Supplies Co., 815 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
C. Shaw], 682 Mission St., San Francisco. Cal, 

J, C. Strittmatter, Ave, San Francisco No. 29 


Torrington, Conn. 





City of Mexico, Mexico 





EXCELSIOR NEEDLES 


The Best 
Hosiery Needles in the market 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., LAKEPORT, N. H. 
LL. Te IVES Co. 


Established 1874, Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK,N. J. 
















Domestic Machinery Works 
WOLFGANG RICHTER, Prop. 
VaoKirk and Erdrich Sts., Wissinoming, Philadelphia 
AMERICAN BUILT 


Full Fashioned Knitting 







and Stripers for all makes of machines 
We are rigged up to do anything from a knocking 
over bit to a finished Cotton frame. Also repair and 
change machines from the coarsest to the finest 












WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Neodles 


AMSTERDAM, N. VY. 








KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C. EGLY, Mar. Manufacturers of 


Patent and Regular Latch Needles 
Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting 
Machines always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 






Jacquard 
Cards 


of all 
Grades 
for 
Fancy 
Manafac- Pressing §“<*""* 
rately Cut 
Also a 


Fender Boards § any size. 


re Expositions 













The Eliminating Factor 


FRASER Precision Pulleys 


DOUGLAS FRASER -& SONS-LTD: ARBROATH. Scotland 


NS S S x - SS S S 
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PROCTOR DRYERS 
Formerly a . 


These dryers embody many features 
which make their operation and up-keep cost the minimum. 


Here is one of the features—the Interlocking 
Sectional Conveyor—no wear and no adjustment. 


We build nothing but dryers, and our 
energies are directed at all times to the making of better 
dryers—dryers which will be better for the purchaser in 
every way. 


If you do any drying whatever, send tor our illustrated book Y 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 


Absolutely Dependable 


under all Conditions! 


The most durable foundation upon which to build 
a business is ‘*Quality of Product.’’ For over 
70 years we have been prospering by this policy 
and our bclts are recognized everywhere as the 
best that can possibly be produced, Moreover, 
every sale we make is made on the basis of “MON- 
EY BACK IF NOT AS REPRESENTED.” We 
manufacture “SUEDITE” BELTING for wet 
drivesand “COCH ECO” BELTING for dry places. 
Both of these beltings are made from the firmest, 
toughest and strongest leather that it is possible to 
obtain—the strips taken from alongthe backbone 
of selected steers. If you want belting service, 
belting efficiency, belting economy, it will pay 
you well to write us for full details regarding our 


belting. Let us show you the kind of letters of 
Every Inch appreciation our customers write us. Don’t Delay! 
Carefully 


Inspected I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


DOVER, N. H. 
71-73 Murray St., New York 14-16 N. Franklin St.,Chicago 157 Summer St , Boston 














Three Recent Experiences of Users 
with G-E Individual Motor Drive 


The following experiences of textile mill managements 
with G-E individual motor drive are typical. In each case 
repeat orders testify to the satisfactory operation of the 
original equipment. 


1308 motors and Curtis Turbine installation. 
cally nothing and they require very much Ik 
require to do the same work. \ve 
a period ot elg it weeks, has been in ¢ 


the looms being speeded at 160 DICKS pe 


1200 loom motors in use three years 
more Untform speeds ai d conse puently 
saving of wasted power, flexibility in arr: 
Ings, freedom from dust and fly, t 

ately the power consumption ot any im 
shut-down, less maintenance expe 
against looms driven from above, better nat 


drippings.” South Carolina mill 


550 motors in use—some over a year. 
from motor troubles” Ne W de sey li il ° 


Bulletin 48016 containing illustrations of these and 
many other representative installations of G-E motor drive 
will be sent on request. 


General Electric Company 
enera ice: Gi dress 
Penang Y. 3 ae Office 


} 
kK 

I 
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One man with an Eastman Cutter 


will do the work of five experienced h: ind 
culters. 
Don't take our word for this, ask for a 


Free Demonstration 


Straight Knives Round Knives For Direct or Alternating Current 


THE EASTMAN MACHINE C0.. Bas N. Y. 
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i "UNIVERSAL WINDING MACHINES | } 


PARTS. ALL INTERCHANGEABLE 





| UNIVERSAL WINDING © COMBAN NY | 
fo een Ne BOSTON ee 


A SSP OVE ol Oa TAG - 





a lee age 
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MADE IN AMERICA 





The Chemically Correct SIZE 
PRODUCES MAXIMUM RESULTS 
The Seydel Mfg. Co., 86 Forrest St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Makers of Soaps for Textile Mills 








